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PREFACE. 



MiSAPPREHENSlONS would probably ariße in the absence of 
explanations respecting the order in which the several 
parts of The Pririciplea of Ethics have been, and are to be, 
pubHshed ; for the production of the work, and its appear- 
ance in print, have proceeded in an unusual manner. 

Aß explained in the original preface fixed to Part I 
(which is reproduced on the pages which foUow), that 
part was written, and issued by itself in 1879, under the 
impression that ill-health might whoUy prevent me from 
treating the ßubject of Ethics, if I waited tili it was 
reached in the prescribed course of my work. More than 
ten years followed, partly occupied in further elabora- 
tion of The Principles of Soaiology^ and partly passed in 
a State of prostration which prevented all serions work. 
Along with partial recovery there came the decision to 
write at once the most important of the further divisions 
of The Principles of Ethics — ^Part IV : Justice. This was 
issued separately in June, 1891. As stated in the preface 
to it, I proposed thereafter to write, if possible, Parts II 
and III, completing the first volume. This pui-pose has 
ibrtunately now been compassed ; and Parts II and III are 
herewith issued in conjunction with Part I, as proposed in 
the original programme. 

One object I have in describing this irregulär course cf 
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publication, is the excusa it affbrds for ßome small repeti- 
tions, and perhaps minor incongruities, which I suspect 
exist. The endeavour to make certain of the divisions 
comprehensible by themselves, has prompted inclusion in 
them of explanations belonging to other divisions, which 
publication of the work as a whole would have rendered 
superfluous. 

There have still to be written and published the con- 
cluding parts of the second volume : — Part V, " The Ethics 
of Social Life, — Negative Beneficence;" and Part VI, 
" The Ethics of Social Life, — Positive Beneficence." The 
writing of these parts I hope to complete before abiHty 
ends : being especially anxious to do this because, in the 
absence of them, the divisions at present published will 
leave, on nearly all minds, a very erroneous Impression 
respecting the general tone of evolutionary ethics. In its 
füll scope, the moral System to be set forth unites stem- 
ness with kindness ; biit thus far attention has been drawn 
alraost wholly to the stemness. Extreme misapprehen- 
ßions and mis-statements have hence resulted« 

London^ 
June, 1892. 



PREFACE TO PART I. 

WHEN FIRST ISSÜED SEPARATELY. 



A BE7EBENCE to the programmo of tHe '^ System of 
Synthetio Philosophy/' wül show that the cliapters herewith 
issued^ constitute the first division of the work on the 
Prmciples of Morality, with which the System ends. As 
the second and third volumes of the Principles of Sociology 
are as yet unpublished^ this instalment of the succeeding 
werk appears out of its place. 

T have been led thus to deviate from the order originally 
set down, by the fear that persistence in conforming to it 
might result in leaving the final work of the series 
unexecuted. Hints, repeated of late years with increasing 
frequency and distinctness, have shown me that health may 
permanently fall, even if lifo does not end, before I reach 
the last part of the task I have marked out for myself. 
This last part of the task it is, to which I regard all the 
preceding parts as subsidiary. Written as far back as 1842, 
my first essay, consisting of letters on The Proper Sphere of 
Government, vaguely indicated what I conceived to be 
certain general principles of right and wrong in political 
conddct ; and from that time onwards my ultimate purpose, 
lying behind all proximate purposes, has been that of finding 
for the principles of right and wrong in condnct at large, a 
scientific basis. To leave this purpose unfulfilled after 
making so extensive a preparation for fulfilling it, would be 
a failure the probability of which I do not like to contem- 
plate; and I am anxious to preclude it, if not whoUy« still 
partially. Hence the step I now take. Though this first 
division of the work terminating the Synthetic Philosophy, 
cannot, of course, contain the specific conclusions to be set 
forth in the entire work; yet it implies them in such wise 
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that^ definitelj co formnlate them requires notliing bejond 
logical deduction. 

I am the more anxions to indicate in outline^ if I cannot 
complete^ tliis final work^ because the establishment of rules 
of right condnct on a scientific basis is a pressing need. 
Now tbat moral injunctions are losing the authoritj given 
by their supposed sacred origin^ the secnlarization of morals 
is becoming imperative. Few things can happen more 
disastrouB than the decaj and death of a regulative sysfcem 
no longer fit^ before another and fitter regulative System has 
grown up to replace it. Most of those who reject the curreut 
creed^ appear to assume that the Controlling agencj fumished 
bj it may safelj be thrown aside^ and the vacancj left 
imfilled by anj other Controlling agency. Meanwhile^ those 
who defend the current creed allege that in the absence 
of the guidance it yields, no guidance can exist: divine 
commandments they think the only possible guides. Thus 
between these extreme opponents there is a certain 
Community. The one holds that the gap left by dis- 
appearance of the code of supematural ethics^ need not be 
filled by a code of natural ethics ; and the other holds that it 
cannot be so filled. Both contemplate a vacuum^ which the 
one wishes and the other fears. As the change which 
promises or threatens to bring about this state^ desired or 
dreaded^ is rapidly progressing, those who believe that the 
yacuum can be filled^ and that it mnst be filled, are called 
on to do something in pursuance of their belief. 

To this more special reason I may add a more general 
reason. Oreat mischief has been done by the repellent 
aspect habitually given to moral rule by its expositors ; and 
immense benefits are to be anticipated from presentiog 
moral rule under that attractive aspect which it has when 
undistorted by superstition and asceticism. If a father, 
sternly enforcing numerous commands, some needful and 
some needless, adds to his severe control a behaviour 
whoUy unsympathetic — ^if his children have to take their 
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pleasures by stealtli, or, when timidly looking up from their 
play, ever meet a cold glance or more frequently a frown ; 
his govemment will inevitably be disliked, if not hated; 
and the aim will be to evade it as mucli as possible. Gon- 
trariwise, a father who, equally firm in maintaining restraints 
iieedf ul for the well-being of his children or the well-being 
of other persons^ not only avoids needless restraints^ but^ 
giving his sanction to all legitimate gratifications and pro- 
viding the means for them^ looks on at their gambols with an 
approving smile, can scarcely fail to gain an influence which, 
no less efficient for the time being, will also be permanently 
eflBcient. The controls of such two fathers symbolize the 
controls of Morality as it is and Morality as it should be. 

Nor does mischief result only from this undue severity of 
the ethical doctrine bequeathed us by the harsh past. 
Further mischief results from the impracticability of its ideal. 
In violent reaction against the utter selfishness of life as 
carried on in barbarous societies^ it has insisted on a life 
utterly unselfish. But just as the rampant egoism of a 
brutal militancy^ was not to be remedied by attempts at the 
absolute subjection of the ego in convents and monasteries ; 
so neither is the misconduct of ordinary humanity as now 
ezisting^ to be remedied by upholding a Standard of abnega- 
tion beyond human achievement. Bather the effect is to 
produce a despairing abandonment of all attempts at a 
higher life. And not only does an eSbrt to achieve the 
impossible^ end in this way, but it simultaneously discredits 
the possible. By association with rules that cannot be 
obeyed, rules that can be obeyed lose their authority. 

Much adverse comment wiU^ I doubt not^ be passed on the 
theory of right conduct which the foUowing pages shadow 
forth. Critics of a certain class, far from rejoicing that 
ethical principles otherwise derived by them, coincide with 
ethical principles scientifically derived, are oflfended by the 
coincidence. Instead of recognizing essential likeness they 
eiilarge on superficial difierence. Since the days of perse- 
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cution, a curious cliange lias taken place in the beliaviour of 
80-called orthodoxy towards so-called heterodoxy. The time 
was when a heretic, forced by torture to recant, satisfied 
authority by external conformity : apparent agreement 
sufficed, however profound continued to be the real disagree- 
ment. But now that the heretic can no longer be coerced 
into professing the ordinary belief, his belief is made to 
appear as much opposed to the ordinary as possible. Does 
he diverge from established theological dogma ? Then he 
shall be an atheist ; however inadmissible he considers the 
term. Does he think spiritualistic interpretations of pheno- 
mena not valid ? Then he shall be classed as a materialist ; 
indignantly though he repudiates the name. And in like 
manner, what differences exist between natural morality and 
supernatural morality, it has become the policy to exaggerate 
into fundamental antagonisms. In pursuance of this policy, 
there will probably be singled out for reprobatioD from this 
volume, doctrines which, taken by themselves, may readily 
be made to seem utterly wrong. With a view to clearness, 
I have treated separately some correlative aspects of conduct, 
drawing conclusions either of which becomes untrue if 
divorced from the other; and have thus given abundant 
opportunity for misrepresentation. 

The relations of this work to works preceding it in the 
series, are such as to involve frequent reference. Containing, 
as it does, the outcome of principles set forth in each of them, 
I have found it impracticable to dispense with re-statements 
of those principles. Further, the presentation of them in 
their relations to dififerent ethical theories, has made it need- 
ful, in every case, briefly to remind the reader what they are, 
and how they are derived. Hence an amount of repetition 
which to some will probably appear tedious. I do not, 
however, much regret this almost unavoidable result; for 
only by varied iteration can alien conceptions be forced on 
reluctant minds« 

June, 1879. 
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THE INDUOTIONS OF ETHIC& 



20 A 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CONFUSION OF ETHICAL THOUGHT. 

§ 111. Tf, in common with other things, human feelings 
and ideas conform to the general law o£ evolution, the 
implication is that the set of conceptions constituting 
ethics, together with the associated sentiments, arise out of 
a relatively incoherent and indefinite consciousness ; and 
slowly acquire coherence and definiteness at the same time 
that the aggregate of them difierentiates from the larger 
aggregate with which it is originally mingled. Long 
remaining undistinguished, and then but vaguely discern- 
ible as something independent, ethics must be expected to 
acquire a distinct embodiment only when mental evolution 
has reached a high stage. 

Hence the present confusion of ethical thought. Total 
at tjie outset, it has necessarily continued great during 
social progress at large, and, though diminished, must bo 
supposed to be still great in our present semi-civilized state. 
Notions of right and wrong, variously derived and 
changing with every change in social arrangements and 
activities, form an assemblage which we may conclude is 
even now in large measure chaotic. 

Let US contemplate some of the chief factors of the 
ethical consciousness, and observe the sets of conflicting 
beliefs and opinions severally resulting from them. 

§ 112. Originally, ethics has no existence apart from 
religion^ which holds it in Solution. Religion itself, in its 

20 A * 
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earliest form, is undistinguished from ancestop-worship. 
And the propitiations of ancestral ghosts, made for the 
pnrpose of avoiding the evils they may inflict and gaining 
the benefits they niay confer, are prompted by pru- 
dential considerations like those which guido the ordinary 
actions of lifo. 

" Come and partake of this ! Give us maintenance as 
you did when living I '* calls out the innocent Wood- 
Veddah to the spirit of his relative, when leaving an 
offering for him ; and then, at another time, he expects this 
spirit to give him success in the chase. A Zulu dreams 
that his brother's ghost, scolding him and beating him for 
not sacrificing, says — *^ I wish for meat ; ^' and then to the 
reply — ^^ No, my brother, I have no buUock ; do you see any 
in the cattle-pen ? '' the rejoinäer is — "Though there be but 
one, I demand it/' The Australian medicine-man, eulo- 
gizing the dead hunter and listening to replies from the 
corpse, announces that should he be suflSciently avenged he 
has promised that '' his spirit would not haunt the tribe, 
nor cause them fear, nor mislead them into wrong tracks, 
nor bring sickness amongst them, nor make loud noises in 
the night/' Thus is it generally. Savages ascribe their 
good or ill fortunes to the doubles of the dead whom they 
have pleased or angered ; and, while ofEering to them food 
and drink and clothing, promise conformity to their wishes 
and beg for their help.* 

When from the first stage, in which only the ghosts of 
f athers and other relatives are propitiated by the members 
of each family, we pass to the second stage, in which, along 
with the rise of an established chieftainship, there arises 
a special fear of the chief 's ghost, there results propitiation 
of this also — ofEerings, eulogies, prayers, promises. If, as 
warrior or ruler, a powerful man has excited admiration 
and dread, the anxiety to be on good terms with his still 

* For further iUustrations see Principles of Sociology, § 142 — 3| and 
Fxclesiastical InstitutionSt § 584. 
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more powerful double is great, and prompts observance 

of bis commauds and interdicts. Of course^ after many 

conquests bave made bim a king^ tbe expression» of 

Subordination to bis deified spirit, regarded as omnipotent 

and terrible, are more pronounced, and Submission to bis 

will becomes imperative : tbe concomitant idea being tbat 

rigbt and wrong consist simply in obedience and disobedi- 

ence to bim. 

All religions exemplify these relations of pbenomena. 

Conceming tbe Tongans, Mariner says tbat — 

" Several acta acknowledged by all civilized nations as crimes, are ander 
many circumstanoes oonsidered by them as matters of indifference/' unless 
they involve disrespect to "tbe gods, nobles, and aged persona.'* 

In bis description of certain peoples of tbe Gold Coast, 
Major Ellis sbows that witb them tbe idea of sin is 
limited to insults ofFered to tbe gods, and to tbe neglect 

of tbe gods. 

** The most atrocioas erimes, committed as between man and man, the 
gods can view with equanimity. These are man's concems, and must be 
rectified or punished by man. But, like the gods of people much farther 
advanced m oivilisation, there is nothing that offends them so deeply as to 
ignore them, or question their power, or laugh at them." 

Wben from these cases, in whicb tbe required Subordi- 
nation is shown exclusively in observances expressive of 
reverence, we pass to cases in whicb there are commands 
of the kind called ethical, we find that the propriety of 
not offending God is the primary reason for fulfiUing them. 
Describing the admonitions given by parents to children 
among the ancient Mexicans, Zurita instauces these : — 

*' Do not poison any one, since you woold sin against God in his creature ; 
your crime would be discovered and punished, and . . you would suffer the 
same death '* (p. 138). ** Do not injure any one, shun adultery and luxury ; 
that is a mean vice which causes the ruin of him who yields to it, and 
which offends God " (p. 139). ** Be modest ; humility procures os the 
favour of God and of the powerful ** (p. 141). 

Much more pronounced, however, among the Hebrews was 
the belief that rigbt and wrong are made such simply by 
the will of God. As Schenkel remarks — ^^Inasmucb as 
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TDan owes obedience to God's laws, sin is regarded ais 
rebellion {Isa. i. 2, lix. 13; Hos. vü. 13; Arnos iv. 4)/' 
Conformity to divine injunctions is insisted upon solely 
because they are divine injunctions, as is shown in 

Leviticus xviii. 4, 5 : — 

'* Te shall do my judgmentF, and keep mine ordinances, to walk therein : 
I am the Lord your God. Ye shall therefore keep my Statutes and my 
judgments.'* 

Such was the view which the Hebrews themselves avowedly 
eutertained. This is proved by their later writings. Bruch 
remarks that according to the author of the Book of Wisdom, 
" virtue is obedience to the will of God, and where this is 
expressed in the Law fulfilment of it is required (vi. 5, 19)/' 
And in like manner, Fritzsche says — In Ecclesiasticus " the 
command of God appears as the proper motive of morality/' 

How little good and bad conduct were associated in 
thought with the intrinsic natures of right and wrong, and 
how completely they were associated in thought with 
obedience and disobedience to Jahveh, we see in the facts 
that prosperity and increase of population were promised 
as rewards of allegiance; while there was punishment for 
such non-ethical disobediences as omitting circumcision or 
numbering the people. 

That conformity to injunctions, as well as making 
sacrifices and singing praises, had in view benefits to be 
received in retum for Subordination, other ancient peoples 
show US. Here are illustrative passages f rom the Rig- Veda. 

"The nnsaorificing Sanakas perished. Gontending with the sacrificers 
the non-saorificers fled, Indra, with averted faces." i. 33, 4-5. 

** Men fight the fiend, trying to overcome by their deeds him who performs 
no sacrifices." vi. 14, 3. 

**May all other people aroand as yanish into nothing, bat cor own 
offspring remain blessed in this world.'* z. 81, 7. 

*♦ We who are wishing for horses, for booty, for women. . . Indra, the strong 
one who gives us women." iv. 17, 16. 

A like expected exchange of obligations was shown 
aniong the Egyptians when Bameses, invoking Ammon 
for aid, reminded him of the hecatombs of buUs he had 
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sacrificed to him, And^ similarly^ it was shown among 
the early Greeks when Chrises, praying for vengeance, 
emphasized the claim lie had established on Apollo by 
decorating his temple. Evidenfcly the good and evil which 
come from enjoined and forbidden actions, are considered 
as directly caused by G-od^ and not as indirectly due to the 
Constitution of things. 

That like conceptions prevailed throughout mediasval 
Europe everyone knows. Wibh the appeals to saints for 
aid in battle, with the vows to build chapels to the Virgin 
by way of compounding for crimes, and with the crusading 
expeditions and pilgrimages undertaken as means to salva- 
tion, there went the idea that divine injunctions are to be 
obeyed simply because they are divine injunctions ; and tho 
accompanying idea was that good and evil are consequences 
of Grod^s will and not consequences naturally caused, The 
current idea was well shown in the forms of manumission 
— ^^ For fear of Almighty God, and for the eure of my soul, 
I liberate thee " &c. or " For lessening my sins '' &c. 
Even now a kindred conception survives in most men. 
Not only is it still the populär belief that right and wrong 
become such by divine fiat, but it is the belief of many 
theologians and moralists. The Speeches of bishops con- 
ceming the Deceased Wif e's Sisters Bill, suflSciently indicate 
the attitude of the one ; and various books, among others 
that of the Quaker-moralist Jonathan Dymond, show the 
other. Though there has long been growing a vague 
recognition of natural sanctions which some actions have 
and others have not, yet there continues a general belief 
that moral Obligation is supematurally derived. 

§ 113. Various mythologies of ancient peoples, in 
common with those of some existing savages, describe 
the battles of the gods: now with one another and now 
with alien foes. If the deities of the Scandinavians, 
the Mongolians, the Indians, the Assyrians^ the Ghreekf , 
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are not all of them sucoessful warriors^ yet the sapremacy 
of the gods over other beings^ or of one oyer the rest^ is 
habitnally represented as established by conqueet. Even 
the Hebrew deity^ characterized as '^a man of war/' is 
constantly spoken of as a snbdner of enemies^ if not 
personally yet by proxy, 

The apotheosized Chiefs who become the personages of 
mythologies (freqnently invaders^ like the Egyptian gods 
who came into Egypt from the land of Pnot) nsually leave 
behind them wars in progress or unsettled feuds; and 
fnlfiknent of their commands^ or known wishes^ by over- 
coming enemies, then becomes a dnty. Eyen where there 
are no beqaeathed antagonisms with peoples aronnd^ 
example and precept given by the warrior-king unite 
in giving divine sanction to the ethics of enmity. 

Hence such a fact as that told of the Fijian chief^ 
who was in a state of mental agony becanse he had dis- 
pleased his god by not killing enongh of the enemy. 
Hence such representations as are made by Assyrian kings : 
Shalmaneser II. assertiog that Assur ^^had strongly 
nrged me to conquer and subjngate;'' Tiglath Pileser 
naming Ashnr and the great gods as haviog ^^ ordered 
an enlarged f rentier to'' his dominions; Sennacherib 
describing himself as the Instrument of Assur^ and aided 
by him in battle ; Assurbanipal, as fighting in the Service 
of the gods who^ he says^ are his leaders in war. Of 
like meaning is the account which the Egyptian king^ 
Bameses 11^ giyes of his transcendant achievements in the 
field while inspired by the ghost of his deified father. 
Nor is it otherwise with the carrying on of wars among 
the Hebrews in pursuance of divine behests; as when it is 
Said — "Whomsoever the Lord our God shall drive out 
f rom bef ore us^ them willwepossess." {Judg. zi. 24.) And 
among other peoples/ in later times^ we see the same 
connezion of ideas in the name assumed by Aitila — ^^the 
seourge of God.'' 
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Sanctions for deeds entailed by the conflicts between 
societies, when not thus arising, inevitably arise f rom social 
necessities. Congrnitj miist be established between the 
conduct found needfnl for seU-preservation and the conduct 
held to be right. When, throughout a whole Community, 
daily acta are at yariance with feelings, these feelings, 
continnally repressed, diminish, and antagonist feelings, 
continually enoouraged, grow; until the average senti- 
ments are adjusted to the average requirements. Whateve" 
injures foes is then thonght not only justifiable bat praise- 
worthy, and a part o£ duty. Saccess in killing brings y^ 
admiration above every other achievement; burning of 
habitations and laying waste of territory become things to 
be boasted of ; while in trophies, going even to the extent 
of a pyramid of heads of the slain, the conqueror and his 
foUowers show that pride which implies the oonsciousness 
of great deeds. 

These conceptions and feelings, conspicuous in aocient 
epics and histories, have continaed conspicuous during the 
course of social evolution, and are conspicuous still. If , 
instead of asking for men's nominal code of right and 
wrong, we seek for their real code, we find that in most 
minds the virtuos of the warrior take the first place. 
Conceming an officer killed in a nef arious war, you may 
hear the remark — "He died the death of a gentleman.'* 
And among civilians, as among soldiers, there is tacit 
approval of the political brigandage going on in various 
quarters of the globe ; while there are no protests against K 
the massacres euphemistically called "punishments." 

§ 114. But though for the defence against, and conquest 
of, societies, one by another, injurious actions of all kinds 
have been needful, and have acquired in men's minds that 
sanction implied by calling them right, such injurious 
actions have not been needful within each society; but, 
oontrariwise, actions of an opposite kind have been needful. 
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Violent as may frequently be tlie conduct of tribesmen to 
one another^ combined action of them against other tribes 
mast be impossible in tbe absence of some mutual trust^ 
consequent on experience of friendliness and f airness. Aud 
since a behaviour which favours harmonious Cooperation 
within the tribe conduces to its prosperity and growth, 
and therefore to the conquest of otber tribes, survival of 
the fittest among tribes caases the establishment of such 
behaviour as a general trait. 

The autliority of ruling men gives tbe etbics of amity 
coUateral support. Dissension being recognized by chiefs 
as a source of tribal weakness, acts leading to it are repro- 
bated by them ; and where the injunctions of deified cbiefs 
are remembered after their deaths, there results a super- 
natural sanction for actions conducive to barmony, and a 
supernatural condemnation for actions at variance witb it. 
Hence the origin of what we distinguish as moral codes. 
Hence tbe fact that in numerous societies, formed by various 
races of men, such moral codes agree in forbidding actions 
which are anti-social in conspicuous degrees. 

We find evidence that moral codes thus arising are 
transmitted from generation to generation, now informally 
and now formally. Thus " the Karens ascribe all their laws, 
and instructions, to the eiders of preceding generations/' 
According to Schoolcraft, the Dakotas ^^repeat traditions 
to the family, with maxims, and teil their children they 
must live up to them." And then Morgan teils us that 
among the Iroquois, when mourning for their sachems, " a 
prominent part of the ceremonial consisted in the repetition 
of their ancient laws and usages.'* Whence it is manifest 
that, sachems being the ruling men, this repetition of their 
injunctions during their obseqaies, amounted to a tacit 
expression of obedience, and the injunctions became an 
ethical creed having a quasi-supematural sanction. 

The gravest transgressions, first recognized as such, and 
their flagitiousness taken for granted, are, in the absence of 
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a systematized code of conduct, not conspicuously denounced 
by early teachers ; any more than by our own priests, the 
wrongfulness of murder and robbery is much insisted on. 
Interdicts referring to the less marked deviations from 
ordinary conduct, and injunctions to behave worthily, are 
most common. The works of the ancient Indians fumish 
illustrations; at the same time showing how reaction against 
extreme egoism leads to enunciation of extreme altruism. 
Thus, in the later part of that heterogeneoas Compound, the 
Mahahharatay we read : — 

" Enjoy thou the prosperity of others, 
Although thyself unprosperous ; noble men 
Take pleasure in their neighbour's happiness." 

And again in Bhäravi's Kirätärjnnlya it is said : — 

** The noble-minded dedicate themselves 
To the promotion of the happiness 
Of others — e*en of those who injure them." 

So too a passäge in the Oural runs : — 

** To exercise benevolence is the whole design of acquiring property. 
" He truly lives who knows and discharges the duties of benevolence. He 
who knows them not may be reckoned among the dead.*' 

In the Chinese books we have, besides the injnnctions of 
the Taouists, the moral maxims of Confucius, exemplifying 
high development of the ethics of amity. Enumerating 
the five Cardinal virtuos Conf ucius says : — 

" First among these Stands humanity, that is to say, that universal sym- 
pathy which should exist between man and man without distinction of class 
or race. Justice^ which gives to each member of the Community his due, 
without favour or affection." 

And then in another place he expresses, in a diflTerent form, 
the Christian maxim : — 

** Do not let a man practise to those beneath him, that which he dislikes 
in those above him ; to those before him, what he dislikes in those behind 
him ; to those on the right hand, that which he dislikes on the left." 

Social life in Ancient Egypt had produced clear re- 
cognition of the essential principles of harmonious co- 
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Operation. M. Chabas, as quoted by Renouf and verified by 

him, says: — 

**None of the Ohristian Tirkaes is forgotien in it; piety, obaritj, gentle- 
ness, self-command in word and action, cbastity, the protection of the weak, 
benevolence towards the humble, deference to superiors, respect for property 
in its minutest details, . • • all is expressed there, and in eztremely good 
langnage.'* 

And then, according to Kuenen, who gives evidence of the 
correspondence, we have the same principles adopted by 
the Hebrews, and formulated by Moses into the familiär 
decalogue; the essen tials of which^ summed up in the 
Christian maxim, serve along with that maxim as Standards 
of conduct down to onr own day. 

The broad fact which here chiefly concerns ns is that, in 
one or other way, communities have habitually established 
for themselves, now tacitly and now avowedly, here in 
radimentary forms and there in elaborated forms, sets of 
commands and restraints conducive to internal amity. And 
the genesis of such codes, and partial conformity to them, 
have been necessary ; since, if not in any degree recognized 
and obsenred, there must result social dissolution. 

§ 115, As the ethics of enmity and the ethics of amity, 
thus arising in each society in response to external and 
internal conditions respectively, have to be simultaneonsly 
entertained, there is formed an assemblage of utterly 
inconsistent sentiments and ideas. Its components can by 
no possibilifcy be harmonized, and yet they have to be 
all accepted and acted upon. Every day exemplifies the 
resulting contradictions, and also exemplifies men's con- 
tentment under them. 

When, after prayers asking for divine guidance, nearly 
all the bishops approve an unwarranted invasion, like that 
of Afghanistan, the incident passes without any expression 
of surprise ; while, conversely, when the Bishop of Durham 
takes the chair at a Peace-meeting, his act is commented 
upon as remarkable« When, at a Diocesan Conference, a 
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peer (Lord Cranbrook), opposing international arbitration, 
says he is ^^ not quite snre that a state of peace might not 
be a more dangerous thing for a nation than war/' the 
assembled priests of the reKgion of love make no protest ; 
nor does any general reprobation, clerical or lay, arise 
when a ruler in the Church, Dr. Moorhouse, advocating a 
physical and moral discipline fitting the English for war, 
expresses the wish ^^ to make them so that they would, in 
fact, like the fox when fastened by the dogs, die biting," 
and says that ^^these were moral qualities to be encouraged 
and increaaed among our people, and he believed that 
nothing could suffice for this bat the grace of Grod operating 
in their hearts/' How completely in harmony with the 
populär feeling, in a land covered with Christian churches 
and chapels, is this exhortation of the Bishop of Man- 
chester, we see in such facts as that people eagerly read 
accounts of football-matches in which there is an average 
of a death per week; that they rush in crowds to buy 
newspapers which give detailed reports of a brutal prize- 
fight, but which pass over in a few lines the proceediügs 
of a Peace-Congress ; and that they are lavish patrons of 
illustrated papers, half the wood-cuts in which have for 
their subjects the destruction of lifo or the agencies for 
its destruction. 

Still more conspicuous do we find the incongruity between 
the nominally-accepted ethics of amity and the actually- 
accepted ethics of enmity, when we pass to the Continent. 
In France, as elsewhere, the multitudinous appointed agents 
for difEusing the injunction to do good to enemies, are 
practically dumb in respect of this injunction ; and, instead 
of seeking to make their people put up the sword, are 
themselves, under the direction of these people they have 
been teaching, obliged, during their student days, to serve 
in the army. Not to achieve any humane end or to enhance 
the happiness of mankind, either at home or abroad, do the 
French submit to the crushing weight of their military 
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budget; but to wrest back territories taken from them in 
punishment for their aggressiveness. And, as we have 
lately seen, a wave of enthusiasm very nearly raised to 
supreme power a soldier who was expected to lead them to 
a war of revenge. 

So is it, too, in Protestant Germany — ^the land of Lutber 
and the favourite home of Christian theology. Significant 
of the national feeling was that general order to his soldiers 
issned by the Emperor on ascending the throne, in which, 
saying that "God^s decree places me at the head of the 
army/' and otherwise expressing his Submission to '^ God's 
will/' he ends by swearing "ever to remember that the 
eyes of my ancestors look down upon me from the other 
World, and that I shall one day have to render accoant to 
them of the glory and honour of the Army/' To which 
add that, in harmony with this oath, pagan alike in 
sentiment and idea, we have his more recent laudation of 
daelling-clubs : a laudation soon afterwards foUowed by 
personal Performance of divine Service on board his yacht. 

How absolute throughout Barope is the contradiction 
between the codes of conduct adjusted respectively to the 
needs of internal amity and extemal enmity, we see in the 
broad f act that along with several hundred thousand priests 
who are supposed to preach forgiveness of injuries, ther© 
exist immensely larger armies than any on record 1 

§ 116. But side by side with the ethical conceptions above 
described, originating in one or other way and having one 
or other sanction, there has been slowly evolving a diflferent 
conception — a conception derived whoUy from recognition 
of naturally-prodaced consequences. This gradual rise of 
a utilitarian ethics has, indeed, been inevitable ; since the 
reasons which led to commands and interdicts by a ruler, 
living or apotheosized, have habitually been reasons of ex- 
pediency, more or less visible to all. Though, when once 
established^ such commands and interdicts have been con- 
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formed to mainly because obedience to the authority imposing 
them was a duty, yet there has been very generally some 
accompanyiog perception of their fitness. 

Even among the uncivilized, or bat slightly civilized, we 
find a nascent utilitarianism. The Malagasy^ for example^ 
have — 

*'laws against Adultery, Theft and Marder; . . . there is also a Fine 
inflicted on a Man, who shall curse another Man's Parents. They never 
swear profanely, but these things they do, * because, said they, it is con- 
venient and proper; and we could not live one by another, if there were not 
such Laws.* " 

In the later Hebrew writings the beginnings of a utilitarian 
ethics are visible; for though, as Bruch remarks of the 
author of BcclesiastiQUs, ^' all his ethical mies and precepts 
in a truly Hebrew way run together in the notion of the 
fear of God,'* yet many of his maxims do not originate 
from divine injunctions. When he advises not to becorne 
too dependent, to value a good naine, to be cautious in 
talk^ and to be judicious in eating and drinking, he mani«« 
festly derives guidance from the results of experience. A 
fully-differentiated System of expediency-morals had been 
reached by some of the Bgyptians. Mr. Poole writes : — 

"Ptah-hotep is wearied with religious Services already outwom, and 
instead of the endless prescriptions of the current religion, he attempts 
a simple doctrine of morals, founded on the Observation of a long life.^ 
• . . His proverbs " enforce the advantage of virtuous life in the present. 
The future has no place in the scheme." ..." This moral philosophy of 
the sages is far above that of the Book of the Dead, inasmuch as it throws 
aside all that is trivial, and teaches alone the necessary duties. But it rests 
on a basis of . . exx>ediency. The love of God, and the love of man, are 
mmoticed as the oauses of virtue." 

Similarly was it with the later Greeks. In the Piatonic 
Dialogues, and in the Ethics of Aristotle, we see morality in 
large measure separated from theology and placed upon 
a utilitarian basis. 

Coming down to modern days, the divergence of expedi- 
6&cy-ethic3 from theological ethics^ is well illustrated in 
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Paley, who, in his o£Scial character, derived right and wrong 
from divine commands^ and in his uoofficial character de- 
rived them from Observation of consequences. Since his 
day the last of tliese views has spread at the expense of 
the first^ and by Bentham and Mill we have utility estab- 
lished as the sole Standard of conduct. How completely in 
this last^ condaciyeness to human welfare had become the 
supreme sanction^ replacing alleged divine commands^ we 
see in his refasal to call ^^ good " a supreme being whose 
acts are not sanctioned by ^' the highest human morality ; '* 
and by his statement that '' if such a being can sentence me 
to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will go/' 

§ 117. Yet a further origin of moral dictates is to be 
recognized as having arisen simultaneously. Habits of 
conformity to rules of conduct have generated sentiments 
adjusted to such rules. The discipline of social lifo has 
produced in men conceptions and emotions which, irre- 
spective of supposed divine commands, and irrespective of 
observed consequences, issue in certain degrees of liking 
for conduct favouring social welfare and aversion to conduct 
at variance with it. Manifestly such a moulding of human 
nature has been furthered by survival of the fittest; since 
groups of men having feelings least adapted to social 
requirements must, other things equal, have tended to 
disappear before groups of men having feelings most 
adapted to them. 

The efiects of moral sentiments thus arising are shown 

among races partially civilized. Cook says : — 

The Otaheitans **haye a knowledge of right andwrong from the mere 
dictates of natural oonscience ; and inyolontarily oondemn themselves when 
ihey do that to others, which they wonld oondemn others for doing to them." 

So, too, that moral sentiments were influential during 
early stages of some civilized races, proof is yielded by 
ancient Indian books. In the Mahabharata, Draupadi 
complains of the hard lot of her righteous husband. 
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and cbarges the Deity witli in justice; bat is answered 
by Tuddishthira : — 

** Thou utterest infidel sentiments. I do not act from a desire to gain the 
recompense of my works. I give what I ought to give . . . Whether 
reward accmes to me or not, I do to the best of my power what a man 
should do . . . . It is on duty alone that my thoughts are fixed, and this, 
too, naturally. The man who seeks to make of righteonsness a gainful 
merchandise, is low. The man who seeks to milk righteonsness does not 
obtain its reward .... Do not doubt about righteousnesfl : he who does 
80 is on the way to be bom a brüte.*' 

And similarly^ in another of these ancient books^ the Edmd- 
yana, we read :-^ 

>* Virtue is a Service man owes himself, and though there were no Heaven, 
nor any God to rule the world, it were not less the binding law of life. It is 
man's privilege to know the Bi^t and foUow it." 

In like manner, according to Edkins, conscience is re- 

garded among the Chinese as the supreme anthority. He 

ßays : — 

«* When the evidence of a new religion is presented to them they at onoe 
refer it to a moral Standard, and give their approval with the utmost 
readiness, if it passes the test. They do not ask whether it is Divine, bat 
whether it is good." 

And elsewhere he remarks that sin, according to the Con- 
f ucian moral Standard, '^ becomes an act which robs a man 
of his self-respect, and offends his sense of right,'^ and is 
not "regarded as a transgression of Grod's law/' 

Of modern writers who, asserting the existence of a 
moral sense, consider the intuitions it yields as guides to 
conduct, we may distinguish two classes. There are those 
who, taking a view like that of Confucius just indicated, 
hold that the dicta of conscience are authoritative, irre- 
spective of alleged divine commands; and, indeed, furnish 
a test by which commands may be known as not divine if 
they do not with stand it. On the other hand there are 
those who regard the anthority of conscience as second to 
that of commands which they accept as divine, and as 
having for its function to prompt obedience to such com« 

21 
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mands. But the two are at one in so far as they place tbe 
dicta of conscience above considerations of expediency ; and 
also in so far as they tacitly regard conscience as having a 
supernatural origin. To which add tLat -s^hile alike in 
recognizing the moral sentiment as innate, and in accepting 
the ordinary dogma that human nature is everywhere the 
same, they are, by implication, alike in supposing that the 
moral sentiment is identical in all men. 

But, as the beginning of this section shows, it is possible 
to agree with moralists of the intuitive school respecting 
the existence of a moral sense, while differing from them 
respecting its origin. I have contended in the foregoing 
division of this work, and elsewhere, that though there 
exist feelings of the kind alleged, they are not of super- 
natural origin but of natural origin ; that, being generated 
by the discipline of the social activities, internal and 
external, they are not alike in all men, but differ more or 
less everywhere in proportion as the social activities diflTer ; 
and that, in virtue of their mode of genesis, they have a 
co-ordiuate authority with the inductions of utility. 

y § 118. Before going further it will be well to sum up 
these various detailed Statements, changing somewhat the 
Order and point of view. 

Survival of the fittest insures that the faculties of every 
species of creature tend to adapt themselves to its mode of 
life. It must be so with man. From the earliest times 
groups of men whose feelings and conceptions were con- 
gruous with the conditions they lived under, must, other 
things equal, have spread and replaced those whose feelings 
and conceptions were incongruous with their conditions. 

Recognizing a few exceptions, which special circum- 
stances have made possible, it holds, both of rüde tribes 
and t)f civilized societies, that they have had continually to 
carry on external self-defence and internal Cooperation — 
external antagonism and internal friendship. Hence their 
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meinbers have required two difierent sets of sentiments and 
ideas^ adjasted to tliese two kinds of activity. 

In societies having indigenous religions, the resulting 
conflict of Codes is not overt. As the commands to destroy 
extemal enemies and to desist from acts which produce 
internal disseiisions, come either from the liviüg ruler or 
Irom the apotheosized ruler; and as, in both cases, the 
Obligation arises not from the natares of the prescribed 
acts, but from the necessity of obedieuce ; the two, having 
the same sanction, are not pereeived to stand in Opposition. 
But where, as throughout Christendom, the indigenous 
religion in which the ethics of enmity and the ethics of 
amity coexisted with like authorities, has been suppressed 
by an invading religion, which, insisting on the ethics of 
amity only, reprobates the ethics of enmity, incongruity 
has resulted. International antagonisms having continued, 
there has of necessity survived the appropriate ethics of 
enmity, which, not being included in the nominally-accepted 
creed, has not had the religions sanction. Hence the fact 
that we have a thin layer of Christianity overlying a thick 
layer of Paganism. The Christianity insists on duties which 
the paganism does not recognize as such; and the Paganism 
insists on duties which the Christianity forbids. The new 
and superposed religion, with its System of ethics, has the 
nominal honour and the professed obedience ; while the old 
and suppressed religion has its System of ethics nominally 
discredited but practically obeyed. Both are believed in, 
the last more strongly than the first ; and men, now acting 
on the principles of the one and now on those of the other, 
according to circumstances, sit down under thcir contra- 
dictory beliefs as well as they may ; or, rather, refrain from 
recognizing the contradictions. 

Hence the first of these various confusions of ethical 
thought. Since, in the general mind, moral injunctions are 
identified with divine commands, those injunctions only are 
regarded as moral which harmonize with the nominally- 

21 * 
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accepted religion, Christianity ; while those injunctions 
which belong to the primitive and suppressed religion, 
authoritative as they majbe considered, and eagerly as they 
are obeyed, are not regarded as moral. There have come 
to be two classes of duties and virtuos, condemned and 
approved in similar ways, but one of which is associated 
with ethical conceptions and the other not: the result 
being that man cannot bring their real and nominal beliefs 
into harmony. 

And then we have the further confusions which arise, 
not from the conflict of codes, but from the conflict of 
sanetions. Divine commands are not the authorities whence 
rules of conduct are derived, say the utilitarians, but their 
authorities are given by conduciveness to human welfare as 
ascertained by induction. And then, either with or without 
recognition of divine commands, we have writers of the 
moral-sense school making conscience the arbiter; and hold- 
ing its dicta to be authoritative irrespective of calculated 
consequences. Obviously the essential difference between 
these two classes of moralists is that the one regards as of no 
value for guidance the feelings with which acts are regarded, 
while the other regards these feelings as of supreme value. 

Such being the conflict of codes and conflict of sanetions, 
what must be our first step ? We must look at the actual 
ideas and feelings concerning conduct which men entertain, 
apart from established nomenclatures and current pro- 
fessions. How needful is such an analysis we shall be 
further shown while making it ; for it will become manifest 
that the confusion of ethical thought is even greater than 
we have already seen it to be. 



CHAPTEß II. 

WHAT IDEAS AND SENTIMENTS ARE ETHICAL ? 

§ 1 1 9. A silent protest has been made by many readers, 
and probably by most, while reading that section of the 
foregoing chapter which describes the ethics of enmity. 
Govemed by feelings and ideas which date from their 
earliest lessons, and have been constantly impressed on 
them at home and in church, they have formed an almosfc 
indissoluble association between a doctrine of right and 
wrong in general, and those particular commands and 
interdicts included in the decalogue, which, contemplating 
the actions of men to one another in the same socio ty, takes 
no note of their combined actions against men of alien 
societies. The conception of ethics has, in this way, come 
to be limited to that which I have distinguished as the 
ethics of amity; and to speak of the ethics of enmity 
seems absurd. 

Tet, beyond question, men associate ideas of right and 
wrong with the carrying on of inter-tribal and inter-national 
conflicts ; and this or that conduct in battle is applauded or 
conderaned no less strongly than this or that conduct in 
ordinary social lifo. Are we then to say that there is obe 
kind of right and wrong recoguized by ethics and another 
kind of right and wrong not recognized by ethics ? If so, 
under what title is this second kind of right and wrong to 
be dealt with ? Evidently men^s ideas about conduct are 
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in so nnorganized a state^ that while one large class of 
«ctions has an overtly-recognized sanction, another large 
class of actions has a sanction, equally strong or stronger, 
which is not overtly recognized. 

The existence of these distinct sanctions, of which one 
is classed as moral and the other not^ is still more clearly 
seen when we contrast the maxims of Christianity with the 
dogmas of duelUsts. During centuries throughout Europe, 
and even still throughout the greater part of it, there has 
existed; and exists, an imperative ^' Obligation,*^ undercertain 
conditions, to challenge another to fight, and an imperative 
Obligation to accept the challenge — -an Obligation much 
more imperative than the Obligation to discharge a debt. 
To either combatant the word ^^must** is used with as 
much emphasis as it would be used were he enjoined to teil 
the truth. The '^ duty ** of the insulted man is to def end his 
lionour; and so wrong is his conduct considered if he 
does not do this^ that ho is shunned by his friends as a 
disgraced man^ just as he would be had he committed a 
thef t. Beyond question, then, we see here ideas of right and 
wrong quite as pronounced, with corresponding sentiments 
of approbation and reprobation quite as strong, as those 
which refer to f ulfilments and breaches of what are classed 
as moral injunctions. How, then, can we include the last 
under ethical science and exclude the first f rom it ? 

The need for greatly widening the current conception of 
ethics is, however, still greater than is thus shown. There 
are other large classes of actions which excite ideas and 
feelings undistinguishable in their essential natures from 
those to which the term ethical is conventionally limited. 

§ 120. Among uncivilized and semi-civilized peoples, the 
obligations imposed by custom are pereraptory. The 
universal belief that such things ougkt to be done, is not 
usually made manifest by the visiting of punishment or 
reprobation on those who do not conform, because non« 
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conformity is scarcely heard of . How intolerable to the 
general mind is brpacli of usages, is shown occasionally 
when a ruler is deposed and even killed for disregard of 
them : a sufficient proof that bis act is held wrong. And 
we soraetimes find distinct expressions of moral sentiment 
on behalf of customs having nothing which we should 
call moral authority, and even on behalf of customs which 
we should call profoundly immoral. 

I may begin with an instance I have named elsewhere 
in another connexion — ^the instance fumished by sotne 
Mahomedan tribes who consider that one of the wotst 
offences is smoking : " drinking the shameful/* as they term 
it. Palgrave narrates that while ''giving divine honours 
to a creature/* is regarded by the Wahhabees as '^ the first 
of the great sins/' the second great sin is smoking — a 
sin in comparison with which murder, adultery, and false 
witness^ are trivial sins. Sirailariy, by certain Russian 
sects close to Siberia, smoking is an offenöe distinguished 
from all others as being never forgiven : '' every crime 
can be expiated by repentance except this one/' In these 
cases the repugnance feit for an act held by us to be quite 
harmless, is of the same nature as the repugnance feit for 
the blackest crimes : the only diffeirence being that it is 
more intense. 

Lichtenstein teils us that when Mulihawang, king of the 
Matelhapees (a division of the Bechuanas)^ was told that 
Europeans are not permitted to have more than one wife, 
*' he Said it was perfectly incomprehensible to him how a 
wholenation could submit voluntarily to such extraordinary 
laws." Similar was the opinion of the Arab sheikh who, 
along with his people, received the accoant of monogamy 
in England with indignation, and said ^^ the fact is simply 
impossible ! How can a man be contented with one wife ?*' 
Nor is it only men who think thus. Livingstone says of 
the Makololo women on the shores of the Zambesi^ that 
they were ouite shocked to hear that in England a man 
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had only one wife: to haveonly one was not ''respectable." 
So^ too^ in Equatorial Africa^ accordiDg to Reade^ 

" If a man marries, and bis wife thinks ihat he can afford anotlier spoose, 
■he pesters him to marry again ; and oalls him a * stingy fellow ' if he 
declines to do so." 

Similar is the feeling shown by the Araucanian women. 

**Far from being dissatisfied, or entertaining any jealousy toward the 
new-oomer, she [one of two wives] said that she wished her husband woald 
marry again ; for ehe oonsidered it a great relief to have some one to assist 
her in her bousebold duties, and in the maintenanoe of her husband." 

No notion of immorality, mach less criminality, such as 

we associate with bigamy and polygamy, is here entertained ; 

but^ contrariwise^ when a woman calls her husband a 

'^stingy fellow^* if he does not take a second wife, we have 

proof that monogamy is reprobated. 

Ideas relevant to the relations of the sexes, still more 

profoundly at variance with our own, are displayed in many 

places. Books of travel have made readers familiär with 

the fact that among various races, a traveller entertained 

by a chief is ofiFered a wife or a daughter as a temporary 

bed-f ellow ; and the duty of hospitality is held to require 

this oSer. In other cases the loan takes a somewhat 

different shape. Of the Chinooks we read : — 

** Among all the tribes, a man will lend his wife or daughter for a fish-hook 
or a Strand of beads. To decline an offer of this sort is, indeed, to disparage 
the charms of the lady, and therefore gives such offence, that although we 
had oocasionally to treat the Indians with rigour, nothing seemed to irritate 
both sezes more than our ref usal to accept the favours of the females." 

Still more pronounced is the feeling shown by the members 

of an Asiatic tribe which Erman visited« 

** The Chuckchi offer to travellers who chance to visit them, their wivea, 
and also what we should call their daughters* honour, and resent as a deadly 
affront any refusal of such offers." 

Here we see that deeds which among ourselves would be 
classed among the profoundest disgraces^ are not only 
regarded without shame, bat declining to participate in them 
causes indignation : implying a sense of wrong. 

As it concems in another way the relations of the sexes^ 
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I mav iDstance next a farther contrast between the senti- 
meats entertained by many partially-civilized peoples, and 
those which have arisen along with the advance of 
civilization. Interdicts on marriages between persons of 
different ranks, breaches of which have in some cases 
brought the severest punishment, date back to veiy early 
times. Thas, in the Mahabharata we read that Draupadi 
refused the " ambitious Kama,*' saying : — ^^ I wed not with 
the base-born." And then, Coming down to comparatively 
modern times^ we have the penalties entailed on those who 
broke the laws against mesalliances; as in France during the 
feudal period, on nobles who married beneath them : they 
were excluded from tournaments, and their descendants also. 
But the condemnation thus manifested five centuries ago is 
not paralleled now. Though a certain amount of reprobation 
is in some cases shown, in other cases there is approbation; 
as witness Tennyson*s ''Miller's Daughter** and Mrs. Brown- 
ing^s ^' Lady Geraldine's Courtship/' Here the different 
feeHngs excited, though like in nature to those we call 
moral, are not concemed with either supposed divine com- 
mands or with acts nsnally classed as moral or immoral. 

Betuming to the uncivilized races^ I may instance the 
conceptions associated with the division of labour between 
the sexes. Conceming various tribes of American Indians, 
North and South, we read that custom, limiting the actions 
of the men mainly to war and the chase, devolves on the 
women all the menial and laborious occupations ; and these 
customs have an imperative sanction. Says Falkner 
conceming the Patagonians : — 

** So rigidly are " the women " obliged to perform their daty, that theur 
husbands oannot help them on any oocasion, or in the greatest distress, 
without incorring the highest ignominy." 

And these usages are fully approved of by the women 
themselves; as witness the foUowing extract conceming 
the Dakotas : — 

** It is the worst insnlt one virago can cast upon another in a moment ol 
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altereatioiL ' Inf amone woman 1 * will ehe ory, * I have seen yonr litisVand 
carrying wood inio bis lodge io make the fire. Where was bis squaw, that 
he shonld be obliged to make a woman of bimself ? * " 

Clearly this indignation is the correlative of a strong 
moral feeling enlisted on behalf of the prescribed condnct. 
But if, among ourselves, any women were left, as among the 
Esquimaux, ^^to carry stones [for building houses], ahnost 
heav\ enough to break their backs," while ^^ the man look 
on with the greatest insensibilitj, not stirring a finger to 
assist them," moral reprobation would be feit. As there 
are no specific injunctions, divine or human^ referring to 
transactions of these kinds^ the strongly-contrasted emotions 
which they excite in ourselves and in these uncivilized 
peoples^ must be ascribed to unlikenesses of customs — 
unlikenesses, however, which are themselves significant 
of innate emotional unlikenesses. 

As f urther illustrating in a variety of ways these differ- 
ences of feelings akin in nature to those we call moral^ 
though not ordinarily classed as such, I may, without 

commenting upon each, here append a series of them. 

" The Gaffers despise tbe Hotten tots, Bushmen, Malays, and otber people 
of colour, on account of tbeir not being circumcised. On tbis acoonnt, they 
regard tbem as boys, and will not allow tbem to sit in tbeir Company, or to 
eat with tbem." 

" A Mayoruna, wbo had been baptized, wben at tbe point of deatb was 
very unbappy . . . because, dying as a Christian, instead of fornisbing^ 
a meal to bis relations, be would be eaten np by worms.** 

" The Bambara wasberwomen . . . were stark naked, yet they manifested 
no sbame at being seen in tbis state by tbe men composing our oaravan." 

And a kindred statement is made concerning the Wa- 
kavirondo by Thomson, who describes their women as 
nevertheless altogether modest, and, remarking that 
" morality has nothing to do with clothes/' says of these 
people that '^ they are the most moral of all the tribes of 
this region, and they are simply angels of purity beside 
the decently-dressed Masai." 

" Ifound that tbe married men," among the Hassanyeb Arabs^saysPetberiok,. 
** feit themselves higbly flattered by any attentions paid to their better balves 
during tbeir free-and^easy days. [Tbeir marriages are for three or f our days 
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in the week onlj.] They seem to take such attentions as evidenoe that 
their 'wives are attraotive." 

Among the Khonds, ** so far is oonstanoj to a hnsband from beingrequired 
in a wife, that her pretensions do not, in the least, sufifer diminntion in the 
eyes of either sex when fines are levied on her convicted lovers ; while on the 
other hand, infidelity on the part of a married man is held to be highly 
dishonourable, and is often punished by deprivation of many social Privileges.*^ 

I have reserved for the last, two remarkable cases in 

which feelings like those which we class as moral, are defi- 

nitely expressed in ways to us very surprising. The first 

concerns the Tahitians, who were described by Cook as 

without shame in respect of actions which among ourselves 

especially excite it, and as feeling shame in respect of 

actions which among ourselves excite none. These people 

were extremely averse to our custom of eating in society. 

^^ They eat alone, they said, because it was right/' The 

other instance, equally anomalous, is even more startling. 

In Vate " it is considered a disgrace to the family of an 

aged Chief if he is not buried alive/' A like usage and 

accompanying feeling existed in Fiji. 

A son Said, when about to bnry his mother alive, " that it was from love 
to his mother that he had done so ; that, in conseqnence of the same love, 
they were now going to bnry her, and that none but themselves oonld or 
ought to do so sacred an offioe ! . . . she was their mother, and they 
were her ohildren, and they ought to put her to death." 

The belief being that people commence lifo in the next 
World at the stage they have reached when they leave this 
World ; and that hence postponement of death tili old age 
entails a subsequent miserable existence. 

Thus we have abundant proof that with acts which do 
violence to our moral sontiments, there are associated, in 
the minds of other races, feelings and ideas not only 
warranting them but enforcing them. They are fulfille.d 
with a sense of Obligation ; and non-fulfilment of them, 
regarded as breach of duty, brings condemnation and 
resulting self-reproach, 

§ 121 • Everywhere during social progresa custom passes 
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into law. Practically speaking, CDstom ia law in nndeve- 

loped societies. ^^ The old Innuits did so, and therefore we 

mnst/' say the existing Innuits (Esquimaux) ; and other 

uncivilized peoples similarly express the constraint they 

are nnder. In subsequent stages, customs become the 

acknowledged bases of laws. It is true that afterwards 

the body of laws is made up in part of alleged divine 

commands — the themistes of the Greeks, for example ; but 

in reality these, supposed to come from one who was 

originally an apotheosized ruler, usually enforce existing 

customs. Leviticiia shows us a whole body of practices^ 

many of them of kinds which would be now regarded as 

neither religious nor moral, thus acquiring authority. 

Whether inherited from the undistinguished forefathers of 

the tribe, or ascribed to the will of a deceased king, customs 

embody the rule of the dead over the living; as do also the 

laws into which they harden. 

Of course, therefore, if ideas of duty and feelings of 

Obligation Cluster round customs, they cluster round the 

derived laws. The sentiment of " ought " comes to be 

associated with a legal injunction, as with an injunction 

traced to the general authority of ancestors or the special 

authority of a deified ancestor. And not only does there 

hence arise a consciousness that obedience to each parti- 

cular law is right and disobedience to it wrong, but even- 

tually there arises a consciousness that obedience to law in 

general is right and disobedience to it wrong. Especially 

is this the case where the living ruler has a divine or 

semi-divine character; as witness the foUowing Statement 

concerning the ancient Peruvians :— 

*( The most oommon punishment was death, for they said that a culprit was 
not ponished for the delinquencies he had committed, but for having broken 
the commandment of the Ynoa, who was respeoted as God." 

And this conception, reminding us of religious concep- 
tions anciently current and still current, is practically 
paralleled by the conceptions still expressed by jurists 
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and accepted by most Citizens. For though a distinction 
is commonly made between legal Obligation and moral 
Obligation, in those cases where the law is of a kind in 
respect of which ethics gives no direct verdict; yet the 
Obligation to obey has come to bo, if not nominally yet 
practically, a moral Obligation. The words habifcually nsed 
imply this. It isheld ^* right ^' to obey the law and " wrong" to 
disobey it. Conf ormity and nonconformity briag approbation 
and reprobation, just as though the legal injunction were a 
moral injunction. A man who has broken the law, even 
though it be in a matter of no ethical significance, — say a 
householder who has ref used to fiU up the census-paper or 
a pedlar who has not taken out a license — ^feels, when he is 
brought bef ore the magistrates, that he is regarded not only 
by them but by spectators as morally blameworfchy. The 
feeling shown is quite as strong as it would be were he 
convicted of aggressing on his neighbours by nuisances — 
perpetual noises or pestilent odours — which are moral 
offences properly so called. That is to say, law is upheld 
by a sentiment indisfcinguishable from moral sentiment. 
Moreover, in some cases where the two conflict, the 
sentiment which upholds the legal dictum overrides the 
sentiment which upholds the moral dictum ; as in the case 
of the pedlar abo7e named. His aot in selling without a 
lioence is morally justifiable, and forbidding him to seil 
without u licence is morally unjustifiable — is an interferenoe 
with his due liberty, which is ethically unwarranted. Yet 
the factitious moral sentiment enlisted on behalf of legal 
authority, triumphs over the natural moral sentiment 
enlisted on behalf of rightful freedom. 

How strong is the artificial sanction acquired by a 
constituted authority, is seen very strikingly in the doings 
of Joint Stock associations. If the directors of a Company 
formed to carry out a specified underfcaking, decide to extend 
their activities so as to include nndertakings not originally 
Bpecifiedj and even nndertakings wholly unallied to those 
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originallj specified; and if they bring before the proprietary 
their proposals for doing this; it is held that if a majority 
(at one time a simple majority, but now two-thirds) apprpTe 
the proposal, the proprietary at large is bound by the 
decision. Should a few protest against being committed to 
such new undertakings, they are frowned upon and pooh- 
poohed as unreasonable obstructives : moral reprobation is 
vented against such resistance to the ruling agent and 
its supporters. Nevertheless the moral reprobation should 
be inverted. As a question of pure equity, the incorporated 
body cannot enter on any Lusinesses not specified or implied 
in the deed of incorporation. Those who break the original 
contract by entering on unspecified businesses, are un- 
justified; wliile those who stand by the original contract, 
however few in number, are justified. Yet so streng is tLe 
quasi-moral sanctiou associated with the acts of a constituted 
authority, that its ethically-wrong course is thought right, 
and insistence on regard for the ethically-right course is 
thought wrong I 

§ 122. How then are ethical ideas and sentiments to be 
defined — How, indeed, are they to be conceived in any 
consistent way ? Let us recapitulate. 

Throughout the past, and down to present days in most 
minds, conceptions of right and wrong have been directly 
associated with supposed divine injunctions. Acts have 
been classed as good or bad, not because of their intrinsic 
natures but because of their extrinsic derivations; and 
virtue has consisted in obedience. Under certain circum- 
stances, we find conduct regarded as praiseworthy or 
blameworthy according as it does or does not inflict 
suflFeriüg or death upon fellow-beings ; while, under other 
circumstances, we find the praise or blame given according 
as it does or does not conduce to the welfare of fellow- 
beings. Then there is the Opposition between hedonism 
and asceticism : by some approbation is feit for deeds which 
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apparently conduce to the happiness of seif or others or 
both; while, contrariwise, others look with reprobation 
upon a way of living which makes happiness an end. 
By this clasa the perceptions of good and evil conduct, 
along with love of the one and hatred of the other, 
are traced to a moral sense; and ethics becomes the 
iaterrogation of, and obedience to, conscience. Contrariwise, 
by that class such guidance is ridiculed ; and calculations of 
consequences, irrespective of sentiment of right or theory 
of right, occupy the ethical sphere. Universally in early 
stages, and to a considerable degree in late stages, the idea 
of ought is associated with conformity to established customs, 
irrespective of their natures ; and when established customs 
grow into laws, the idea of ought comes to be associated 
with obedience to laws: no matter whether considered 
intrinsically good or intrinsically bad. 

Clearly, therefore, the conceptions of right, Obligation^ 
duty, and the sentiments associated with those conceptions, 
have a far wider ränge than the conduct ordinarily con- 
ceived as the subject-matter of moral science. In different 
places and under different circumstances, substantially the 
same ideas and feelings are joined with classes of actions 
of totally opposite kinds, and also with classes of actions of 
which moral science, as ordinarily conceived, takes no cog- 
nizance. Hence, if we are to treat the subject scientifically^ 
we must disregard the limits of conventional ethics, and 
consider what are the intrinsic natures of ethical ideas 
and sentiments. 

§ 123. A trait common to all forms of sentiments and ideas 
to be classed as ethical, is the consciousness of authority, 
The nature of the authority is inconstant. It may be 
that of an apotheosized ruler or other deity supposed to 
give commands. It may be that of ancestors who have 
bequeathed usages, with or without injunctions to follow 
them. It may be that of a living ruler who makes laws, or 
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a military Commander who issues Orders. It may be that 
of an aggregate public opinion, either expressed throngb a 
govemment or otherwise expressed. It may be that of 
an imagined utility which every one is bound to further. 
Or it may bo that of an internal monitor distinguisbed 
as conscience. 

Along with the dement of antbority^ at once intelleo- 
tnally recognized and emotionally responded to, there goes 
the dement, more or less definite, of coerdon. The 
consciousness of ought which the recognition of authority 
implies, is joined with tbe consciousness of miistf which the 
recognition of force implies. Be it the power of a god, of 
a king, of a chief soldier, of a populär government, of an 
inherited custom, of an unorganized social feeling, there is 
always present the conception of a power. Even when 
the injunction is that of an internal monitor, the conception 
of a power is not absent; since the expectation of the 
penalty of sdf-reproach, which disobedience may entail, is 
vaguely recognized as coercive. 

A further component of the ethical consciousness^ 
and often the largest component, is the represented 
opinion of other individuals, who also, in one sense^ 
constitute an authority and exercise a coercion. This, 
either as actually implied in others' behaviour, or as 
imagined if they are not present, commonly serves more 
than anything eise to restrain or impel. How large a 
component this is, we see in a child who blushes when 
wrongly suspected of a transgression, as much as when 
rightly suspected; and probably most have had proof that, 
when guiltless, the feeling produced by the conceived repro- 
bation of others is scarcely distinguishable from the feeling 
which would be produced by such reprobation if guilty. 
That an imagined public opinion is the chief dement of 
consciousness in cases where the acts ascribed or committed 
are intrinsically wrong, is shown when this imagined or 
expressed opinion refers to acts which are not intrinsically 
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wrong. The emotion of shame ordmarily accompanying 
Bome gross breach of social Convention which is morally 
indifferent, or even morally praiseworthy (say wheeling 
home the barrow of a costermonger who has lamed himself ), 
may be quite as streng as tbe emotion of sliame whicb f oUows 
the proved utterance of an unwarranted libel — an act 
intrinsically wrong. In the majority of people the feeling 
of ought not will be more peremptory in the first case than 
in the last. 

If, now, we look at the matter apart from conventional 
y^ classifications, we see that where the consciousnesses of 
authority, of coercion, and of public opinion, combined in 
different proportions, result in an idea and a feeling of 
Obligation, we must class these as ethical irrespective of the 
kind of action to which they ref er. If the associated concep- 
tions of right are similar,and the prompting emotions similar, 
we mnst consider the mental states as of the same nature, 
though they are enlisted on behalf of acts radically opposed. 
Or rather, let us say that, with the exception of an idea and 
a sentiment incidentally referred to, we must class them as 
f orming a body of thought and feeling which may be called 
pro-ethical ; and which, with the mass of mankind, stauds in 
place of the ethical properly so called. 

§ 124. For now let us observe that the ethical sentiment 
and idea properly so called, are independent of the ideas 
and sentiments above described as derived from external 
authorities, and coercions, and approbations — religious, 
political, or social. The true moral consciousness which 
we name conscience, does not refer to those extrinsic 
results of conduct which take the shape of praise or blame, 
reward or punishment, externally awarded ; but it refers to 
the intrinsic results of conduct which, in part and by some 
intellectually perceived, are mainly and by most, intuitively 
feit. The moral consciousness proper does not contemplate 
obligations as artificially imposed by an external power; 

22 
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nor is it chiefly occupied with estimates of the amounts of 
pleasure and pain which given actions may produce, thougli 
these may be clearly or dimly perceived ; but it is chiefly 
occupied with recognition of , and regard f or, those conditions 
by fulfilment of which happiness is achieved or misery 
avoided. The sentiraent enlisted on behalf of these con- 
ditions is often in harraony with the pro-ethical sentinaent 
compounded as above described, though from time to time 
in conflict with it ; but whether in harmony or in conflict, it 
is vaguely or distinctly recognized as the rightful ruler: 
responding, as it does, to consequences which are not 
artificial and variable^ but to consequences which are 
natural and permanent. 

It should be remarked that along with established 
supremacy of this ethical sentiment proper, the feeling of 
Obligation, though continuing to exist in the background 
of consciousness, ceases to occupy its foreground; since 
the right actions are habitually performed spontaneously or 
from liking. Though, while the moral nature is imperfectly 
developed, there may often arise conformity to the ethical 
sentiment under a sense of compulsion by it ; and though^ in 
other cases, non-conformity to it may cause subsequent self- 
reproach (as instance a remembered lack of gratitude^ 
which may be a source of pain without there being any 
thought of extrinsic penalty) ; yet with a moral natura 
completely balanced, neither of these feelings will arise^ 
because that which is done is done in satisiaction of the 
appropriate desire. 

And now having, mainly for the purpose of making the 
Statement complete, contemplated the ethical sentiment 
proper, as distinguished from the pro-ethical sentiment, we 
may for the present practically dismiss it from our thoughts, 
and consider only the phenomena presented by the pro- 
ethical sentiment under its various forms. For throughout 
the remaining chapters of this division, treating inductively 
c\£ ideas and feelings about conduct displayed by mankind 
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at large, we shall be concerned almost exclusively with the 
pro-ethical sentiment : the ethical sentiment proper being, 
in the great mass of cases, scarcely discernible. 

Before entering on the task indicated, let me add that 
a good deal which approaches to repetition will be found in 
the immediately-succeedingpages — not repetition in so far as 
the evidence given is concerned, but in so far as the cardinal 
ideas are concerned. In the preliminary discussion to which 
this chapter and the preceding one have been devoted, it 
has been necessary to state in brief some of the leading 
conceptions which a general inspection of the phenomena 
suggests. These conceptions have now to be set forth in 
lull, along with the masses of facts which give birth to them. 
But while it seems well to apologize beforehand for the 
recurrence, in elaborated forms, of ideas already expressed 
in small space, I do not alfcogether regret having to elaborate 
the ideas ; since there will be aflforded occasion for further 
emphasizing conclusions which can scarcely be too much 
dwelt upon. 
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CHAPTER III. 



AGGRESSION. 



§ 125. Under tliis title, accepted in its füll meaning, 
may be ranged many kinds of acts — acts so many and 
various that they cannot be dealt with in one cbapter. 
Here I propose to restrict tbe application of the title to 
acts inflicting bodily injury on others to the extent of 
killing or wounding them — acts of kinds which we cla.ss 
as destructive. 

Even of these acts, which we may consider as completely 
or partially homicidal, tliere are sundry kinds not compre- 
hendod under aggression as ordinarily understood. I refer 
to those which do not imply antagonism or conflict. 

The first of them to be named is infanticide. Far 
from being regarded as a crime, child-murder has been, 
throughout the world in early times, and in various parts 
of the World still is, regarded as not even an offence: 
occasionally, indeed, as a duty. We have that infanticide 
which is dictated by desire to preserve the lives of adults ; 
for in a tribe which is ever on the border of starvation, 
addition of some to its number may prove fatal to others. 
Female infanticide, too, is often dictated by thought et 
tribal welfare : the established policy is to kill girls, who, 
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while not useful for purposes of war and the chase^ will, if 
in excess^ injuriously tax the food-supplies. Then, again, 
we have the child-murder oommitted in a fit of passion. 
Among savages, and even among the Bemi-civili25ed, this 
is considered an indifferent matter : the power of life and 
death over children being, in early stages, taken for granted. 
Once more we have the sacrifice of children to propitiate 
cannibal chiefs, living or dead. Eegarded as an Obligation, 
this may be classed as prompted by a pro-ethical sentiment. 

Tuming to the socially-sanctioned homicides of which 
the victims are adults, we may set down first those which 
in many places occur at fanerals; as instance Indiai^ suttees 
until recent times. On much larger scales are the immola- 
tions durin g the obsequies of chiefs and kings. The killing 
of wives to accompany their dead husbands to the other 
World, and the killing of male attendants to serve them in 
the other world (sometimes also of friends) are forms of 
Wholesale slaughter which have occurred in many countries, 
and still occur in parts of Africa. And with these may 
be joined such slaughters as those which are common in 
Dahomey, where a man is killed that his double may carry 
a message from the king to a deceased ancestor. Homi- 
cides of this class have also a kind of pro-ethical Warrant; 
since they are instigated by reverence for custom and by 
the Obligation of loyalty. 

Lastly we have the homicides prompted by beliefs classed 
as religious. With or without the ascription of divine 
cannibalism, the sacrifices of victims to deities have prevailed 
widely among various races in early times — Phoenicians, 
Scythians, Greeks, Bomans, Assyrians, Hebrews &c. — 
carried, in some places, to great extremes; as in Ancient 
Mexico, where thousands of human victims annually were 
slain on altars, and where wars were made on the plea that 
the gods were hungry. And to these religious homicides 
which^ in early stages, ministered to the supposed appetites 
of the gods, must be added the religious homicides which. 
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in comparatively modern times, have been conamitted, alike 
by Catholics and Protestants, to appease the supposed wrath 
of tbeir God against misbelievers. 

ünder that theory which regards tbe rightness of acts 
as constituted by fulfilment of divin e injunctions, tliese 
religious bomicides, in common witb sundry of those above 
described, were prompted by one of the motives we class 
as pro-ethical. 

§ 126. From these aggressions, taking the form of 
homicides, which are not consequent on personal or tribal 
antagonisms^ let us pass to those of which bloodthirstiness 
is the cause, with or without enmity, personal or tribal. 

I will begin with an instance which I have named else- 

where — that of the Fijians,among whom murder was thought 

honourable. Credence to this Statement, which otherwise 

one would be inclined to withhold, is justified by know- 

ledge of kindred statements respecting other peoples. 

Livingstone teils us that — 

A Bushman " sat by the fire relating his early adventnres : among these 
was kilüng five other Bushmen. ' Two/ said he, counting on his fingers, 

* were females, one a male, and the other two calves/ — * What a yiUain 
you are to boast of killing women and children of your own nation I What 
will God say when you appear before him ?* — *He will say,' replied he, 

* that I was a very clever fellow.* ... I discovered that, though he was 
employing the word which is nsed among the Bakwains when speaking of 
the Deity, he had only the idea of a chief , and was all the time referring 
to Sekomi.'* 

Still more astounding is the state of things, and the kind of 

sentiment, described by Wilson and Felkin in their accoant 

of Uganda. Here is an illustrative incident. 

** A yonng page of Mtesa's [king of Uganda], son of a subordinate chief, 
was frequently employed to bring me messages from the palace, and one 
n\orning came down to my house, and informed me with great glee that he 
had just killed his father. I inquired why he had done this, and he said 
that he was tired of being merely a servant, and wished to become a chief, 
and said so to Mtesa, who replied, * Oh, kill your father, and you will become 
a chief ; * and the boy did so.'* 

That, among peoples who lead lives of aggression, it is a 
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virtue to be a destroyer and a vice to be peacef ul, sundry 
cases prove. 

** The name of * harami * — ^brigand — ^is still honourable among the Hejazi 
Bedouins. . . . He, on Üie other hand, who is lucky enough, as we should 
express it, to die in his bed, is caUed * f atis ' (oarrion, the corpa crdvi of the 
Elephts) ; his weeping mother will exolaim, ' that my son had perished of 
a cut-throat I ' and her attendant crones will suggest, with deference, that 
such evil came of the will of Allah.** 

How prof ound may become the belief in the virtue of man- 
slaughter, is made clear by the Kukis, whose paradise is 
" the heritage of the man who has killed the largest number 
of his enemies in life, the people killed by him attending 
on him as his slaves/' 

With this supposed divine approval of man-slaying, we 
may join the social approval manifested in other cases. 
Among the Pathans^ one of the tribes on the north-west 
frontier of the Punjaub, '^there is hardly a man whose 
hands are unstained," and ^'each person counts up his 
murders/' That, under wild social conditions, a sentiment 
of this kind readily arises, was shown in California during 
the gold period. Murderers ^^continued to notch the number 
of their victims on neatly kept hilts of pistols or knives/' 

§ 127. If from the implied or expressed belief in the 
honourableness of private homicide, illustrated by some 
still-extant savages, we tum to the belief in the honour- 
ableness of that public and wholesale homicide for which 
the occasions are given by real or pretended intertribal 
or international injuries, ancient records of barbarous and 
semi-civilized peoples furnish illustrations in abundance. 

Among the gods of the primitive Indians, Indra is lauded 
in the Rig-Veda as the devastating warrior, and Agni, too, 
''was born, the slayer of the enemy/' and the "destroyer of 
cities *\ Emulating their gods, the warriors of the Big- Veda 
and the Mahabharata glory in conquests. Propitiating Indra 
with deep libations, the hero prays : — '' Let us share the 
wealth of him whom thou hast slain ; bring us to the house- 
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hold of him who is hard to vanqaisk.'^ And tfaen with sncli 
prayers, common to militant peoples, may be joined passages 
from the MahabharcUa reoommending atrocities. 

** Lei a man inspire bis enemj with oonfidenoe f or some real reason, and 
then smite him at the proper time, when his foot has slipped a lifctle." 

**Withont oatting into an enemy's marrow, without doing someihiiig 
dreadfol, without smiting like a killer of fish, a man does not attain great 
progperity." 

** A son, a brother, a father» or a iriend, who present apy obstaole to one's 
intereets are to be alain." 

After these early Aryans, look now at some of the early 
Semites. Still more extreme in the implied praiseworthi- 
ness of sanguinary deeds, are they shown to have been by 
their records. Assyrian kings glorify themselves in inscrip- 
tions describing wholesale slaaghters and the most savage 
cmelties. Sennacherib, driving his chariot through '^ deep 
pools of blood/' boasts — " with blood and flesh its wheels 
were clogged;" Assurbanipal says of the oonquered — ''their 
tongues I puUed out/' *' the limbs out ofE I caused to be 
eaten by dogs, bears, eagles, vultures, birds of heaven;'* 
Tiglath-Pileser's account of the slain Muskayans is that 
''their oarcases oovered the Valleys and the tops of the 
mountains;*' in an insoription of Assur-natsir-pal come the 
words — "I am a weapon that spares not/* the revolted 
nobles " I flayed, with their skins I covered the pyramid,^ 
"their young men and maidens I burned as a holooaust;'* 
»nd of his enemies Shalmaaeser II says-" with their 
blood I dyed the mountains like wool/' Evideatly the 
expectation was that men of after times would admire these 
meroiless destructions^ and this implies belief in their 
righteonsness ; for we cannot assume that these Assyrian 
kings intentionally made themselves eternally infamous. 

Omitting evidence furnished in plenty by the histories 
of the Egyptians, Persians^ Greeks^ Maoedonians^ Bomans^ 
we find kindred thoughts and feelings betrayed by tho 
peoples of northem Europe. The Gkmls of early days, 
galloping home with the heads of their enemies slung to 
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tHeir saddles^ displayed them on stakes or preserved ihem 

in chests. Acoording to Cassar : — 

The Suevi and Germans generally '* esteem it their greatest praise . . that 
the lands about their tenitories lie unocoupied to a very great extent." 

And the fact that the Norse paradise was conceived as a 

place for daily combats, sufficiently shows how dominant 

was the belief in the virtue o£ successful aggression. That 

throughout the Middle Ages successful aggression was 

thought the one thing worth living for, needs no proof. 

History, which is little more than the Newgate Calendo.r of 

nations, describingpoliticalburglaries and their results^yields 

illustrations on every page : ^' arms and the man '^ supply 

the universal theme. No better way of showing the dominant 

sentiment down to comparatively recent times, can be f ound 

than that of quoting the mottoes of nobles, of which here 

are some English ones. Earl of Rosslyn — ^^ Fight ;** Baron 

Hawke — ^^ Strike ;** Earl of Sef ton — " To conquer is to live ;*^ 

the Marquis of Downshire — ^^ By God and my sword I will 

obtain;^' the Earl of Carysfort — "This hand is hostile;" 

Count Magawley — '^ The red hand to victory ;*^ the Duke of 

Athole — ^^Forth, fortune, and fiU the fetters/^ And the 

general spirit is well shown by lines illustrating the motto 

of the Middleton family : — 

*' My sword, my spear, my shaggy shield, 
These make me lord of all below, 
And he who fears the lanoe to wield 
Beneath my shaggy shield must bow, 
His lands, his vineyards must resign, 
For all that cowards have is mine/* 

Mottoes being the expressions of feelings held above all 
others worthy, and tacitly assuming the existence of like 
feelings in others, those quoted imply the social sanctiou 
given to aggressiveness ; and we need but recall the 
religious ceremonies on the initiation of a knight, to see 
that his militant course of lifo was supposed to have a 
divine sanction also. War, even unprovoked war, was 
ßupported by a pro-ethical sentiment, 

Nor is it essentially otherwise even now. Thinly veiled 
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by conventional respect f or the professed religions creed^ 
the old spirit continually discloses itself. Much more f eeliog 
than is excited by a hymn, is excited by the song — " The 
Hardy Norseman;** and pride in the doings of the ^^sea- 
wolves '^ who '^ conquered Normandy," shown by the line — 
^^Oh, ne^er should we forget our sires/' is habitually 
sympathized in, No reading is more populär than narra- 
tives of battles; and the epithet "great," as applied to 
Alexander, Karl, Peter, Frederick, Napoleon, is applied 
notwithstanding all the atrocities they committed. Occa- 
ßionally, indeed, we meet with overt expression of this 
sentiraent. Lord Wolseley says of the soldier : — " He mnst 
believe that his duties are the neblest that fall to man's 
lot. He must be taught to despise all those of civil life: *' 
a sentiment which is not limited to the ^^ duties " of the 
soldier as a def ender of his country, which in our day ho 
never performs, but is extended to his '^duties" as an 
invader of other countries, and especially those of weak 
peoples: the appetite for aggression transforms baseness 
into nobility. When, in the Hindoo epic, the god Indra is 
described as conquering a woman, we are astonished to find 
a victory which we should consider so cowardly lauded by 
the poet ; and when, on the walls of Karnak, we see Bameses 
represented as a giant holding by the hair half-a-dozen 
dwarfs, and cutting off all their heads with one sweep of 
his sword, we think it stränge that he should have thought 
to glorify himself by depicting an easy triumph of strong* 
over weak. But when with arms of precision, with shells, 
with rockets, with far-reaching cannon, peoples possessed 
only of feeble weapons are conquered with as great facility 
as a man conquers a child^ there comes applause in cor 
Journals, with titles and rewards to the leaders! The 
'^ duties " of the soldier so perf ormed are called " noble ; ^' 
while, held up in contrast with them, those of the peacef al 
Citizen are called despicable ! 

Beyond question, then, the sentiment which rejoices in 
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personal superiority, and, not asking for equitable cause, is 
ready, under an authority it willingly accepts, to slaaghter 
so-called enemies, is still dominant. The social sanction, 
and the reflected inner sanction due to it, constitute a 
pro-ethical sentiment which, in international relations, 
remains supreme. 

§ 128. The ethics of enmity thus illustrated, very little 
qualified in some tribes of savages, especially cannibals, 
qualified in but a moderate degree in ancient semi-civilized 
societies, and continuing predominant during the develop- 
ment of civilized societies, has been qualified more and 
more by the ethics of amity as the internal social life 
has disciplined men in peaceful Cooperation : the relative 
prosperities of nations, while in part determined by their 
powers of conquest, having been all along in part deter- 
mined by the extents to which, in daily intercourse, the 
aggressiveness of their members has been restrained. 

8uch peoples as have produced literatures show us, in 
relativ ely early days, the rise of an ethics of amity, set in 
Opposition to the ethics of enmity. Proceeding, as the 
expressions of it do, from the mouths of poets and sages, 
we may not measure by them the beliefs which then pre- 
vailed ; any more than we may now measure the prevailing 
beliefs by the injunction to forgive enemies, perpetually 
uttered by our priests. But even the occasional enuncia- 
tion of altruistic sentiments, occurring in ancient societies 
after there had been long-established states of relatively- 
peaceful life, is significant. And it is interesting to observe, 
too, how, after the absolute selfishness of the antagonistic 
activities, a violent reaction led to the preaching of absolute 
unselfishness. Thus while of that vast compilation which 
constitutes the Mahabhar ata, theolder parts are sanguinary 
in sentiment, the latter parts contain condemnations of 
needless warfare. It is said that fighting is the worst 
means of gaining victory, and that a king should extend 
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his conqnests without figliting. And there are mnoli more 

pronounced reprobations of aggressive action, as this ;— 

** Treat others as thoa would*st thjself be treated. 
Do nothing to thy neighbour, which hereaf ter 
Thou would'st not have thy neighboor do to thee. 
A man obtains a rnle of action by looking on his neighboor as himself." 

And then in fche writings of an Indian moralist, said by 

Sir William Jones to date three centuries B.c., we read the 

extreme statement : — 

** A good man who thinks only of benefiting his enemy has no feelings of 
hostility towards him even at the moment of being destroyed by him.*' 

Similarly among the Persians, we find Sadi writing — ^^ ShoTV 

kindness even to thy foes ; ^^ and again — *' The men of God's 

true faith, IVe heard, grieve not the hearts e'en of their 

foes/' In like manner among the Chinese, the teaching of 

Lao-Tsze was that— 

*'Peaoe is his highest aim ... he who rejoices at the destraotion ol 
human life is not fit to be entrusted with power in the world. He who 
has been instrumental in killing many people should move on oyer them 
with bitter tears." 

Confucius Said : — '' In carrying on your govemment, why 
should you use killing at all ? Let your evinced desires be 
for what is good, and the people will be good/^ Mencius 
held that " he who has no pleasure in killing men can '^ 
unite the empire ; and of the warlike he said that — 

"When contentions about territory are the ground on which they fight, 
they slaughter men, tili the fields are filled with them. When some 
Btruggle for a city is the ground on which they fight, they slaughter men 
tili the city is filled with them. . . . Death is not enough for such a crime.*' 

Early as was his time, Mencius evidently entertained 
higher sentiments than do "the westem barbarians** at 
the present time. The characterization which has been 
given to slavery — '^ the sum of all villanies " — would 
probably have been given by him to aggressive war. 

In section 573 of The Principles of Sociology, as also 
in section 437, instances are given of various tribes 
which, non-aggressive externally are also non-aggressive 
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intemally — tribes in which crimes of violence are so rare 
that scarcely any control is needed. There may be added 
a few other examples. There are the aborigines of Sumatra, 
a simple people who, thrust into the interior by the 
Malays, are described by Marsden as "mild, peaceable, 
and forbearing '' — ^that is, non-aggressive. There are the 
Thärus, inhabiting a retired strip of forest at the foot of the 
Himalayas, which affords them a ref uge from invaders, and 
who are described as " a peacef ul and good-natured race/' 
Further, we have a specially relevant testimony given by 
different authorities respecting the Iroquois. In his work, 
The Leagvs of the Iroquois, Morgan says : — 

" It was the boast of the Iroquois that the great object of their confederacy 
was peaoe — to break up the spirit of perpetual warfare, whioh had wasted 
the red raoe from age to age." 

And then clear indication of the results is contained in the 
foUowing Statement made by the same writer — 

« Crimes and offenoes were so unfrequent mider their social System, that the 
Iroquois can scarcely be said to have had a criminal code." 

Here, however, the truth which it specially concerns us 
to note is that during states of hostility which make ag- 
gression habitual, it acquires a social sanction, and in some 
cases a divine sanction : there is a pro-ethical sentiment 
enlisted on its behalf. Contrariwise, in the cases just 
referred to, aggressiveness meets with reprobation. An 
ethical sentiment, rightly so-called, produces repug- 
nance to it. 

Nor was it otherwise with the Hebrews. After the 
chronic antagonisms of nomadic lifo had been brought to 
an end by their captivity, and after their subsequent wars 
of conquest had ended in a comparatively peaceful state, 
the expression of altruistic sentiments became marked; 
until, in Leviticus, we see emerging the principle, often 
regarded as exclusively Christian — " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ^^ — a principle, however, which appears 
to have been limited to ^^the congregation of the children 
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of Israel/' And tlien in later days by the Essenes, asf 
well as by Christ and bis apostles, tbe ethics of amity, 
exten ded so as to include enemies, was carried even to the 
extreme of tuming the cheek to the smiter. 

§ 129. Into what general induction may these facts be 
grouped ? Taken in the mass, the evidence shows, as we 
might expect, that in proportion as inter-tribal and inter- 
national antagonisms are great and constant^ the ideas and 
feelings belonging to the ethics of enmity predominate ; 
and, conflicting as they do with the ideas and feelings 
belonging to the ethics of amity, proper to the intenial lifo 
of a Society, they in greater or less degrees repress these, 
and fiU with aggressions the conduct of man to man. 

Miscellaneous kinds of homicide, such as were noted at 
the outset — ^infanticide, kilUng for cannibalism^ immolations 
at funerals, sacrifices to the gods — are characteristic of 
societies in which warfare is habitual. Those most atrocious 
of man-eaters, the Fijians, among whom every one carried 
his life in his band, implied their ingrained militancy by 
their conception of the other world, where their gods "make 
war, and kill and eat each another,^^ and bear such names as 
"the murderer,*' ^'fresh from the cutting up or slaughter,^' 
&c. ; where a chief arriving after death, boasts that he has 
'^destroyed many towns, and slain many in war/' and where 
"men who have not slain an enemy" suffer "the most 
degrading of all punishments." The Bushmen, exhibiting 
pride in private murder, pass their lives in ceaseless antagon- 
ism with men and beasts around— aggressing and aggressed 
upon. So, too, the Bedouin tribes instanced as thinking 
any death save one suffered in combat disgraceful, commit 
never-ending aggressions. And the Waganda, the king 
of whom suggested to his page the parricide gladly carried 
out by him, are soldiers noted for "their warlike character, 
which tinges the whole of their life and govemment.^' 

If, from the relations as illastrated in these extreme 
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cases^ we pass to the relations as illustrated in developing 
societies, we see that with decrease of external aggressive- 
ness there goes decrease of internal aggressiveness. 
Daring the Merovingian period, along with chronic militant 
activities on large and small scales, occurring even to the 
extent of wars between towns, perpetual violence charac- 
terized the relations of individuals : kings murdered their 
queens^ royal fathers were murdered by their sons, princely 
brothers murdered brothers, while bloodshed and cruelty 
prevailed everywhere. In the next period the conquests of 
Charlemagne were accompanied by atrocities large and 
small. He beheaded 4,000 Saxons in one day, and 
inflicted death on those who refused baptism or ate flesh 
during Lent. Similarly throughout the Feudal ages, recur- 
ring international fights were accompanied by perpetual 
fights among nobles; the chroniclers describe little eise 
than erimes ; and the slaughtering of serfs by knights was 
passed over as a thing not caUing for reproach. But as the 
conrse of ages and the consolidation of kingdoms brought 
diminution of a diffused warfare, and as, by consequence, 
industrial activities, with resulting internal co-operation, 
filled larger Spaces in men's lives, the more unscrupulous 
forms of aggressiveness came to be reprobated, while appro- 
bation was given to conduct characterized by regard for 
others. And though modern times have seen great 
wars^ yet, since the militant activities have not been all- 
pervading as in earlier times, the sentiments appropriate to 
peaceful activities have not been so universally repressed. 
Moreover, as we elsewhere saw, {Principles of Sociology, 
§ 573), the bmtality of Citizens to one another has from 
time to time increased along with renewed militancy and 
decreased along with cessation of it; while there have 
been concomitant modifications in the ethical Standard. 
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§ 130. Between physically injnring another, partially or 
to the death^ and injuring him either by taking possession 
of his body and labour, or of bis property, tbe kinsbip in 
nature is obvious. Both direct and indirect injuries are 
comprehended under the title Aggression ; and tbe second^ 
bke tbe first, migbt, witbout nndue straining of words, baye 
been brougbt witbin tbe limits of tbe last cbapter. But, as 
before implied, it bas seemed more convenient to separate 
tbe Aggression wbicb nearly always bas bloodsbed for its 
concomitant, from tbe aggression whicb is commonly blood- 
less. Here we bave to deal witb tbis last. 

Tbe extreme form of tbis last aggression is tbat wbich. 
ends in capturing a man and enslaving bim. Tbougb to 
class tbis under tbe bead of robbery is to do some violence 
to tbe name, yet we may reasonably say tbat to take a man 
from bimself, and use bis powers for otber purposes tban 
bis own, is robbery in tbe bigbest degree. Instead of 
depriving bim of some product of past labour voluntarily 
undertaken, it deprives bim of tbe products of fnture 
labours wbicb be is compelled to undertake. At any rate^ 
wbetber rightly to be called robbery or not, it is to be 
classed as an aggression, if not so grave as tbat of inflicting 
deatb, yet next to it in gravity. 

It is needless bere to furnisb proofs tbat tbis kind of 
aggression bas been, from very early stages of buman pro- 
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gress, a concomitant of militancy. Eating the ranquished 
or tunsing them into bondsmen^ commonly became alterna- 
tives where inter-trib^l conflicts were perpetual. Prom the 
incldental making of captives there has frequently grown 
up the intentional making of captives. An established 
policy bas dictated invasions tö procure workers or victims. 
But whether with or without intention, this robbery in the 
bighest degree has been, throughout^ a concomitant of 
habitual war: coold not^ indeed^ have arisen to any extent 
withont war. 

A closely-allied form of robbery — somewhat earlier, since 
we find it in mde tribes which do not make slaves — ^is the 
stealing women. Of course^ along with viotory over comba- 
tants there has gone appropriation of the non-combatants 
belonging to them ; and women have consequently been in 
all early stages among the prizes of conqnerors. In books 
treating of primitive marriage^ like that of Mr. McLennan, 
there will be f ound evidence that the stealing of women not 
nnfreqnently becomes the normal process by which the 
nnmbers of a tribe are maintained. It is found best to 
avoid the cost of rearing them, and to obtain by fighting 
or theft the requisite number from other tribes. Becoming 
a traditional policy, this custom often acqnires a streng 
sanction ; and is supposed by some to have originated the 
interdict against marriage with those of the same clan. 
Bnt, however this nriay be, we habitually find women 
regarded as the most valued spoils of victory ; and often, 
where the men are killed, the women are preserved to 
become mothers. It was so with the Caribs in their 
cannibal days ; and it was so with the Hebrews, as shown 
in Numbers xxxi. 17 — 18, where we read that, after a 
successfnl war, all the wives and the males among the 
'Aildren were ordered by Moses to be killed, while the 
virgins were leserved for the use of the captors. (See 
also Deuteronomy xxi.) 

Now the truth here to be observed is that in societies 
which have not risen to high stages, the ethical sentiment^ 

23 
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or rather the pro-ethical sentiment, makes no protest 
against robberies of these kind; but, contrariwise, gives 
countenance to them. The cruel treatment of prisoners 
delineated in Egyptian and Assyrian wall-paintings and 
wall-scalptures, implies, what the records teil, that there 
was a social sanction for their subsequent bondage. Simi- 
larly, we do not see in the literature of the Greeks, any 
more than in the literature of the Hebrews, that the holding 
of men in slaveiy called forth moral reprobation. It was 
the same with the capture of women and the making wives 
of them, or more frequently concubines : this was creditable 
rather than discreditable. With the social sanction for the 
stealing of women by the early Aryans, as narrated in 
the Mahabharata, there was also a divine sanction; and it is 
manifest that among the Hebrews there was social if not 
divine sanction for the taking of the virgins of Jabesh-Gilead 
for wives, and also for the stealing of the '^ daughters of 
Shiloh/^ {Judges xxi.) 

Under this head it needs only to add that modern pro- 
gress with its prolonged discipline of internal amity, as 
opposed to that of exterual enmity, has been accompanied 
by disappearance of these grossest forms of robbery. The 
ethical sentiment, rightly so-called, has been developed to 
the extent needfol for snppressing them« 

§ 131. Success in war being honorable, all accompani- 
ments and signs of such success become honorable. Hence^ 
along with the enslaving of captives if they are not eaten^ 
and along with the appropriation of their women as con- 
cubines or wives, there goes the seizing of their property. 
A natural sequence is that not only during war but at other 
times, robbery of enemies, and by implication of strangers, 
who are ordinarily classed as enemies, is distinguished f rom 
robbery of fellow-tribesmen : the first being called good 
even when the last is called bad. 

Among the Comanches ^^a young man is not thought 
worthy to be counted in the list of warriors, tili he has 
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returned from some successfal plandering expedition, . . . 
the greatest thieves are . . the most respectable -members 
of Society/^ A Patagonian is considered ^^ as indifferently 
capable of sapporting a wife unless he is an adept in the 
art of stealing from a stranger/^ Livingstone says of the 
East Africans : — 

'* In tribes which have been accustomed to cattle-stealing, the act is not 
considered i^imoral, in the way that theft is. Before I knew the language 
well, I Said to a chief, * You stole the cattle of so and so.* * No, I did not 
steal them/ was the reply, * I only lifted them.' The word * gapa ' is identical 
with the Highland term for the same deed." 

Conceming the Kai mucks the account of Pallas is that 
they are addicted to theft and robbery on a large scale, but 
not of people of their own tribe. And Atkinson asserts 
the like of the Kirghis. 

" Thieving of this kind [stealing horses or cameis from one of the same 
tribe] is instantly ponished among the Eirghis ; bat a baranta, like the 
saoking of a town, is honourable plunder." 

Hence doubtless arises that contrast^ seeming to us so 
stränge, between the treatment which robber-tribes, such 
as Bedouins, show to strangers under their roof s and the 
opposite treatment they show to them after they have 
departed. Says Atkinson : — 

"My host [a Eirghis chief] said Eoubaldos [another Eirghis chief to 
whom I was going] would not molest us at his aoulf but that some of his 
bands would be set on our track and try to plunder us on our march." 

Perhaps it is among the Turcomans that we find the most 
marked illustrations of the way in which predatory tribes 
come to regard theft as honourable. By the people of 
Merv, raids " even among members of the same tribe are 
not, or were not until lately, looked upon in the light of 
robberies '^ ; but the raids must be on a respectable scale. 

" It is curious that, while red-handed murder and robbery were a recognised 
means of ezistence among the Tekk^s, thievery, in the sense of stealing from 
the person, or filching an article from a stall of the bazaar, was despised." 

And Mr. O'Donovan subsequently relates that when urging 
on the Merv Council the cessation of marauding expedi- 
tions, a member ^' with angry astonishment '^ asked '^ how 

23 ♦ 
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in the name of Allah they were going to live if raids were 

not to be made " ! To all which evidence we may add the 

f acts that '' the Pathan mother often praya that her son may 

be a successful robber/^ that according to Rowney the like 

is done by the Af ridi mother, and the f urther fact that 

among the Torkomans a celebrated robber becomes a sainty 

and pilgrimages are made tohis tombto sacrifice and pray. 

While, in most of these cases, a marked distinction is 

recognized between robbery outside the tribe and robbery 

within the tribe, in other cases the last as well as the first 

is deemed not only legitimate bat praiseworthy. Dalton 

says of the Kukis : — 

*'The acoomplishment most esteemed amongst them was dezterity 
in thieving." 

Similarly, according to Gilmoar — 

" In Mongolia known thieves are treated as respectable members of sooiety. 
As long as they manage well and are snocessfol, little or no odiom seems to 
attach to them.** 

Of another Asiatic tribe we read : — 

"They [Angamis] are expert thieves and glory in the art, for among 
them, as with the Spartans of old, theft is only dishonourable and obnozions 
to panishment when disoovered in the aot of being oommitted." 

From America may be instanced the case of the Chinooks, 
by whom ^^cunning theft is regarded as hononrable; but 
they despise and often punish the inexpert thief /' A case 
in Af rica is furnished by the Waganda, warlike and blood- 
thirsty, among whom- 

** The distinctions between Tneum and tuum are very ill-defined ; and indeed all 
sin is only relative, the crime consisting in being deteoted.'* 

And then, passing to Polynesia, we find that among the 

Fijians — 

*^Sacce8S, without discovery, is deemed quite enough to make thieving 
Tirtuous, and a participation in the ill-gotten gain honourable." 

So that in these instances skill or conrage sanctifies any 
invasion of property-rights. 

§ 132. Evidence yielded by the historic races proves 
that along with a less active life of external enmity and a 
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more active Kfe of internal amity, there goes a cHange of 
ethical ideas and sentiments^ allied to that noted in the 
last chapter. 

The Big'-Veda describes tlie tHievish acta of the gods. 
Yishnu '^ stole the cooked mess '* at the Ubations of Indra. 
When Tvashtri began to perform a soma-sacrifice in honour 
of his son who had been slain by Indra^ and refused, on the 
gronnd of his homicide^ to allow the latter to assist at the 
ceremony, then ''Indra intermpted the celebration, and 
drank off the soma by force ". 

The moral principle thus exemplified by the gods is 

paralleled by the moral principle recommended for men. 

•« Even I he were to oovet the property of other people, he is bound as a 
Kshfttriya to take it by foroe of arms, and never to beg for it.*' 

But the Indian literature of later ages^ displaying the 
resolts of settled lif e^ inculcates opposite principles. 

Passing over illustrative facta fumished by other anoient 
historio peoples^ it will suffice if we glance at the facta 
which medisdval and modern hiatoriea fumish, Daaent tella 
HS of the Norsemen, that — '' Robbery and piracy in a 
good straightforward wholeaale way were hooonred and 
respected/' Similarly with the primitive Germans. De- 
soribing them, Caesar says :- 

"Bobberies which are committed beyond the boundaries of eaoh 8tate 
bear no infamy. . . And when any of their ohiefs has said in an assembly 
* that he will be their leader, let those who are willing to follow, give in 
their names ; ' they who approve of both the enterprise and the man arise 
and promise their assistance, and are applauded by the people; such of them 
as bare not f oUowed him are oonsidered deserters and traitors, and confidence 
in all znatters is afterwards refused them." 

Not to attempt the impossible task of tracing through some 
teu centuries the relation between the perpetual warsj 
large and small^ public and privatCj and the plundering of 
men by one another^ wholeaale and retail^ it will auffice to 
Single out apecial perioda. Of France in the early feudal 
period^ Ste. Palaye says : — 

<<Oiir old writers denounce the avarioe, greed, deceit, perjury, pillage, 
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theft, ahd brigandage, and other ezcesses of an onbridled soldiery, eqnally 
devoid of principles, morals, and sentiments.'* 

During the Hundred Years War a regime of robbery became 
universal, Amongthe nobles the desire for plunderwas the 
motive for fighting. Everywhere there was brigandage on a 
large scale^ as well as on a small scale. In addition to multi- 
tadinouS' scattered highwaymen there were organized com- 
panies of robbers who had their fortresses, lived luxuriously 
on the spoils of the surrounding country, kidnapped children 
for pages and women for concubines, and sold at high prices 
safe-conducts to travellers. And then, along with all these 
plunderings on land, there was habitual piracy at sea. 
Not only states, but towns and individuals equipped vessels 
for buccaneering ; and there were established refuges for 
marine freebooters. Take, again, the evidence f urnished by 
the Thirty Years War in Germany. Universal marauding 
became the established System. Soldiers were brigands. 
Not only did they plunder the people everywhere, but they 
used '^ thousand-fold torments *^ to make them disclose the 
placeswhere they had hidden their goods; and the peasants 
had to '^ tili their fields armed to the teeth '' against their 
fellow-countrymen. Meanwhile the soldiers were them- 
selves cheated by their officers, small and great, who some 
of them made large fortunes by their accumulated embez- 
zlements, at the sarae time that the princes robbed the 
nation by debasing the coinage. 

Involved and obscure as the evidence is, no one can fail 
to recognize the broad fact that with progress towards a 
State in which war is less frequent, and does not, as of old, 
implicate almost everyone, there has been a decrease o£ 
dishonesty, and a higher appreciation of honesty; to the 
extent that now robbery of a stranger has come to be as 
much a crime as robbery of a fellow-citizen. It is tme 
that there are still thefts. It is true that there are still 
multitudinous frauds. But the thefts are not so numerous, 
and the frauds are not of such gross kinds as they were. 
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From the days when kings frequently tricked their cre- 
ditors and shopkeepers boasted of tlieir ability to pass 
bad money, as Defoe teils ns, we have somewhat advanced 
in the respect for mev/m and tuum, Nay, äs sliown by 
Pikees History of Crime, the contrast is marked even be- 
tween the amount of transgression against property dnring 
the war period ending in 1815 and the recent amount of 
such transgression. 

§ 133. But of the relationship alleged^ the clearest proofs 
are fumished by contrasts between the warlike uncivilized 
tribes instanced above^ and the peacefnl uncivilized tribes. 
Here are traits presented by some of these last. 

Not only, according to Hartshome, is the harmless Wood- 
Veddah perf ectly honest, but he cannot conceive it possible 
that a man should '^take that which does not belong to 
him.'' Of the Bsquimaux, among whom war is unknown, 
we read that '' they are uniformly described as most scrupu- 
lously honest;** and any such qualification of this statement 
as is made by Bancroft^ refers to Esquimaux demoralized 
by contact with white traders. Of the Puegians we learn 
from Darwin that— 

" If any present was designed for one canoe, and it feil near another, it 
was invariably given to the right owner." 

And Snow says they were very honourable in their com- 
mercial dealings with him. Conceming certain of the 
Papuans on the Southern coast of New Guinea, who are 
described as too independent for combined action in war, 
we read that " in their bargaining the natives have generally 
been very honest, far more so than our own people/* 
And conceming others of this race, Kops teils us that 
the natives of Dory give evidence " of an inclination to 
right and justice, and streng moral principles. Theft is 
considered by them as a very grave oifence, and is of very 
rare occurrence." A like character is ascribed by Kolff 
to the abori£:ines of Lette. In Thü Principles of Sociology, 
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§§ 437 and 574, I haye giyen testimonies respecting tlie 
honesty of the peacefal Todas, Sant41s, Lepchas» Bodo and 
Dliim&ls, Hos, Chakm&s, Jaknns. Here I add some further 
testimonies, Consul Baker teils ns of the aborigines of 
Vera Cruz, now a subject race averse to military service, 
that ''the Indian is honest, and seldom yields to even the 
greatest temptation to steal.'^ In his description of a race 
inhabiting a ''long strip of swamp and forest" at "the foot 
of the Himalajas,'' Mr. Nesfield says that " their honesty 
is vonched for by a hnndred stories ; *^ " such at least is 
the character of the Thäm, so long as he remains in 
the safe seclnsion of his solitary wilds,'' where he is free 
from hostilities. And then, with the fact stated by 
Morgan conceming the Iroqoois, that "theft, the most 
despicable of human ciimes, was scarcely known among 
them,'' we have to join the fact that their leagne had been 
formed for the preservation of peace among its component 
peoples and had succeeded in its purpose for many 
generations. 



' § 134. Among intelligent creatarea tha Btrnggle for 
eziateoce entails aggressiona. Where these are not the 
destractiTe aggressiona of carnivorons creatares on their 
prey, th.ej are tlie aggressiona, not necessarily destructive 
bnt commonly violent, of creaturea competing with one 
another for food. Animals severally impelled by hnngei 
are ineritabl^r led into antagonisms hy endeavoura Beverally 
to seize whatever food they can } and injuries, more or 
less decided, are naoal coDCOmitanta. 

Ag^esBion leads to counter-aggreesion. Where both 
oreatnres bare powers of oSence, tbey are likely botb to 
nae them; especially where their power» of oSence are 
approzimately equal, that is, where they are creaturea of 
the aame speoiea : such creatures being also those commonly 
bronght into competition. That reanlta of this kind are 
inSTitable, will be manifest on reraembering that among 
members of the same species, those individnala which have 
not, in any oonaiderable degree, reBented aggresBions, muat 
I have ever tended to diaappear, and to have left behind 
those wiich bare with some effeet made connter-aggres- 
Bions. Fights, therefore, not only of predatory animals with 
prey bnt of animals of the same kind with one another, 
havB been nnavoidable from the first and have continned 
to the last. 

Every Sght is & Buccession of retaliations — ^bite being 
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given f or bite, and blow for blow. Usually these f ollow one 
another in quick succession, but not always. There is a 
postponed retaliation ; and a postponed retaliation is wbat 
we call revenge. It may be postponed for so short a time 
as to be merely a recommencement of the figbt, or it may 
be postponed for days, or it may be postponed for years. 
And hence the retaliation which constitutes what we call 
revenge, diverges insensibly from the retaliations which 
characterize a conflict. 

But the practice, alike of immediate revenge and of 
postponed revenge, establisbes itself as in some measure a 
check upon aggression ; since the motive to aggress is 
checked by the consciousness that a counter-aggression will 
come : if not at once then after a time. 

§ 135. Among human beings in early stages, there hence 

arises not only the practice of revenge but a belief that 

revenge is imperative — ^that revenge is a duty. Here, 

from Sir George Grey^s account of the Australians, we have 

a graphic picture of the sentiment and its results : — 

** The holiest duty a native is called on to perform is that of avenging the 
death of his nearest relation, for it is his peculiar duty to do so : until he has 
fulfilled this task, he is constantly taunted by the old women ; his wives, if 
he be married, would soon quit him ; if he is unmarried, not a Single young 
woman would speak to him ; his mother would oonstantly cry, and lament 
she should ever have given birth to so degenerate a son ; his father would treat 
him with oontempt, and reproaches would oonstantly be sounded in his ear.** 

Of illustrations from North America that fumished by the 

Sioux may be named. Burton says : — 

** The obstinate revengefulness of their Vendetta is proverbial ; they hate 
with the * hate of Hell ; ' and, like the Highlanders of old, if the author of 
an injury esoape them, they vent their rage upon the innocent, because he is 
of the same dan or oolour." 

From South America a case given by Schomburgk may 

be quoted. 

** My revenge is not yet satisfied, there still lives a member of the hated 
family/' said a Guiana native, whose relative he suspected to have 
been poisoned. 
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Here, again, is an instance from Williams' acconnt of the 
Fijians. 

** At that hoür of death, he never forgets an enemy, and at that time he 
never f orgives one. The dying man mentions his f oe, that his children may 
perpetoate his hatred, — ^it may be against his own son,— and kill him at the 
first opportunity." 

And then Thomson teils us of the New Zealanders that 

''not to avenge the dead, according to native law, indicates 

the most craven spirit/^ Passing to Asia I may quote 

Macrae's acconnt of the Kukis. 

**Like all savage people," the Kukis ** are of a mosi vindictive disposition; 
blood must always be shed for blood. . . . If a man shonld happen to be 
killed by an accidental fall from a tree, all his relations assemble . . . and 
rednce it to chips.*' 

In Petherick, we read that — 

The shedding of blood is " an offence with Arabs that neither time nor 
oontrition oan obliterate, thirst for revenge descending from father to son, 
and eyen through saocessive generations." 

So too of the East Africans Burton writes — 

** Beveuge is a raling passion, as the many rancorous fratricidal wars that 
haye preyaQed between kindred clans, even for a generation, prove. Betalia- 
tion and yengeanoe are, in fact, their great agents of moral control.'* 

In all these cases we see that either avowedly or tacitly 
revenge is considered a moral Obligation. 

The early stages of various existing peoples yield eqnally 
clear evidence. In his Japan in Days of Yore, Mr. Dening 
translates the life of Musashi, published by the Momtusho 
(Education Department), narrating a prolonged Vendetta 
fnll of combats and murders; and, in partial sympathy with 
the Japanese edncationists, remarks that his hero^s acts of 
undying revenge, displayed ''so many of the nobler aspects 
of human nature '' and are "calculated to inspire confidence 
in hnmanity." A kindred spirit is shown in the early 
Indian literature. The gods are revengeful. As described 
in the Big-Veda — 

*'Agni Bwallows his enemies, tears their skin, minces their members, 
and throws them before the wolyes to be eaten by them, or by the 
ahriaking ynltores." 
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And ihe ascribed character of the goda is participated in by 
their devotees^ as instance the invocation : — 

" Indra and Soma, bom the Bakshas, destroy them, throwthem down, ye two 
Balls, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, snffocate 
them, kill them, hurl them away, and slay the yoraoions. Indra and Soma, 
ap together against the corsing demoni May he bom and hiss like an 
oblati(« in the flre I Put yoor evezlasting hatred on the YÜlain.'* 

The narrative of the *' f erocious and deadlj strnggle " 
carried on ^'with all the frenzied wrath of demons/' as 
"Wheeler says, is fuU of vows of revenge — a revenge 
extending to horrible treatment of enemies' remains. Nor 
do we find a different sentiment displayed among the 
HebrewSy whether in the ascribed actions of Jahveh or the 
actions of his worshippers. The command to '^ blot out the 
remembrance of Amalek from under heaven^' {Deut. xxv. 
19), and the fulfilment of this command by Saal ajid 
Samuel^ to the extent of destroying not only the Amalekites 
but all their cattle, is a typical example of the implied divine 
revenge — a sample variously paralleled in other cases. 
And with this sanctification of revenge we see that the acts 
and feelings of the Hebrews themselves harmonized. The 
wreaking of vengeance was bequeathed as a duty; as when 
David, af ter enjoining Solomon to walk in the ways of the 
Lord, told him not to spare the son of a man who had 
carsed him, (and who had been forgiven on oath), saying — 
''bat his hoar head bring thou down to the grave with 
blood/' (1 Kings ii. 9.) 

It is superflaous to illustrate in detail the kindred senti- 
ments and ideas of European peoples throughout mediaeval 
times. Most of the political and private incidents narrated 
exhibit them. To inflict vengeance was among them, a& 
now among savages, considered an Obligation ; and when^ 
occasionally, the spirit flagged in men it was kept alive 
by women, as in the Merovingian period by Fredegonde 
and Brunehaut. Then in later centuries there were chronic 
&mily-feads between nobles everywheroj transmitted from 
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generation to generation. And the spirit was still active 
down to the time of the Abb6 Brantöme, who, in his wül, 
enjoins a nephew to exeoute vengeance on his behalf should 
he be injured when too old to avenge himself . Nay, the 
Vendetta, once so general, is even now not extinct in the 
Bast of Europe. 

Though, throughont the modern civilized world, not 
perturbed everywhere and always by conflicts, life does 
not f urnish such multitudinous examples of like meaning, 
yet survival of the ethics of enmity, in so far as it enjoins 
revenge, is sufficiently manifest. Duels almost daily 
occurring somewhere or other on the Continent, exhibit the 
conceived Obligation nnder its private form ; and under its 
public form we have before us a striking example in the 
persistent desire which the French cherish to punish the 
Germans for defeating them — a desire of which the strength 
has lately (Aug. 1891) been shown by the remarkable fact 
that while professedly enfchusiastio advocates of liberty 
and upholders of free institutions, they have been lauding 
''the noble Russian people^^ and the despotic Czar who 
holds them in bondage ; and all because they hope thus to 
be aided in their wished-for fight with Germany. Clearly 
the appropriate expression of their feeling is — ^Not that 
we love freedom less but that we love revenge more. 

§ 136. But, while societies have been in conrse of growth 
and consolidation, there have been occasional expressions 
of ideas and sentiments opposite to these — occasional 
expressions which, as they are associated with the arrival 
at more settled social states, may be fairly regarded as 
consequent npon a diminution of warlike activities. 

Various illustrations are fumished by the literature of 
Hindostan. In the code of Manu we read : — 

" Wound not another, though by him provoked, 
Do no one injury by thought or deed, 
Utter no word to pain thy fellow-creatares." 
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And again^ in another place^ tliere is the exhortation — 

** Treat no one with disdain, with patience bear 
Beviling langaage ; with an angry man 
Be never angry ; blessings give for oorses." 

Of like spirit is the following from the Oural: — 

*' To do no evil even to enemies will be oalled the chief of virtues." 

So, too, among some of the Persians. In their literature 

of the 7th Century we find the passage — 

"Think not that the valoor of a man oonsists only in coorage and force: 
if yoa can rise above wrath and forgive, you are of a value inestimable." 

At a later date, namely in a story of Sadi, there occurs 

the injunction : — 

** Hast thon been injured ? suffer it and clear 
Thyself from guilt in pardoning others' sin." 

And still more extreme is the doctrine we find in Hafiz, 
as translated by Sir William Jones : — 

«* Leam from yon Orient shell to love thy f oe, 
And Store with pearls the hand, that brings thee woe, 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 
Imblaze with gems the vnrist, that rends thy side." 

Nor are the writings of the Chinese sages without kindred 

utterances of sentiment. Lao-Tsze says: — "Recompense 

injury with kindness." So also according to Mencins — 

** A benevolent man does not lay up anger, nor cherish resentment against 
his brother, but only regards hitn with affection and love." 

While Confucius, in conformity with his doctrine of the 
mean, expresses a less extreme view. 

«* * What do yoa say conceming the principle that injury should be reoom- 
pensed with kindness?' The Master said, 'With Vrhat then will you 
recompense kindness? Becompense injury with justice, and reoompense 
kindness with kindness.' " 

In the later stages of Hebrew civilization, we similarly 
find the social and divine sanctions for revenge occasionally 
qualified — a mingling of opposed ideas and sentiments. 
While, in Ecclesiasticus xxx. 6, a father is regarded as 
happy who leaves " an aveager against his enemies,*' yet 
in eh. z. 6 there is an injunction to ''bear not hatred 
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for WTong received — an injunction containing in germ 
the ethical principle which, centuries later^ took shape 



in Cliristianity, 



§ 187. Proofs that decline of vindictiveness and growth 
of forgiveness are assooiated with decrease of militancy 
and increase of peaceful oo-operation, cannot be clearly 
disentangled from the facts; since the two kinds of life 
Iiave nearly everywliere, and at all times, been associated 
in one or other proportion. Bufc to such general evidence 
as the foregoing quotations furnish^ may be added some 
evidence fumished by existing societies. 

There is the fact that throughout the chief nations of 
Europe, the family-vendetta has disappeared during a 
period in which the conflicts of nations have become less 
constant^ and the peaceful exchange of Services within each 
nation more active : a contrast between ancient and modern 
which asserted itself soonest where the industrial type was 
earliest developed, namely, among ourselves. 

Again^ there is the fact that in our own society, with its 
comparatively small number of soldiers and a militancy 
less predominant than that of Continental societies with 
their vast armies and warlike attitudes, there has been a 
snppression of the revenge for private insults, while this 
with them continues; and so far has the vindictive spirit 
declined that an injured man who shows persistent animo- 
sity towards one who has injured him, is reprobated rather 
than applauded: forgiveness is, at any rate by many, 
tacitly approved. 

But if we seek a case in which the virtue supposed to be 
especially Christian is practised^ we must seek it among 
the non-Christians. Certain peaceful tribes of the Indian 
hills are characterized by it, as witness this account of 
the Lepchas : — 

** They are wonderfully honest, theft being scarcely known among them ; 
they rarely qnarrel among themselves. . . . They are singularly forgiving 
of injaries, when txme is given them. after hasty loss ol temper. Although 
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they were ready enoogh to lodge eomplaints bef ore the magistrate against 
one another in oases of assanlt and other offences, they rarely proseoated to 
a deoision, generally preferring to sabmit to arbitration, or making matoai 
amends and conoessions. They are averse to soldiering, and oannot be 
induced to enlist in oor army even for local servioe in the HUIb.*' 

THus we get both positive and negative evidence that tlie 

\^_y revengefulness within each society is proportionate to the 

habitual conflict with other societies; and that while, at 

the one extreme^ there is a moral sanction for revenge^ at 

the other extreme there is a moral sanction for forgiveness. 



I 



CHAPTEß VI. 



JUSTICE. 



§ 138. Perhaps the soul of goodness in things evil is 
by nothing better exemplified than by the good thing, 
justice, wbicli, in a rudimentary form, exists within the evil 
thing revenge. Meeting aggression by counter-aggression 
is, in the first place, an endeavour to avoid being suppressed 
by the aggressor, and to maintain that abilifcy to carry on 
life which justice implies ; and it is, in the second place, an 
endeavour to enforce justice by establishing an equality 
^ith the aggressor : inflicting injuries as great as have 
been received. 

This mde process of balancing claims usually fails to 
establish equilibrium. Revenge, habitually carried not as 
far only as suffices to compensate for injuries received but, 
if possible, f arther, evokes re-revenge, which also, if possible, 
is carried to excess; and so there result chronic wars 
between tribes and chronic antagonisms between families 
and between individuals. These commonly continue f rom 
generation to generation. 

But occasionally there is shown a tendency towards 
establishment of an equilibrium, by bringing aggression 
and counter-aggression to a definite balance, achieved by 
measure. Let us look at the evidence. 

« 

§ 189. Men of various rüde types, as the Australians, 
constantly show the idea, tacitly asserted and acted upon, 
that the loss of a life in one tribe must be compensated by 
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the infliction of a death ia another tribe ; some member of 
which is known^ or supposed^ to have caused the said loss 
of life. And since deaths from disease and old age are« 
among others, ascribed to the machinations of foes — since 
equivalent deaths must be inflicted for these also, there 
have to be frequent balancings of losses. [It seems clear, 
however, that these revenges and re-revenges cannot be 
always carried out as alleged. For if not only deaths by 
violence but deaths by disease entail them the two tribes 
must soon disappear by mutual extirpation.] Races much 
more advanced in some cases carry out, not this secret 
balancing of mortality-accounts between tribes, but an overt 
balancing. This is the case with the Sumatrans, among 
whom the differences are squared by money payments. 

This maintenance of inter-tribal justice, prompted in part 
by consciousness of that corporate injury which loss of a 
member of the tribe entails, and requiring the infliction of 
an equivalent corporate injury on the ofEending tribe, has 
the trait that it is indifferent what member of the offending 
tribe is killed in compensation : whether it be the gnilty 
man or some inuocent man matters not. This oonception 
of inter-tribal justice is repeated in the conception of inter-» 
faraily justice. Those early types of social Organization in 
which the family is the unit of composition, show us that in 
each family there arises an idea allied to the idea of nation* 
ality; and there results an allied System of reprisals for 
the balancing of injuries. The Philippine Islands snpply 
evidence. ''In the province of La Isabela, the Negrito 
and Igorrote tribes keep a regulär Dr. and Cr. account of 
heads.^' A further interesting illustration is yielded by 
the Quianganes of Luzon. From an account of them given 
by Prof. F. Blumentritt, here is a translated passage :-^ 

** Blood vengeance is a sacred law with the Qaianganes. If one plebeian 
is kiUed by another, the matter is settled in a simple manner by kiHing 
the marderer or some one of bis family who is likewise a plebeian. Bat if a 
prominent man or noble is killed by a plebeian, vengeance on the marderer, a 
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mere plebeian, is not enough ; the victim of the sin-offering must be an 
equivalent in rank. Another nobleman must fall f or the murdered noble, f or 
their doctrine is, — What kind of an equivalent is it to kill some one whö is 
no better than a dog ? Hence the f anuly of the slain noble looks around to 
See if it cannot und a relative of the marderer to wreak vengance upon, who 
iß also a noble ; while the murderer himself is ignored. If no noble can be 
foiind among his relatives, the family of the murdered man wait patiently 
tili some one of them is received into the noble's caste ; then the Vendetta is 
prosecuted, although many years may have elapsed. When the blood-feud 
is satisüed a reconciliation of the contending f actions takes place. In all the 
feads the heads of the murdered Champions are cut off and taken home, 
and the head-hunters celebrate the affair festally. The skulls are fixed to 
the front of the house." 

Here the need for mflicting an injury of like amount, and 

80 equalizing the losses, is evidently the dominant need. 

The Semitic peoples in general furnish kindred facts. 

Bnrckhardt writes : — 

** It is a received law among all the Arabs, that whoever sheds the blood 
of a man, owes blood on that account to the family of the slain person. . . 
The lineal descendants of all those who were entitled to revenge at the 
moment of the man-slaughter, inherit this right from their parents." 

And respecting this System of administering mde 
justice by the balancing of deaths between families, 
Barckhardt remarks : — 

** I am inolined to believe that this salutary Institution has eontributed, 
in a greater degree than any other circumstance, to prevent the warlike 
tribea of Arabia from ezterminating one another. . . the terrible * blood- 
revenge ' renders the most inveterate war nearly bloodless.*' 

The evident implication being that dread of this persistent 
revenge, makes members of difEerent families and tribes 
fearful of killing one another. That with the feehngs and 
practices of existing Semites, those of ancient Semites 
agreed, there is good reason to believe. The authorization 
of blood-revenge between families, is implied in 1 Kings, 
ii, 31, 33, as well as elsewhere. How, among European 
peoples in early times, kindred conceptions led to kindred 
usages, need not be shown in detail. The fact that when 
the System of taking life for life was replaoed by the 
System of compensations, these were adjusted to ranks, so 
that the murder of a person more valuable to the group he 

24* 
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belonged to was compounded for by a larger fine payable 
to it, shows bow dominant was the idea of group-injurj, 
and how dominant was tbe idea of eqaivalence. 

§ 140. Bat these ideas of family-injury and family-guilt 
have all along been accompanied by ideas of individual- 
injury and individual-guilt : here very distinct and tbere 
less distinct. 

They are very distinct among some peoples in early 

social stages, as is shown by the accöunt which Im Thurn 

gives of the Guiana tribes. 

" In the absence of anything corresponding to police regulations, their 
mutual relations in everyday life are very well-ordered by the traditional 
respect which each individual feels for the rights of the others, and by their 
dread of adverse public opinion should they act contrary to such traditions. 
. . . The smallest injury done by one Indian to another, even if oninten- 
tional, must be atoned by suffering a similar injury.*' 

And that among the Hebrews there was a balancing of 
individual-injuries is a fact more freqaently referred to 
than is the fact that there was a balancing of family- 
injuries ; as witness the familiär " eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, band for band, foot for f oot " prescribed in 
Deuteronomy xix. 

The decline of family-responsibility and growth of 
iiidividual-responsibility, seem to be concomitants of the 
change in social Organization from the type in which the 
family is the unit of composition to the type in which the 
individual is the unit of composition. For, evidently, as 
fast as the family-organization dissolves, there cease to be 
any groups which can be held responsible to one another 
for injuries inflicted by their members ; and as fast as this 
happens the responsibility must fall on the members 
themselves. Thus it naturally happens that along with 
social evolution, there emerges from that unjust form 
of retaliation, in which the groups more than their com- 
ponent men are answerable, that just form in which the 
men themselves are answerable : the guiUy person takes the 
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conseqnences of his acts, and does not leave them to be 
borne by other persona. 

An instructive confcrast in the literature of the Hebrews 
Supports this conclusion. In the earlier writings, God is 
represented as punishing not only those who have sinned 
against liim, but their posterity for generations. In the 
later writings, however, there occurs the prophecy of a time 
when this shall no longer be. Here is a passage from 
Jeremiahy xxxi. 29, 30. 

"In those days they shall say no more, The fathers have eaten a sour 
grape, and the children's teeth are set on edge. But every one shall die for 
his own iniquity : eveiy man that eateth the sour grape, his teeth shall be sei 
on edge.*' 

That in European pec^les growth of this f actor in the 
conception of justice has gone along with the lapsing of 
group-organization and the rise of individual citizenship, is 
clear. And it is interesting to observe how stränge now 
seem to us the old idea and sentiment^ when we come 
in oontact with them, as in China, where the group- 
organization lingers, and it is thought sufficient if, in. com- 
pensation for one of cur people who has been murdered, 
a victim is delivered up : no matter whether the victim be 
the guilty man or not. 

§ 141. But while,. in the more advanced social stages, 
maintenance of the relation between conduct and con- 
sequence comes to be recognized as required by justice; 
in early social stages the idea of equality is that which 
chiefly obtains recognition, under the form of an infliction 
of eqnivalent injuries.. It could scarcely be otherwis^ 
During times of unceasing strife,. with entailed wounds an<!t 
deaths, this is the only equality admdtting of distinct main- 
tenance. Evidently, however, from this practice of balancing 
deatihs and mutilations, there tends to arise one component 
in the conception of equity. 

We may see, too, that the activities of militant life 
themselves aSbrd scope for some further development of 
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the idea ; and occasionally tliere grow up usages requiring 
some maintenance of equality, even in the midst of conflict. 
Speaking of certain early wars recorded in the Indian books, 
Wheeler remarks that — 

*' The sentiment of honour which nndoubtedly prevailed amongst the anoient 
Kshatriyas made them regard an aitack upon a sleeping enemy as a heinous 
crime.'* ** Aswatthdma even "whilst bent upon being revenged on the minderer 
of his father, awoke his sleeping enemy before slaying him." 

And various histories yield occasional signs of the belief 
that under certain circumstances — especially in personal 
combats — f oes should be placed ander something Hke equal 
conditions before they are attacked ; though, very generally, 
the aim has been the reverse — ^to attack them under every 
disadvantage. 

That all along the idea of likeness of treatment haa 
entered into hnman relations at large, bat chiefly among 
members of the same society, is manifest. Bat any con- 
siderable development of it has been inconsistent with 
militant lifo and militant Organization. While war, even 
when retaliatory, has necessarily been a discipline in 
injustice, by inflicting wonnds and death upon individuals 
who have mostly been guiltless of aggression, it has, at the 
Rame time, necessitated within each society a type of 
Organization which has disregarded the requirements of jus- 
tice ; alike by the coercive arrangements within its fighting 
part, by the tyranny over slaves and serfs forming its 
industrial part, and by the subjection of women. Hence 
the broad fact that throughout civilization the relations of 
Citizens have become relatively equitable only as fast as 
militancy haa become less predominant; and that only 
along with this change has the sentiment of justice become 
more pronounced. 

As yielding converse evidence I must again refer to the 
habits and sentiments which accompany entire peaceful- 
ness. Already in the last chapter but one I have named 
Bome peoples whose unaggressiveness towards other peoplea 
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is accompatiied by unaggressivoness among tliemdelves ; and 
of conrse this trait is in part ascribable to that regard f or 
others* claims which justice implies. Already, too, in 
the last chapter, I have quoted various travellers in proof 
of the great honesty characterizing tribes of this same 
class ; and of conrse their honesty may be taken as^ in a 
considerable degree, proof of the prevailing sentiment of 
justice. Here, to tiiis indirect evidence, I may add evidence 
of a more direct kind, f umished by the treatment of women 
and children among them. In The Principles of Sociology, 
§§ 324, 327, I have drawn a contrast between the low 
^taittß of women among militant savages, as well as the 
militant semi-civilized^ and the high statua of women 
among these unoultured but unmilitant peoples ; showing 
that by the Todas, low as they are in sundry respects, the 
women are relieved from all hard work, and '^ do not even 
Step out of doors to f etch water or wood ; *' that the wives 
of the Bodo and Dhimäls " are free from all out-door work 
Whatever;^' that among the Hos a wife "receives the 
füllest consideration due to her sex ; ** and that among the 
*' industrious, honest, and peace-loving Pueblos,*^ no girl 
is foroed to marry against her will, and '' the usual order 
of courtship is reversed^^ — ^facts all of them showing a 
reoognition of that equality of claims which is an essential 
element in the idea of justice. And here I may add an 
instance not before mentioned, f urnished by the Manansas, 
who occupy a hill-country in which they have taken refuge 
from the invading Bamangwatos and Makololo. Said one 
of them to Holub — '* We want not the blood of the beasts, 
much less do we thirst for the blood of men ; " and hence 
they are regarded with great contempt by the more 
powerful tribes. Holub, however, testifying to their 
honesty and fidelity, says that ''nothing worse seems to 
be alleged against them than their babitual courtesy and 
good-nature ; ** and he adds — "They treat their women in a 
^ay th^t ofEers a yery favourable contrast to either the 
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Bechnanas or tlie Matabele : '' tliat is^ tliey are relatively 
just to them. Similarly, in The Principles of Sociology, 
§§ 330 — 2, I have shown how mach the way in which 
children are treated by warlike peoples who exercise over 
them the powers of life and death^ and behave to boys 
far better than to girls^ differs from the way in which they 
are treated by these nnwarlike peoples, whose conduct to 
them is both kind and equal : girls are dealt with as f airly 
as boys. 

To these indications that the sentiment of justice is 
marked where the habits are peaceful^ something should be 
added respecting the overt expression of it. Little that is 
definite can be expected from the uncultured, since both 
the sentiment and the idea are complex. We may, how- 
ever, infer that in a Wood-Veddah who cannot conceive 
that a man should take that which is not his own^ there 
exists a safficiently clear, if not a formulated, idea of 
justice ; and we may fairly say that this idea is implied in 
the peaceful Th&rus who, when they fly to the hills for 
refuge, " always leave any arrears of rent that may be due 
tied up in a rag to the lintel of their deserted house/' 
Nor can we doubt tbat both the sentiment and idea, from 
which result regard for other men's claims, must be 
dominant in the Hos, of whom we read that one suspected 
of theft is not unlikely to commit suicide, as also in the 
Let-htas, an aboriginal hill-tribe in Burma, described as 
ideally good, among whom one accused by several of an 
evil act '^retires to some secluded spot, there digs his grave 
and strangles himself.** But it is only when we pass to 
peoples who have risen to a state of culture high enough to 
evolve literatures, that we get definite evidence concerning 
the conception of justice which has arisen, and among 
these we meet with a very significant fact. 

For throughout ancient societies at large, militant in 
their activities, in their types of structure, and in the 
uuiyersally-established system of atatus or compulsory. 
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Cooperation, justice is not difEerentiated in tliouglit from 
altruism in general. In the literatures of the Chinese, the 
Persians, the Ancient Indians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews, 
justice is in the main confounded with generosity and 
humanity. The maxim commonly supposed to be especially 
Christian, but which, as we have seen, was in kindred 
forma enunciated among various peoples in pre-Christian 
days, shows us this. '^ Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you,^^ is an injunction which merges 
generosity and justice in one. In the first place, it makes 
no distinction between that which you are called upon to 
do to another on grounds of equity, and that which you 
are called upon to do to him on grounds of kindness ; and, 
in the second place, it includes no recognition, overt or 
tacit, of those claims of the doer which we call " rights/^ 
In the consciousness of justice properly so-called, there 
is included an egoistic as well as an altruistio element — 
a consciousness of the claims of seif and a sympathetic 
consciousness of the claims of others. Perception and 
assertion of this claim of seif, cannot develop in a society 
organized for warfare, and carried on by compulsory 
Cooperation. Universal paralysis would ensue if each man 
were free, within the limits prescribed by equity, to do as 
he liked. Under a despotio rule there is scope for any 
amount of generosity but for only a limited amount of 
justice. The sentiment and the idea can grow only as 
fast as the extemal antagonisms of societies decrease 
and the internal harmonious cooperations of their 
members increase« 



CHAPTER VIL 



GENEBOSITY. 



§ 142. To bring into intelligible order the kinds of 
conduct ordinarily grouped under the name Generosity, is 
difficult; partly because much which passes under tlie 
name is not really prompted by generous feeling, and 
partly because generosity rightly so-called is complex in 
nature and its composition variable. 

Generosity is a double-rooted sentiment : one of its 
roots being very ancient and the otber very modern. Its 
ancient root is the philoprogenitive instinct, which, as 
manifested throughout a large part of the animal kingdom, 
leads to the sacrifice of seif for the benefit of oflFspring. 
This form of generosity co-exists in many creatures with 
absolute disregard of the welfare of all save offspring: 
conspicuously so in the Carnivora and less conspicuously so 
in the Herbivora. The relatively modern root of generosity 
is sympathy, which is shown by some of the higher gregari- 
ous creatures, as the dog, in considerable degrees. This 
trait is more variously and largely displajed by human 
beings, and especially by certain higher types of them. 
The earlier factor in the sentiment is personal and narrow, 
while the later is impersonal and broad. 

In mankind, generosity ordinarily combines the two. 
The love of the helpless, which oonstitutes the essential 
part of the philoprogenitive instinct, is, nearly always, 
associated with f ellow-f eeling : the parent sympathizes with 
the pleasures and pains of the child. Conversely, the 
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feeling whicli prompts a generous act of one adult to 
another, commonly includes an element derived from the 
early instinct. The individual aided is conceived in a 
distinct or vague way as an object of pity; and pity 
is a sentiment closely allied to the parental, since it is 
drawn out towards some being relatively helpless or 
unf ortunate or suffering. 

To this mixed nature of the sentiment as commonly 
displayed, is due the confusion in its manifestations among 
races in different stages; and to it mnst consequently 
be ascribed the perplexities which stand in the way of 
satisfactory inductions. 

§ 143. As a preliminary it should be further remarked 
that the sentiment of generosity, even in its developed 
form, is simpler than the sentiment of justice ; and hence 
is earlier manifested. The one results from mental repre- 
sentations of the pleasures or pains of another or others — 
is shown in acts instigated by the feelings which these 
mental representations arouse. But the other implies 
representations, not simply of pains or pleasures, but also, 
and chiefly, representations of the conditions which are 
required for, or are conducive to, the avoidance of pains 
or procuring of pleasures. Hence it includes a set 
of mental actions saperposed on the mental actions con- 
stituting generosity. 

Recognition of this truth makes comprehensible the 
Order of their succession in the course of civilization. And 
this Order will be rendered still more comprehensible if 
we remember that generosity, among people of low intel- 
ligence, often results from inability to represent to them- 
selves distinctly the consequences of the sacrifices they 
make — ^they are improvident. 

§ 144. First to be dealt with is that pseudo-generosity 
mainly composed of other feelings than benevolent ones. 
Thö wish for the welfare of another is, indeed, rarely 
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without alloy: there are mostly present other motives — 

chiefly the desire for applause. Bat to the lowest of 

the actions apparently caused by generosity, tliese other 

motives form the predominant er sole prompters instead 

of the subordinate prompters. 

The displays of hospitality among uncivilized and 

barbarous peoples furnishes striking examples. Of the 

Bedouin '^at once rapacious and profuse,^* and who is 

scrupulously hospitable, Palgrave says : — 

**He has in general bat little to offer, and for that very little he not 
nnfreqnently promises himself an ample retribation, by plandering his last 
night's guest when a few hours distant on his moming joamey.*' 

Similarly of the Kirghiz, we are told by Atkinson that a 

chief who does not molest travellers while with him, sends 

his followers to rob them on their march. In East Africa, 

too, a chief of Urori ^^ will entertain his guests hospitably 

as long as they remain in his village, but he will plunder 

them the moment they leave it/^ Still more startling are 

the apparent incongruities of conduct among the Fijians, 

** The same native who within a few yards of his hoase wonld mnrder 
a Coming or departing guest for sake of a knife or a hatchet, will defend 
him at the risk of his own life as soon as he has passed his threshold." 

And then how little relation there is between generosity 
rightly so-called and hospitality in such cases^ is further 
shown by the statement of Jackson that the European» 
who have lived long among Pijians have become hos- 
pitable : " a practice which they have adopted through the 
example of these sa vages/' 

Among the uncivilized at large, of whatever type, hos- 
pitality of a less treacherous kind, prompted apparently 
by usage the origin of which is diffioult to nnderstand, is 
constantly displayed, 

** * Gastom ' enjoins the ezercise of hospitality on every Aino. They 
receive all strangers as they received me, giving them of their best, placing 
them in the most honourable place, bestowing gifts upon them, and, when 
they depart, fumishing them with cakes of boiled millet.*' 

We read that among the Australians, the laws of hospi- 
tality require that strangers should be perf ectly unmolested 
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daring their sojoum. Jackson says that according to the 
ruies of Samoan hospitality, strangers are well treated, 
receiving the best of everything. According to Lichten- 
stein ^Hhe CafEres are hospitable ;" and that '^the hos- 
pitality of the Africans has been noticed by almost every 
traveller who has been much among them '^ is remarked by 
Winterbottom. Of the tribes inhabiting North America 
Morgan says : — 

** One of the most attractive featares of Indian society was the spirit of 
hospitality by which it wa& pervaded. Perhaps no people ever carried this 
principle to the same degrlBe of universality, as did the Iroqaois." 

So, too, Angas teils us of the New Zealanders that they 
are very hospitable to strangers. 

By this last people we are shown -n how large a measure 
the love of applause is a factor in apparent generosity. 
The New Zealanders, writes Thomson, have a great admira- 
tion of profuseness, and desire to be considered liberal at 
their feasts ; and elsewhere he says that by them " heaping 
up riches, nnless to squander, was disgraceful/* To an 
allied feeling may be ascribed the trait presented by the 
people of St. Augastine Island, among whom the dead 
were judged and sent to happiness or misery according to 
their ''goodness" or '^badness^^; and *' goodness meant 
onewhose friends had given a grand funeral feast, and 
ladness a person whose stingy friends provided nothing 
at all.** To this peremptory desire for approval is in 
some cases due an expenditure, on the occasion of a death 
or a marriage, so great that the family is impoverished by 
it for years ; and in one case, if not in more cases, f emale 
infanticide is committed with the view of avoiding the 
rainous expense which a danghter's marriage entails. 

To the prompters of pseudo-generosity thus disclosed, 
may be added another disclosed by the habits of civilized 
Bettlers in remote regions. Leading solitary lives as snch 
men do, the arrival of a stranger brings an immense relief 
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from monotony, and gratifies the craving for social inter- 
course. Hence it happens that travel]ers and sportsmen 
are not only welcomed but even pressed to stay. 

Manifestly, then, the sentiment which in many cases 
instigates hospitality to visitors and f easts to friends, is a 
pro-ethical sentiment. There goes with it little, or none^ 
of the ethical sentiment proper. 

§ 145. We find, however, among some of tlie most 
nncivilized peoples, displays of a generosity which is mani- 
festly genuine — sometimes, indeed, find displays of it 
greater than among the civilized. 

Burchell teils us even of the Bushmen that towards 

one another they '^ exercise the virtues of hospitality and 

generosity ; of ten in an extraordinary degree.^' So, too, he 

says that the Hottentots are very hospitable among them- 

selves, and often to people of other tribes; and Kolben 

expresses the belief that ^^ In Munificence and Hospitality 

the Hottentots, perhaps, go beyond all the other Nations 

lipon Earth«'' Of the East Africans, again^ Livingstone 

says : — 

" The real politeness with which food is given by nearly all the interior 
tribes, who have not had mach intercoarse with Earopeans, makes it a 
pleasore to aoeept." 

Though, in the following extract conceming the people of 
Loango, there is proof that love of approbation is a streng 
prompter to generous actions, yet there seems evidence that 
there is mingled with it a true sentiment of generosity. 

" They are always ready to share the little they have with those whom 
they know to ba in need. If they have been f ortunate in hunting and fishing, 
or have procored something rare, they immediately run and teil their friends 
and neighboars, taking to each his share. They would choose to stint 
themselves rather than not give them this proof of their friendship. . . . 
They call the Eoropeans close fisU, because they give nothing for nothing." 

Other races, some lower and some higher, yield like fact«. 

We read that the Australian natives who have been success- 

ful in hunting always^ and withont any remark, supply 
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tHose of their number who have been unsuccessf ul with a 
shwe of their meal. The account given by Vancouver 
of the Sandwich Islanders, shows that, in their generosity 
towards strangers, they were like most uncivilized peoples 
before bad treatment by Europeans had demoralized them. 
He says : — 

" Oar reception and entertainment here [at Hawaii] by these nnlettered 
people, who in general have been distinguished by the appellation of savages, 
was such as, I believe, is seldom equalled by the most civilized nations of 
Europe." 

Brett describes the Guiana tribes as ^^passionately fond 

of their children; hospitable to every one; and, among 

themselves, generous to a fault/ ^ These instances I may 

reinforce by one from a remote region. Bogle stayed 

while in Thibet with the Lama^s family — that, is with his 

relations^ at whose hands he received mach kindness. 

When heoffered them presents they refused to accept them ; 

8*ying — '^Tou . . . are come from a far country; it is our 

business to render your stay agreeable; why should yoa 

nmke lu presents?^' 

§ 146. Various of the uncivilized display generosity in 
other ways than by hospitality, and in ways whicb exhibit 
tbe sentiment more clearly detached from other sentiments. 
Illustrations are fumished by that very inferior race, the 
Australians. They were always willing to show Mr. Eyre 
where water was to be had, and, even unsolicited, would help 
his men to dig for it. Their kindness in this respect seems the 
more remarkable on remembering how difficult it was for 
them to find a proper supply for themselves. Sturt teils us 
that a f riendly native has been known to interpose, at great 
personal risk, on behalf of travellers whom a hostile tribe 
was about to attack. "With an adjacent race it was the same. 
During troubled times in Tasmania, the lives of white people 
were in several instances '^saved by the native women, who 
woold of ten steal away from the tribe^ and give notice of an 
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intended attack ^\ Under another form, much generosity 
of feeling is shown by the Tongans. Mariner writes of 
them that — 

•* They never exult in any feats of bravery they may have performed, but, 
on the contrary, take every opportunity of praising their adversaries ; and 
this a man will do, althongh bis adversary may be plainly a coward, and. 
will make an excase f or bim, such as the unf avourableness of the opportunity, 
or great fatigue, or ill state of beath, or badness of bis ground, (&c." 

These, and many kindred facts, make it clear that the 
name " savages/^ as applied to the uncivilized, misleads us ; 
and they suggest that the name might with greater propriety 
be applied to many among ourselyes and our European 
neighbours. 

§ 147. If, as we see, under the form of hospitality 

enforced by custom, in which it is largely simulated, or 

under forms in which it is more manifestly genuine, 

generosity is widely prevalent among peoples who have 

not emerged from low stages of culture; we need not be 

surprised to find expressions of generous sentiments, and 

injunctions to perform generous actions, in the early 

literatures of races which have risen to higher stages. 

The ancient Indian books fumish examples. Here, from 

the Rig-Veda, is an extract exhibiting the interested er 

non-sympathetic prompting of generosity : — 

**Tbe givers of largesses abide bigb in tbe sky; tbe givers of horses live 
with tbe sun ; tbe givers of gold enjoy immortality ; tbe givers of raimenii 
prolong tbeir lives." 

Similarly Big-Veda X. 107, eulogizes liberality to priests. 

** I regard as tbe king of men bim wbo first presented a gift .... The 
wise man makes largesse, giving bis breastplate. Bountiful men neitber die 
nor fall into calamity ; tbey suffer neitber wrong nor pain. Tbeir liberality 
oonfers on tbem tbis wbole world as well as beaven." 

In the Code of Manu, too, we read that strangers are to be 
allowed to sojourn and be well enter tained. He must eat 
before the householder (iii. 105). ^*The honouring of a 
guest confers wealth, reputation, life, and heaven^' (iii. 
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106} iv. 29) and delivers from guilt (iii. 98). And kia- 
dred reasons for hospitality are given by Apastamba :-^ 

The reception of guests is rewarded by ** immunity from misfortnnes, and 
heavenly blisB.*' (ii. 8, 6, 6.) ** He who entertains gaests for one night 
obtains earthly happiness, a second night gains the middle air, a third 
heavenly bliss, a fourth the world of unsorpassable bliss; many nights 
procure endless worlds." (ii. 8, 7, 16.) 

The literature of the Persians contains kindred thoughts. 
In the Shdyast, the clothing of the soul in the next world 
IS Said to be formed ^^out of almsgivings.^^ Passages in 
the Gulistan enjoin liberality while reprobating asceticism. 

** The liberal man who eats and bestows, is better than the religious man 
who fasts and hoards. Whosoever hath forsaken luxury to gain the appro- 
bation of mankind, hath fallen from lawful into onlawf al volnptuoasness.'* 

And in the same work we have a more positive injuncfcion 

to be generous, bat still associated with self-interest as 

a motive. 

**Do good, and do not speak of it, and assuredly thy kindness will be 
recompensed to thee.'' 

Passing to China we find in Conf ucius various kindred 
injnnctions; dissociated, too, from promptings of lower 
motives. Here are examples — 

" Now the man of perfect virtae, wishing to be established himself , seeks 
also to establish others; wishing to be enlarged himself, he seeks also to 
enlarge others." 

** The Master said, * Though a man have abilities as admirable as those 
of the duke of Chow, yet if he be proud and niggardly, those other things 
are really not worth being looked at.' " 

"When any of his [Confucius's] friends died, if he had no relations 
who could be depended on for the neoessary offioes, he would say, * I will 
bury him.' " 

That in the sacred books of the Hebrews are to be found 
kindred admonitions, here joined with promises of super- 
natural rewards and there without such promises, needs no 
saying. It should be added, however, that we are not 
enabled by these quoted passages to compare the characters 
displayed by Indians, Persians, Chinese, or Hebrews, with 
the characters described in the foregoing accounts travellers 

25 
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give US of the uncivilized ; for these passages come from 
the writings of exceptional men — poets and sages. Bat 
though violent reaction against an all-pervading selfishness 
may mostly be the cause of exaggerated expressions of 
generosity, we must admit that the possibility of such 
exaggerated expressions goes for something. 

§ 148. Concerning generosity among European peoples, 

as exhibited in history at successive stages of their 

progress, no very definite Statements can be made. We 

have evidence that in early days tliere existed mucli tbe 

same feelings and practices as those now existing among 

savages — practices simulating generosity. Tacitus says of 

the primitive Germans : — 

<* No nation indalges more profusely in entertainments and hospitality. 
To exclude any hmnan being from their roof is thought impioas.*' 

And these usages and ideas went, as we know, along with 
utter lack of sympathy : they implied the generosity of 
display sanctified by tradition. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and down to comparatively 
recent times, we see, along with a decreasing generosity 
of display, little more than the generosity prompted by hope 
of buying divine favour. The motive has been all along 
expressed in the saying, — '^ He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth to theLord^' (Prov.xix. 1 7) ; and the Lord is expected 
to pay good interest. Christianity, even in its initial form, 
represents the giving of alms as a means to salvation; and 
throughout many centuries of Christian history the giving of 
alms had little other motive. Just as they built chapels to 
Compound for crimes and manumitted slaves to make peaee 
with God; so, beyond a desire for the applause which 
foUowed largesse, the only motive of the rieh for performing 
kind actions was an other-worldly motive — a dread of hell 
and wish for heaven. As Mr. Lecky remarks — ^^Men gave 
money to the poor, simply and exclusively for their own 
Spiritual benefit, and the welfaro of the suSerer was 
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altogether foreign to their thoughts/' How utterly alien 
to generosity, rightly so-called, was the feeling at work, 
is sliowii by the nnbluslimg^ and iadeed self-satisfied^ 
avowal made by Sir Thomas Browne in the passage which 
Mr. Lecky quotes from him, — '' I give no alms to satisfy 
the hunger of my brother, but to fulfil and accomplish the 
will and command of my God/' 

In modern days, however, we may recognize a growing 
Proportion of trne generosity — the ethical sentiment as 
distingoished from the pro-ethical sentiment. Though 
there is still in predominant amount that transcendental 
self-seeking which does good here merely to get happiness 
hereafter — thongh there are even multitndes who, in the 
spirit of Sir Thomas Browne, f eel no shame in the avowal 
that their kindnesses to others are prompted by the wish 
to please God more than by the wish to further human 
welfare ; yet there are many who, in conferring benefits, are 
prompted mainly, and others who are prompted whoUy, 
by fellow-feeling with those whom they aid. And beyond 
the manifestations of this sentiment of true generosity in 
private actions, there are occasionally manifestations of it 
in public actions; as when the nation made a sacrifice 
of twenty millions of money that the "West Indian slaves 
might be emaneipated. 

That this development of trne generosity has been 
consequent on increase of sympathy, and that sympathy 
has gained scope for exercise and growth with the advance 
to an orderly and amicable social lif e, scarcely needs saying. 

§ 149. For reasons given at the outset, it is difficult to 
bring the various manifestations of pseudo-generosity and 
generosity proper, into generalizations of a definite kind. 
And the impediment due to the complexity and variable 
composition of the emotion prompting generous acts, is 
made greater by the inconsistency of the traits which 
men^ and especially the lower types of men, present. 

25 * 
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Unbalanced as their natares are^ they act in quite opposite 
ways according to the impulse which is for the moment in 
possessio!! of consciousness. Angas teils us tlutt ^^ infanti- 
cide is frequent among the New Zealanders." Yet '' both 
parents are alüiost idolatrously fond of their children/' and 
while Cook described them as " implacable towards their 
i'nemies,^* Thomson observed that they were kind to their 
slaves. Other instances are furnished by the Negro races. 
Reade says that in parts of Equatorial Africa where there 
is the greatest treacbery, there are also strong marks 
Ol affectionate friendship. Conceruing the East Africans 
Barton writes : — 

** When childhood is passed, the father and son become natural enemies, 
after the manner of "wild beasts. Yet they are a sociable race, and the 
Budden loss of relatives sometimes leads from grief to hypochondria and 
insanity." 

Lacking those higher emotion s which serve to coordinate 
the lower, these last severally determine the actions now 
this way aud now that, according to the incidents of the 
moment. Hence only by comparison of extremes are we 
likely to discover any significant relations of facts. 

In the accounts of those most ferocions savages, the 
cannibal Fijians, who worship canuibal gods, — savages 
whose titles of hononr are ^^ the waster of '^ such a coast, 
" the depopulator of ^^ such an island, and who committed 
atrocities which Williams said " I dare not record here,'' 
no mention is made of any generosity save that which 
results from display. Among the predatory red men of 
North America, the Dakotas may be singled out as those 
who, in the greatest degree, show the aggressiveness and 
revengefulness fostered by a life of chronic war — ^men by 
whom prisoners, especially aged ones, are handed over to 
the squaws to torture for their amusement. Here gene- 
rosity is referred to only to note its absence : the Dakota 
is ungenerous, says Barton — never gives except to get 
more in return. Similarly of the Nagas, ever fighting. 
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village with viUage as well as with ueighbouring raoes, 
carry in g blood-feuds to extremes, dreaded as robbers and 
marderers^ and always mutilating their dead enemies, we 
read that ^'they are totally devoid of a spark of generosity, 
and will not give the most trifling articles without 
receiving remuneration/* 

Of the conyerse connexion of traits the evidence is 
nsually not clear, for the reasoii that the generosity 
ascribed to tribes which do not carry on perpetual hos- 
tilities is mostly of the kind shown in hospitality, which 
is always open to the interpretation of being due in 
part, if not whoUy, to usage or love of display. Thus 
Colquhonn, who talks of the '^hospitable aborigines'^ and 
says ^'it is quite refreshing to turn from the Christian 
Anamites to the less repulsive, if heathen, hill-tribes " (the 
Steins who inhabit " fever-strieken haunts/' where they 
can lead peaceful lives) says that " amongst them a stranger 
is certain of a welcome ; the f atted pig or fowl is at once 
killed, the loving cup produced/^ Similarly in his earlier 
work, Acro88 Chryse, Mr. Colquhonn, speaking of indigenous 
peoples here and there islanded among the conquering 
Tartars, speaks of them as '^very pleasant in their ways, 
kind and hospitable ; '' and afterwards he quotes the 
impressions of a resident French missionary, who spoke of 
the peaceful native inhabitants as '^ simple, hospitable, 
honest,^' having ^'le bon coeur,^^ while of the governing 
Chinese, and especially the military mandarins, his verdict 
was — " ßtre mandarin, c^est ßtre voleur, brigand ! *^ Of 
like meaning is the contrast drawn by the Abbe Favre in 
his Account of the Wild Tribes of the Malayan Peninsula. 
On the one hand he describes the conquering race, the 
Malays, as being füll of predatory vices, lying, cheating, 
plundering — " no man can entrust them with anything ; " 
and, so far from being hospitable, using every means to 
fleece the traveller. On the other hand of the aboriginal 
peoples, who " fled to the f astnesses of the interior, where 
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they baye since continued in a savage state^^' he teils 
US that their disputes are settled ''without fighting or 
malice/^ that they are " entirely inofiFensive,'^ and '' gener- 
ally kind, afiFable, inclined to gratitude and to beneficence," 
"liberal and generous/' Briefly contrasting the two he 
says — "The actions of Malays generally show low sentiments 
and a sordid feeling ; but the Jakuns are naturally proud 
and generous;'' and then he asks — " Whence then comes 
so remarkable a difference 1'* As a cause he comments on 
the "plundering and bloody actions'^ of the piratical 
Malays; while the Jakuns have been led into quietlives in 
their fastnesses. Let me add^ lastly^ the case of the peacef ul 
and " simple Arafuras," of whom the Prench resident, M. 
Bik, says : — " They have a very excusable ambition to gain 
the name of rieh men, by paying the debts of their poorer 
fellow-villagers . . . Thus the only use they make of their 
riches is to employ it in settling diflferences/^ 



CHAPTER VIII. 



HUMANITT. 



§ 150. The division between the subject-matter of tliis 
cliapter and that of the last chapter^ is in large measure 
artificial^ and defensible only f or convenience sake. Kind- 
ness, pity, mercy, which we here group under the general 
head of humanity, are closely allied to generosity; though 
less liable than it to be simulated by lower feelings. They 
are all altruistic sentiments, and have for their common 
root, sympäthy. Hence we may expect to find, as we 
shall find, that in respect of their relations to other traits 
of.nature, and to type of social life, mach the same may 
be Said of them as may be said of generosity. 

It may also be said of them, as of generosity, that while 
in their developed forms they are mainly prompted by 
mental representations of the pains or pleasures of other 
beings, they usually contain to the last, as they contain in 
chief measure at first, the parental feeling — ^the feeling 
which is excited by the consciousness of relative incapacity 
or helplessness — the pleasure feit in taking care of some- 
thing which tacitly appeak for aid. And the mixed 
nature of these sentiments hence resulting, adds, as in 
the case of generosity, to the diflSculty of generalizing. 

A f arther difficulty, which is indeed a sequence of the 
last, results from the incongruons emotions which many 
types of men, and especially inferior types, display. Thus, 
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whilo Moffat says " the Buslunen will kill their children 
without remorse," and while Lichtenstein teils us that no 
other savages betray ''so high a degree of brutal ferocity;" 
MofFat, speaking of their attentions to him when he was 
ill, says: — "I was deeply aflfected by the sympathy of 
theae poor Bushmeu, to whom we were utter strangers/' 
Agreeing with Barchell, Kolben describes the Hottentots 
as friendly, liberal, benevolent ; and yet, from Kolben, as 
from Sparrman, we leam that they freqnently bury infants 
alive, and leave their aged to die in solitary plaees. It is 
so, too, with the Australians. While they abandon their 
aged to perish, and often destroy their infants, they are 
represented as fond and indulgent parents, and as often 
showiog kind feelings to travellers. More stränge still is 
the contrast exhibited in Borneo, where, according to 
Boyle, a Dyak has often been seen rushing "through a 
captured village, clasping in his arms a young child as 
tenderly as possible, without relaxing his grasp of its 
father's gory head '*. 

In face of such facts it seems unlikely that oup inductions 
concerning the relations of humane feeliug to type of man^ 
and to social type^ can be more than rudely approximate. 

§ 151. We may fitly begin with illustrations of entire 

lack of sympathy, now taking the negative shape of simple 

indiflTerence to others* sufEering^ and now taking the 

positive shape of delight in their sufEering. Of the Karens 

Mason says : — 

**I have stood over an old woman dying alone in a miserable Bhed, and 
tried in yain to induce her children and grandchildren, close by, to come to 
help her." 

The lack of feeling shown by the Honduras people in 

Herrera^s day, he illustrates by the refusal of a wife to 

kill a hen for her sick husband, because, as she said, '' her 

husband would die, and then she should lose him and the 

hen too/' Various Negro races furnish kindred examples. 

YiThile, concerning the natives of Loando^ Monteiro says 
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that "tle uegro is not cruelly mcHned" [not actively 
cruel] yet ^'he bas not the slightest idea of mercy, pity, 
er compassion '* : — 

'* A fellow-creatnre, or animal, writhing in pain or torture, is to him a sight 
highly provocative of inerriment and enjoyment." 

Duncan and Burton agree in saying that the Daliomans, 

yfho " are void eitber of sympathy or gratitude, even in 

theip own f amilies/' are '' in point of parental aSeckion, 

inferior to brutes/^ And tben the Asbantees sbow us this 

indifEerenee formulated as a principle of condncfc. Two of 

tbeir proverbs, as rendered by Burton, run thus: — ''If 

anotber sufEers pain, {to you) a piece of wood suffers." 

"Tbe distress of otbers is no eoncern of yonrs; do not 

trouble yourself about it/' 

Passing from Negative to positive cruelty, we find in tbe 

Damaras illustrations of botb. Baines says of tbem : — 
*< Everybody knows that in other tribes the aged and helpless are left to 
perish, but that a mother should refuse to pull a few bundles of grass to 
close up a sleeping hut for her sick daughter. . . . is almost beyond belief." 

And, aecording to Galton, a sick man " is pushed out of bis 
but by bis relations away from tbe fire into tbe cold ; tbey 
do all tbey can to expedite bis deatb/' So witb tbe negative 
inbumanity of tbe Dabomans above named may be joined 
tbeir positive inbumanity; sbown, for instance, in the 
"annual customs*' at which numbers of victims are slaugb- 
tered to supply a dead king *'with fresh attendants in tbe 
shadowy world," and again sbown by deeorating tbeir 
buildings with great numbers of human skulls, which tbey 
make war to obtain. Of kindred testimonies Holub yields 
one concerning tbe Marutse, asserting that "a brutal cruelty 
is one of the predominant f ailings of these people ; " and 
anotber is yielded by Lord Wolseley, wbo says that " tbe 
love of bloodshed and of watching human bodily suffering 
in any shape is a real natural pleasure to the negroes of 
Wesfc Africa/' 

To these cases of positive inbumanity, may be added 
tbose displayed by tbe predatory tribes of North America 
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who, while they discipline their young men by subjecting 
them to tortures, also torture their enemies. '^Wolves 
of women bom," as the Prairie Indians are called, band 
over ^* an old man or woman " f or torture, '' to the squaws 
and papooses, pour les amuser." Burton, who teils us this, 
gays of the Yutahs that they are "as cruel as their 
limited intellects allow them to be." From another 
authority we leam that the squaws among the Comanches 
are crueller than the men, and delight in torturing tbe 
male prisoners. 

§ 152. How often misu'sed words generate misleading 
thoughts ! Savage, originally meaning rüde, wild, uncul- 
tured, was consequently applied to aboriginal peoples. 
Behaving treacherously and cruelly to voyagers, as some 
of them did in retaliation, this trait was regarded as a 
universal trait; and " savage ^^ came to mean feroeious. 
Hence the baseless belief that savageness in this sense, 
characterizes the uncivilized in contrast with the civilized. 
But the inhumanity which has been shown by the races 
classed as civilized, is certainly not less, and has often 
been greater, than that shown by the races classed 
as uncivilized. 

Passing over the multitudinous cruelties which stain the 
annals of ancient Eastern nations, of whom the Assyrians 
may be named as a sample ; merely naming the doings of 
the admired Homeric Greeks — ^liars, thieves and murderers, 
as Grote shows — whose heroes revelled in atrocities ; and 
not dwelling on the brutalities of the Spartans or the 
callousness, if nothing more, of other later Greeks; we 
may tum to the Born ans, whose ruthless civilization, 
lauded by admirers of conquests, entailed on Europe 
centuries of misery . Twenty generations of predatory wars, 
developed a nature of which the savagery has rarely been 
equalled by that of the worst barbarian races known to us. 
Though the torture of captives has been practised by the 
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North American Indians, they have not been in the habit 
of torturing tlieir slaves. Though tbere were subjecfc tribes 
among the Pijians who were liable to be used for cannibal 
feasts, yet the Pijians did not go to the length of killing 
hundreds of his fellow-slaves along with one who had 
murdered his master. And if very offcen the uncivilizedreduce 
to bondage such of the conqnered as are not slain, they do 
not form them into herds, make them work like beasts, and 
deny them all hnman privileges; nor do they use any 
of them to gratify their appetites for bloodshed by combats 
iu arenas — appetites so rampant in Rome that the need 
for satisfying them was bracketed with the need for 
satisfying bodily hunger. Using the word " savage '^ in 
its modern acceptation, we may fairly say that, leaving the 
Pijians out of the comparison, the white savages of Rome 
outdid all which the dark savages elsewhere have done. 

Were it not that men are blinded by the theological bias 
and the bias of patriotism, it would be clear to them that 
throughout Christian Burope also, during the greater part 
of its history, the inhumanity f ostered by the wars between 
societies, as well as by the feuds within each society, has 
been carried to extremes beyond those reached by inferior 
peoples whom we think of as ferocious. Though the 
atrocities committed by such semi-civilized races as the 
Mexicans and Central Americans, such as skinning victims 
alive and tearing out their palpitating hearts, may not 
have been paralleled in Europe; yet Europeans, loudly 
prof essing a religion of love, have f ar exceeded them in the 
ingenuity of their multitudinous appliances for the infliction 
of prolonged agonies on heretics, on witches, and on 
political offenders. And even now, though at home the 
discipline of a peaceful social Hfe has nearly extinguished 
such inhumanities, yet by our people abroad there are still 
perpetrated inhuman deeds, if not of these kinds, yet of 
other kinds. The doings of Australian settlers to the 
natives, of *' beach-combers '^ and kidnappers in the Pacificj 
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do but exemplify in vivid ways the barbarons conduct of 
European invaders to native races — races which, when they 
retaliate, are condemned as " savage.^ 



» 






§ 158. While men of some varieties appear to be devoid 
of sympatliy, and the moral traits which it originates, there 
are men of otlier varieties who, inferior to ourselves as they 
may be in respect of cnlture, are our eqnals, and some of 
them onr snperiors, in respect of humanity. Here, in the 
briefest way, I string together the testimonies of travellers, 
whose names will be found in the references. 

The Veddahs are " in general gentle and affectionate : ^' 
widows are always supported by the Community." Tannese 
The sick are kindly attended to the last/' In New 
Guinea some tribes of Papnans bave shown great humanity 
to European s placed at their merey. Dyaks — "Humane to 
a degree which well might shame ourselves/^ Malagasy — 
" Treat one another with more humanity than we do/* 
Esquimaux — "As between themselves, there can be no 
people exceeding them in this virtue — kindness of heart/' 
Iroquois — '^Kindness to the orphan, hospitality to all, and a 
common brotherhood " were enjoined. Chippewas — before 
the white man came, there was more "charity practised 
towardsone another; and the widow and orphanwerenever 
allowed to live in poverty and want." Araucanians — ^No 
indigent person is to be found ... the '' most incapable 
of subsisting themselves are decently clothed : " '^ generous 
and humane towards the vanquished." Mandingos — "Itis 
impossible for me to forget the disinterested charity, and 
tender solicitude, with which many of these poor heathens 
. . . sympathized with me in my sufferings." And KolfE, 
speaking of the '^ continued kindness " of the inhabitants 
of Luan, says — " I never met with more harmony, content- 
ment and toleration, more readiness to afford mutual assist- 
ance, more domestic peace and happiness^ nor more humanity 
and hospitality. 



ii 
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Though^ as in the case of the Bushmen^ cbaracterized by 
MoSat in the first section of this chapter^ humane actions 
on 8ome ocoasions are associated with brutal actions on other 
occasions, yet in some of the peoples here iustanced — the 
Yeddahs^ the Esquiniaux, and the inhabitants of Luan — 
there is no such alloy. 

§ 154. In the literatures of ancient Eastern peoples^ there 

are numerous expressions of humane sentiments and exhor- 

tations to humane actions — utterances of poets and sages^ 

whicb, though they probably indicate in but small measure 

the prevailing sentiments^ may be taken as in some measure 

significant of advance consequent on settled social lifo. 

Among the early Indian books, the Mahabharata contains 

the f ollowing : — 

** To in jure none by thonght or word or deed, 
To give to others, and be kind to all — 
This is the constant duty of the good." 

And in the same book, the princess Savitri, urging Yama, 

the god of death, to give back the soul of her husband 

which he was canying away, teils the god how noble is the 

quality of mercy. She argues that to give is more divine 

than to take; to preserve is mightierthan to destroy. The 

sacred book of the Persians, the Zend-Ävesta, appears to 

have its humane precepts in some measure prompted by the 

doctrine of metempsychosis — kind treatment of animals 

being insisted upon partly for that reason ; but Sadi, in the 

Gulistan, has definite injunctions of a relevant kind : — 

" Show mercy to the weak peasant . . . it is criminal to crush the poor 
and defenceless subjects with the arm of power . . . Thou who art indifferent 
to the sufferings of others deservest not to be called a man/' 

Charitable conduct was insisted upon among the Egyptians 

too. According to Birch and Duncker, it was enjoined ^^ to 

give bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to 

the naked, and shelter to the Wanderer; '^ and the memoirs 

in the tombs ^' portray just and charitable lives, protection 

of the widow and the needy, care for the people in times of 
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famine." Similarly, the books of the Chinese sages agree 
in emphasizing the virtues which flow from fellow-feeling. 
According to Legge, Lao-tsze ''seems to condemn the 
infliction of capital punishment; and he deplores the 
practiee of war." In a like spirit Confucius says that 
'^ benevolence is the characteristic element of humanity/^ 
And Mencius too, while alleging that the '^feeling of 
commiseration is essential to man/' remarks that *'so is 
the snperior man afFected towards animals, that, having seen 
them alive, he cannot bear to see them die/' To all which 
has of course to be added the evidence furnished by the 
sacred books of the Hebrews, in the later of which there 
are injunctions to show kindness and mercy, not to men 
only but to animals — ^injunctions which the European 
peoples who avowedly accepted them, along with the still 
more humane doctrine of Jesus, did so little throughout 
many centuries to practise, even in small measure. 

§ 155. Amid perturbing causes and conflicting testi- 
monies, no general conclusions seem trustworthy save those 
reached by putting side by side the extreme cases. Com- 
parisons so made justify anticipation. 

Of the Karens, instanced above as absolutely heartless, 
it is Said that '^ every tribe is antagonistic to each other,'* 
and there is almost continual war. So too is it with another 
Indian race, the Afridis. The intensity of the fighting 
propensity among them is such that " an Afridi generally 
has a blood-feud with nine out of ten of his ownrelations;'' 
and their lack of all humane sentiment is implied by the 
Statement that '^ ruthless, cowardly robbery, cold-blooded, 
treacherous murder, are to an Afridi the salt of life.'' Then 
we have the case of the Dahomans, above shown to be 
utterly void of sympathy, even with their own offspring, 
and whose absolutely militant social state is so exceptionally 
indicated by their army of Amazons. The wildest tribes of 
the North American Indians^ too^ the Dakotas and the 
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Comanclies^ whose inhumanity is shown by torturin g their 
prisoners, are tribes of warriors carrying on chronic feuds 
and perpetual wars. 

Of the converse relation, tbe most marked cases above 
instanced are tbose exhibited by certain absolutely peacef ul 
peoples — the Esquimaux, the inhabitants of Luan, the 
Veddahs. Among such, free as they are from those 
passions which inter-tribal enmities exercise and increase, 
we find an nnusual display of that fellow-feeling which 
resnlts in kindly behaviour and benevolent actions. 

And here, along with this contrast, may be joined a 

contrast of kindred nature, between the absence and 

presence of a trait allied to humane feeling — I mean 

gratitude; for of gratitude, as of humanity, the ultimate 

root is sympathy. Of the fighting and destructive Pijians 

Williams says — '' Ingratitude deeply and disgracefully 

stains the character of the Fijian heathen/^ 

** If one of them, when sick, obtained medicine from me, he thought me 
bound to give him food ; the reception of food he considered as giving him 
a Claim on me for covering ; and, that being secured, he deemed himself 
at liberty to beg anything he wanted, and abuse me if I refused his 
unreasonable request/' 

On the other hand, what do we read about the Veddahs, 
living always in peace ? Mr. Atherton describes them as 
'^ very gratef ul for attention or assistance ; ^' and, as 
quoted by Pridham, Mr. Bennett says that after having 
given some Veddahs presents and done them a Service — 

** a couple of elephant's tusks, nearly siz feet in length, found their way 
into his front verandah at night, but the Veddahs who had brought them 
never gave him an opportunity to reward them. * What a lesson in 
gratitude and delicacy/ he observes, * even a Veddah may teach 1 ' " 

Truly, indeed, they may teach this, by making in so 
unobtrusive a way, and with great labour, a retum greater 
in value than the Obligation ; and they may teach more — 
may teach that where there have not been preached the 
Christian virtues, these may be shown in a higher 
degree than where they are ostentationsly professed and 
perpetually enjoined. 



CHAPTER IX. 



VERACITY. 



§ 156. Complete truthfulaess is one of tlie rarest of 
virtues. Even those who regard themselves aa absolutely 
trathful are daily guilty of over-statements and under-state- 
inents. Exaggeration is almost universal. The perpetual 
use of the word ^* very," where the occasion does not call f or 
it, shows how widely diffased and confirmed is the habit of 
misrepresentation. And this habit sometimes goes along 
with the loudest denunciations of falsehood. After much 
vehement talk about " the veracities/' will come utterly 
unveracious aceounts of things and people — accounts made 
unveracious by the use of emphatic words where ordinary 
words alone are warranted : pictures of which the ontlines 
are correct but the lights and shades and colours are doubly 
and trebly as strong as they should be. 

Here, among the countless deviations of statement from 
frtct, we are concerned only with those in which form is 
wrong as well as colour — those in which the statement is 
not merely a perversion of the fact but, practicälly, an 
Inversion of it. Chiefly, too, we have to deal with cases in 
which persoual interests of one or other kind are the 
prompters to falsehood : — iiow the desire to inflict injury, 
as by false witness ; now the desire to gain a material 
ad van tage ; now the desire to escape a punishment or other 
threatened evil ; now the desire to get f avour by saying tbat 
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whicli pleases. Por in mankind at large, the love of 
truth for truth^s sake^ irrespective of ends, is but little 
exemplified. 

Here let us contemplate some of the illustrations of 
veracity and nnveracity — chiefly unveracity — ^furnished by 
various human races. 

§ 157. The members of wild tribes in different parts of 
the World, who, as hunters or as nomads, are more or less 
hostile to their neighbours, are nearly always reprobated 
by travellers for their untruthf ulness ; as are also the 
members of larger societies Consolidated by conquest under 
despotic rulers. 

Says Burton of the Dakotas — '^ The Indian, like other 
savages, never teils the truth/^ Of the Mishmis, GriflSth 
writes — '^They have so little regard for truth, that one 
cannot rely much on what they say." And a general 
remark, a propos of the Kirghiz, is to the same effect. 
'^ Truth, throughout Central Asia, is subservient to the 
powerful, and the ruler who governs leniently commands 
but little respect." 

Of the settled societies, the first to be named is the 
Fijian, Williams teils us that — 

** Among the Fijians the propensity to lie is so strong, that they seem to 
have no wish to deny its existence. . . . Adroitness in lying is attained by 
the constant use made of it to conceal the schemes and plots of the Chiefs, 
to whom a ready and clever liar is a valuable acquidition. . . . * A Fijian 
truth ' has been regarded as a synonym for a lie." 

Of kindred nature, under kindred conditions, is the trait 
displayed by the people of Uganda. 

" In common with all savage tribes, truth is held in very low estimation, 
and it is never considered wrong to teil lies ; indeed, a successful liar is 
considered a smart, clever fellow, and rather admired." 

So, too, was it among the ancient semi-civilized peoples of 
Central America. De Laet says of certain of them, living 
under a despotic and bloody regime — "they are liars, like 
most of the Indians.^' And conceming the modern Indians, 

2Ö 
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who may be supposed to have preserved more or less tho 
character of their progenitors, Dunlop writes : — 

I never have f oond any native of Central America, who woold admit that 
there oould be any vice in lying ; and when one has sucoeeded in oheating 
another, however gross and infamous the fraud may be, the natives will 
only remark, * Qtie honiUrevivo * (What a clever fellow)." 

A like fact is given by Mr. Foreman in bis work on tbe 
Pbilippine Islands. He says the natives do not '' appear 
to regard lying as a sin, but rather as a legitimate, tbougb 
cunning, convenience/' 

§ 158. The literatures of ancient semi-civilized peoples 

yield evidence of stages during which truth was little 

esteemed, or rather, during which lying was tacitly or openly 

applauded. As we saw in a recent ehapter (§ 127) decep- 

tion, joined with atrocity, was occasionally inculcated in the 

early Indian literature as a means to personal advancement. 

We have proof in the Bible that, apart f rom the lying which 

constituted false witness, and was to the injury of a neigh- 

^our, there was among the Hebrews but little reprobation 

of lying. Indeed it would be remarkable were it otherwise, 

considering that Jahveh set the example ; as when, to ruin 

Ahab, he commissioned ''a lying spirit " (1 Kings, xxii, 22) to 

deceive his prophets; or as when, according to Ezehiel^ xiv, 9, 

he threatened to use deception as a means of vengeance« 

** If the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the Lord have 
deceived that prophet, and I will stretch out my hand upon him, and will 
destroy him from the midst of my people Israel/' 

Evidently from a race-character which evolved such a 

conception of a deity's principles, there naturally came no 

great regard f or veracity. This we see in sundry cases ; as 

when Isaac said Bebecca was not his wife but his sister^ 

and nevertheless received the same y ear a bountiful harvest : 

"the Lord blessed him'* {Oen. xxvi, 12) ; or as when Bebecca 

induced Jacob to teil a lie to his father and defraud Esau — 

a lie not condemned but shortly foUowed by a divine 

promise of prosperity ; or as when Jeremiah teils f* false- 
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hood at the king's Suggestion. Nor do we find the 
Standard much changed in the days of Christ and after : 
instance the case of Paul, who, apparently rather piquing 
himself on his "craft and guile/^ elsewhere defends his 
acts by contending that ^^the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie unto his glory/^ {Romans, iii, 7.) 

Much regard for veracity was hardly to be expected 
among the Greeks. In the Iliad the gods are represented 
not only as deceiving men but as deceiving one another. 
The Chiefs '' do not hesitate at all manner of lying." Pallas 
Athene is described as loving Ulysses because he is so 
deceitful; and, in the words of Mahaffy, the Homeric 
Society is füll of '^guile and falsehood/^* Nor was it 
widely otherwise in later days. The trait alleged of the 
Cretans — " always liars " — though it may have been more 
marked in them than in Greeks at large, did not constitute 
an essential diflference. Mahaffy describes Greek conduct 
in the Attic age as characterized by '^ treachery '' and 
'' solfish koavery/^ and says that Darius thought a Greek 
who kept his word a notable exception. 

Evidence of the relation between chronic hostilities and 
utter disregard of truth, is furnished throughout the history 
of Europe. In the Merovingian period — "the era of 

* Marvelloas are the effects of educational bias. Familiaritj with the 
doings of these people, gailty of so many ** atrocities," characterized by such 
" revolting cruelty of manners,'' as Grote says, who were liars through all 
grades from their gods down to their slaves, and whose religion was made up 
of gross and brutal superstitions, distinguishes oneof our leading statesmen ; 
and, joined to f amiliarity with the doings of other Greeks, is thought by him 
to furnish the best possible preparation for lif e of the highest kind. In a 
Speech at Eton, reported in The Times^ of 16 March, 1891, Mr. Gladstone 
Said — " If the purpose of education is to fit the human mind for the efficient 
Performance of the greatest fnnctions, the ancient oulture, and, above all, 
Greek culture, is by far the best, the most lasting, and the most elastic 
Instrument that can possibly be applied to it.'' Other questions aside, oae 
might ask with puzzled curiosity which of Mr. Gladstone 's creeds, as a 
statesman, it is which we must ascribe to the influence of Greek culture — 
whether the creed with which he set out as a Tory when fresh from Oxford, 
or tiie extreme radical creed which he has adopted of late years ? 

2J* 
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blood" — oaths taken by rulers, even with their hands on 
the altar, were f orthwith broken ; and Salvian writes — '' If 
a Frank forswear himself, where's the wonder, when he 
thinks perjury but a form of speech, not of crime ?^' 
After perpetual wars during the two hundred years of the 
Carolingian period, with Arabs, Saracens, Aquitanians, 
Saxons, Lombards, Slavs, Avars, Normans, came the early 
feudal period, of which H. Martin says : — 

'' The tenth [Century] may pass for the era of fraud and deoeit. At no other 
epoch of our history does the moral sense appear to have been so completelj 
effaced from the human soul as in that first period of feudalism.'' 

And then, as an accompaniment and consequence of the 
internal conflicts which ended in the establishment of the 
French monarchy, there was a still-continued treachery : 
the aristocracy in their relations with one another '' were 
without truth, loyalty, of disinterestedness . . . Neither 
life nor character was safe in their hands." Though 
Mr. Lecky ascribes the mediseval " indifference to truth. " 
jO other causes than chronic militancy, yet he f urnishes a 
sentence which indirectly yields support to the induction 
here made, and is the more to be valued because it is not 
intended to yield such support. He remarks that " where 
the industrial spirit has not penetrated, truthfulness rarely 
occupies in the populär mind the same prominent position 
in the catalogue of virtues*^ as it does among those 
'^ educated in the habits of industrial life." 

Nor do \ve fail to see at the present time, in the contrasts 
between the Eastern and Western nations of Burope, a like 
relation of phenomena. 

§ 159. Reflection shows, however, that this relation is 
not a direct one. There is no immediate conuexion between 
bloodthirstiness and the telling of lies. Nor because a man 
is kind-hearted does it follow that he is truthful. If, as 
above implied, a life of amity is conducive to veracity, while 
a life of enraity fosters uaveracity, the dependencies must 
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be indirect. After glancmg at some further facts, we shall 
understand better in what ways these traits of life and 
character are usually associated. 

In respect of veracity, as in respect of otber virtues, I 
have again to instance various aboriginal peoples who have 
been thrust by invading races into undesirable habitats; 
and have there been left either in absolute tranquillity or 
free from chronic hostilities with their neighbours. Saying 
of the Kois that they all seem to suflfer from chronic fever 
(which sufficiently shows why they are left unmolested in 
their malarious wilds) Morris teils us that — 

** They are noted for truthfulness, and are quite an example in this resped 
to the civilized and more cultivated inhabitants of the plains." 

According to Shortt, in his Hill Ranges of Southern India — 
*'A pleasing feature in their [Sowrahs] charaoter is their oomplete 
truthfulness. They do not know how to teil a lie. They are not sufficiently 
civilized to be able to invent." 

I may remark in passing that I have heard other Anglov 

Indians assign lack of intelligence as the cause of this 

good trait — a not very respectable endeavour to save the 

credit of the higher races. Considering that small children 

teil lies, and that lies are told, if not in speech yet in acts, 

by dogs, considerable hardihood is shown in ascribing the 

truthfulness of these and kindred peoples to stupidity. In 

his Highlands of Central India, Porsyth writes : — 

** The aborigine is the most trathfol of beings, and rarely denies either a 
money Obligation or a crime really ohargeable against him.*' 

Describing the Kämosis, Sinclair alleges that— 

** They are as great liars as the most civilized races, differing in this from 
the Hill tribes proper, and from the Parwäris, of whom I once knew a 
Brahman to say : * The Eunabis, if they have made a promise, will keep it, 
but a Mahär [Parwari] is such a fool that he will teil the truth without any 
reason at all.'' 

And this opinion expressed by the Brahman, well illustrates 

the way in which their more civilized neighbours corrupt 

these veracious aborigines ; for while Sherwill, writing of 

another tribe, says — '^ The truth is by a Sonthal held 

sacred, oflfering in this respect a bright example to their 
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lying neighboups the Bengalis/' it is remarked of them by 
Man that — 

'* Evil Communications are exercising their banefnl influences over them, 
and soon, I fear, the proverbial veracity of the Sonthal will coase to become 
a by-word." 

In Thfi Principles of Sociology, vol. ii, §§ 437 and 574, I 
gave the names of others of these Indian hill-tribes noted 
for veracity — ^the Bodo and Dhimals, the Carnatic abori- 
gines, the Todas, the Hos ; and here I may add one more, 
the Puluyans, whose refuge is '^ hemmed in on all sides by 
mountains, woods, backwaters, swamps, and the sea/' and 
who " are sometimes distinguished by a rare character for 
truth and honour, which their snperiors in the caste scale 
might well emulate/' So too is it in a neighbouring land, 
Ceylon. Wood-Veddahs are described as " proverbially 
truthful and honest/' Prom other regions there comes 
kindred evidence. Of some Northern Asiatic peoples, who 
are apparently without any Organization for offence or 
defence, we read : — ^^ To the credit of the Ostiaks and 
Samoiedes it must be said, that they are eminently distin- 
guished for integrity and truthfulness.'' 

Bat now we have to note facts which make ns pause. 
There are instances of truthfulness among peoples who 
are but partially peaceful, and among others who are any- 
thing but peaceful. Though characterized as "mild, quiet, 
and timid/' the Hottentots have not infrequent wars about 
territories; and yet, in agreement with Barrow, Kolben 
says — 

The Word of a Hottentot " is sacred : and there is hardly any Thing 
upon Earth they look upon as a fouler Crime than Breach of Engagement." 

Morgan, writing of the Iroquois, states that "the love of 
truth was another marked trait of the Indian character.'' 
And yet, though the Iroquois league was formed avowedly 
for th'e preservation of peace, and achieved this end in 
respect of its component nations, these nations caruied on 
hostilities with their neighbours. The Patagonian iribes 
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have frequent figlits wifch one anotüer, as well as with the 
aggressive Spaniards; and yet Snow says — "A He with 
them is held in detestation/' The Khonds, too, who believe 
that trutlifülness is one of the most sacred duties imposed 
by the gods, have "sanguinary conflicts'^ between tribes 
respecting their lands. And of the Kolis, inhabiting the 
highlands of the Dekhan, we read that thongh '^manly, 
simple, and truthfal/' they are ''great plunderers'* and 
guilty of ^^ unrelenting cruelty/' 

What is there in common between these truthful and 
pacific tribes and these truthful tribes which are more 
or less warlike? The common trait is that they are not 
subject to coercive rule. That this is so with tribes which 
are peacef ul, I have shown elsewhere {Principles ofSodology, 
ü, §§ 573 — 4) ; and here we come upon the significant fact 
that it is so, too, with truthful tribes which are not peacef ul. 
The Hottentots are governed by an assembly deciding by a 
majority, and the head men have but little authority. The 
Iroquois were under the control of a Council of fif ty elected 
sachems, who could be deposed by their tribes ; and military 
expeditions, led by chiefs chosen for merit, were left to 
private enterprise and voluntary Service. Among the 
Patagonians there was but feeble govemment: foUowers 
deserting their chiefs if dissatisfied. Writing of the 
Khonds' '^System of society^' Macpherson says — ^^The 
spirit of equality pervades its whole Constitution, society is 
governed by the moral influence of its natural heads alone, 
to the entire exclusion of the principle of coercive authority. 
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§ 160. In the remarks of sundry travellers, we find 
evidence that it is the presence or absence of despotic rule 
which leads to prevalent falsehood or prevalent truth. 

Reference to the Reports on the Discovery of Peru of 
Xeres and Pizarro (pp. 68 — 9, 85 — 6, 114 — 120), makes it 
manifest that the general untruthfulness described was 
due to the intimidation the Indians were subject to. So, 
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too, respecting the Mexicans, the Franciscan testimony 
was — '^ They are liars, but to those who treat them well 
ttey speak the truth readily." A clear conception of the 
relation between mendacity and fear was given to Living- 
stone by his experiences. Speaking of the falsehood of 
the East Africans he says— 

*' But great as ihis failing is among the free, h is mnoh more azmoying 
among the slaves. One oan soarcely induce a slave to translate anythmg 
truly : he is so intent on thinking of what will please." 

And he fnrther remarks that ^' nntmthfalness is a sort of 
refuge for the weak and oppressed." 

A glance over civilized commnnities at once fnmishes 
yerification. Of European peoples^ those subject to the 
most absolute rale^ runniDg down from their aatocrat 
throngh all grades^ are the Bassians; and their extreme 
nntruthfnlness is notorions. Among the Egyptians, long 
snbject to a despotism administered by despotic officials, a 
man prides himself on successf ul lying^ and will even ascribe 
a defect in his work to failnre in deceiving some one. 
Then we have the case of the Hindns, who, in their early 
days irresponsibly governed, afterwards subject for a long 
period to the bmtal rule of the Mahometans, and since that 
time to the scarcely-less bmtal rule of the Christians, are 
so utterly nntruthful that oaths in Conrts of Justice are of 
no avail, and lying is confessed to without shame. Histories 
teil like tales of a mendacity which, beginning with the 
ruled, infects the mlers. Writiug of the later fendal 
period in France, Michelet says : — '^ It is curious to trace 
from year to year the lies and tergiversations of the 
royal false coiner'*; but nowadays political deceptions in 
FraDoe, though still practised, are nothing like so gross. 
Nor has it been otherwise amoug ourselves. If with the 
" universal and loathsome treachery of which every states- 
man of every party was continually guilty,*' during 
Elizabeth's reign, while monarchical power was still but 
little qualified^ we contrast the veracity of statesmen in 
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recent days^ we see a kindred instance of the relations 
between the untruthfulness which accompanies tyranny and 
the truthfulness which arises along with increase of liberty. 
Hence such connexions as we trace between mendacity 
and a life of external enmity, and between veracity and a 
life of internal amity, are not due to any direct relations 
between violence and lying and between peacefulness 
and truth-telling ; bat are due to the coercive social 
structure which chronic external enmity develops, and to 
the non-coercive social structure developed by a life of 
internal amity. To which it should be added that under 
the one set of conditions there is little or no ethical, 
or rather pro-ethical, reprobation of lying; while under 
the other set of conditions the pro-ethical reprobation of 
lying, and in considerable measure the ethical reprobation, 
become strong. 



CHAPTER X. 



OBEDIENCE. 




§ 161. Under the one name "obedience" are grouped 
two kinds of conduct, which have widely different sanctions: 
the one sanction being permanent and the otlier temporary. 
Filial obedience and political obedience being thus bracketed, 
the idea of virtuousness is associated with both ; and almost 
everyone thinks tbat a Submission whicli is praiseworfchy in 
the one case, is praiseworthy in the other also. 

Here we have to recognize the truth that while due 
Subordination of child to parent originates in a permanent 
Order of Nature, and is unconditionally good, the Subor- 
dination of Citizen to government is appropriate to a process 
which is transitional, and is but conditionally good. 

It is true that in societies which have had a genesis 
of the kind er^oneously supposed by Sir Henry Maine to 
be universal, thc/ two kinds of obedience have a common 
root : the patriarchal group grows out of the family, and, 
by insensible steps, the subjection of children to parents 
passes into the subjection of adult sons to their father, and 
the subjection of family-groups to the father of the f ather 
or Patriarch. It is true, also, that by union of many 
patriarchal groups there is prodaced an Organization in 
which a supreme patriarch is the political head. Bat in 
developed societies, such as those of modern days, these 
primitive relationships have wholly disappeared, and the 
two kinds of obedience have become quite distinct. Never- 
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theless, bemg in large measure prompted by the same 
sentiment, the two commonly vary together. 

Ih contemplating the facts, we will first take tliose 
which concern the Subordination of child to father, and 
then those wbicli concern the Subordination of Citizen to 
government, 

§ 162. The earliest social stages are characterized not 
only by absence of chiefs, and therefore absence of the 
sentiment which causes political Submission, but they are 
often characterized by such small Submission of sons as 
renders the human family-group near akin to the brutal 
familj-group — a group in which parental responsibility on 
the one side, and filial subjection on the other, soon cease. 

The American races yield instances. The Araucanians 
" never punish their male children, considering chastisement 
degrading, and calculated to render the fiiture man pusil- 
lanimcius and unfit for the duties of a warrior/' Among the 
Arawaks affection seems to prompt this lenient treatment: 
a father ''will bear any insult or inconvenience from his 
child tamely, rather than administer personal correction/' 
And then of a Dakota boy we read that — 

" At ten or twelve, he openly rebels against aU domestio mle, and does not 
hesitate to strike his father : the parent then goes off rubbing his hurt, and 
boasting to his neighbours of the brave boy whom he has begotten.'' 

Some old-world races supply kindred illustrations. Of the 
Bast Africans, Burton says : — '' When childhood is past, 
the father and son become natural enemies, after the 
manner of wild beasts." So, too, when, writing about the 
Bedouin character, and commenting on ''the daily quarreis 
between parentä and children,^' Burckhardt teils us that 
"instead of teaching the boy civil manners, the father 
desires him to beat and pelt the strangers who come to the 
tent,'' to cultivate his high spirit : adding elsewhere that — 

** The yoang man, as soon as it is in his power, emancipates himself from 
the father's auihority . . . wheneyer he can become master ol a tent himseU 
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... he listens to no advioe, nor obeys any earthly oommand bat that of 
his own will." 

Associated with Insubordination to parents, we sometimes 
have cpuelty shown to them in age. A Chippewayau 
old man '^ is neglected, and treated with great disrespect, 
even by his own children ; '^ and the Kamtschadales ^^ did 
not even consider it a violation of filial dnty to kill them 
[their parents] when they became burdensome.'^ 

Towards mothers, more especially, is disregard shown : 
their relatively low position as slaves to men, prompting 
contempt for them. By the Dakotas " the son is taught to 
make his mother toil for him.^' In Fiji ^' one of the first 
lessons taught the infant is to strike its mother^ a neglect 
of which would beget a fear lest the child should grow np 
to be a coward.^' When a young Hottentot has been 
admitted into the society of men — 

He ** may insolt " his mother * ' when he will with Impanity. He may ondgel 
her, if he pleases, only for his Humour, without any danger of being called 
to an Account for it.'' Such actions are *'esteemed as Tokens of a Manly 
Temper and Bravery." 

Concerning the Zula boys Thompson writes :— 

" It is a melanoholy fact, that when they have arrived at a very early age, 
should their mothers attempt to ohastise them, such is the law, that these 
lads are at the moment allowed to kill their mothers." 

And Mason says of the Karens that — 

" Occasionally, when the mother gives annoyance to her children by 
reproving them ; one will say : * My mother talks excessively. I shall not be 
happy tili she dies. I will seil her, though I do not get more than a gong or 
five rupees for her.' And he sells her." 

So far as these instances go^ they associate lack of 
obedience of children to parents with a low type of social 
Organization. This, however, is not a uniform relatioD, as 
we see in the case of the Esquimaux, among whom ^'the 
affection of the parents for their children is very great, and 
disobedience on the part of the latter is rare. The parents 
never inflict physical chastisement upon the children." The 
f act would appear to be that in the lowest social gronps, we 
may have either ülial obedience or filial disobedience; bat 
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that if the gronps are of kinds whicli lead lives of antagonism, 
then, in the absence of filial obedience, there does not arise 
that cohesion required f or social Organization. 

§ 163. This is implied by the converse connexion which 
we See displayed among various types of men. 

If, with the wandering Semites above named, we contrast 

the Semites who, though at first wandering, became settled 

and politically-organized, we see little filial Subordination in 

the one and much in the other. Among the Hebrews the 

head of the family exercised capital Jurisdiction {Genesis 

xxxviii. 24). In the decalogue {Exodus xx. 12) honouring 

parents comes next to obeying with Grod, In Leviticus xx. 9, 

punishment is threatened for cursing father or mother, 

just as it is f or blasphemy ; and in Deuteronomy xxi. 18 — ^21, 

it is ordered that a rebellious son shall be publicly stoned 

fco death. Of another brauch of the race, which assumed 

the coercive type of social Organization — the Assyrians — ^we 

read that — 

** A father was supreme in his household . . . If the son or daughter dis- 
owned his father he was sold as a slave, and if he disowned his mother he 
was outlawed." 

By the Hindus, filial piety, vividly shown by sacrifices of 

food to deceased father, grandfather, great-grandfather, 

&c., was in early times vividly shown, too, during life. 

** The father of Nakiketas had offered what is called an All-sacrifice, which 
requires a man to give away all that he possesses. His son, hearing of his 
father's vow, asks him, whether he does or does not mean to folfil his vow 
without reserve. At first the father hesitates ; at last, becoming angry, he 
says : * Yes, I shall give thee also unto death.' The father, having once said 
so, was bound to fulfil his vow, and to sacrifice his son to death. The son 
is quite willing to go, in order to redeem his father's rash promise.'' 

No less conspicuously has this connexion been exhibited in 

China, where it has continued from the earliest recorded 

days down to our own. With the established worship 

of ancestors, by whom are supposed to be consumed the 

periodical offerings of food, &c., made to them, there has 

all along gone the absolute Subordination of children 
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to living parents. Says Confucius — '^PiTial piety and 
f ratemal Submission ! — ^are th^y not the root of all benevolent 
actions ? " An old Chinese saying rans— '^ Among the 
hundred virtuos, filial piety is the chief ; '^ and a sacred edict 
of 1670 says filial piety is ^^the first and greatest of the 
commandments in China." It was the same in another 
large society of which the continuity goes back beyond our 
chronology : I mean that of the Egyptians. According to 
Ptah-hotep, '^the secret of moral duty is obedience; filial 
obedience is its root." Nor was it otherwise with the 
society which, beginning as a small Cluster of clans, spread 
and spread tili it over-ran all Europe, with parts of Asia and 
Africa. The subjection of sons to fathers in early Boman 
days, and long afterwards, was absolute — less qualified 
indeed, than in China ; for though down to the present time 
Chinese parents have the right of infanticide, and may seil 
their children as servants or slaves ; and though, by implica- 
tion, adult sons can do nothing without parental approval, 
or own property not subject to parental confiscation ; yet we 
do not read that the Chinese have exercised the power of 
lifo and death over adult children, as did the Bomans. Of 
oourse with the establishment of this absolute parental 
power went the assumption that filial Submission should be 
absolute. And if, throughout subsequenb European history^ 
a f ather's authority and a child^s subjection have been less 
extreme ; yet, up to comparatively modern times, they have 
been very decided. 

By various types of men we are thus shown that filial 
obedience has constantly accompanied social growth and con- 
solidation : if not throughout, yet during its earlier stages. 

§ 164, The height to which political obedience rises is 
determined, in chief measure, by the existence of favourable 
conditions. If the physical characters of the habitat are 
such as to negative large aggregations of men— as they do in 
wide tracts which are barren, leading to nomadio lifo, or as 
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they do where monntam chains cut off group from group 
— the tendeocy seems rather to be for tlie filial sentiment 
to develop no further than the patriarchal ; and along with 
this restricted growtli there may go resistance to a wider 
rule. The Khonds exemplify this : — 

'* For the head of a family all the tribes have the greatest respect, it being ä 
proverb with tbem that * A man's father is bis God on earth.' The social 
Organization among them is indeed strictly patriarchal, the father of a 
family being its absolute ruler in every case. Disobedience to "^^^ linder 
any circumstances is regarded as a crime.*' 

This trait is possessed by another mountain people, the 

Bhils, who, along with a certain amount of Submission to 

general chiefs, show an extreme allegiance to their family- 

chiefs or patriarchs, called Turwees. 

** So wonderful is the inflaence of the chief over this infatuated people, 
that in no Situation, however desperate, can they be induced to betray him.'* 
«( To kill another when their Turwee desires, or to suJSer death themselves, 
appear to them equally a matter of indiSerence." 

From filial obedience, thus widening in ränge, may in 
time develop a settled political obedience, where physical 
circumstances favour it; and especially where there arises 
combined action in war. Pallas teils us that the Kalmucks 
manifest much ^^ attachment towards their legitimate 
rulers^'; and that they honour and obey their parents. 
Among the Sgaus, a division of the Karens (apparently 
nnlike the other divisions) — 

" The eiders say : * O ohildren and grandohildren ! respect and reverenoe 
your mother and father/ . . . *0, children and grandohildren 1 obey the 
ordere of kings, for kings in former times obeyed the commands of Qod." 

But it is in the larger societies of primitive types that 
the two kinds of obedience are most closely associated. 
In China where, as before shown, filial obedience is extreme, 
we See them jointly insisted upon ; as implied by Tsze-hea 
when he lauded a man ^' if , in serving his parents, he can 
oxert hi's utmost strength, if, in serving his prince, he can 
devote his life;^' and as implied in the conduct of Confacius, 
already quoted as enjoining filial obedience who when 
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passing tte vacant place of the prince, liis countenance 

appeared to change, and his legs to bend under him, and 

his words came as if he liardly had breath to ntter ihem" 

After recognizing in China occasional dissent, as of Mencius, 

who in one place snggests rebellion, we may pass to Persia. 

Here, too, there were solitary expressions of independence, 

as by the Darwesh who said that ^^kings are for the 

protection of their subjects, not subjects for the Service 

of kings ; '' but, in general, political obedience was urged, 

for reasons of prudence if for no other. One of their 

vazirs said : — 

** Opinions differing from the king, to have 
'Tis your own hands in yoor own blood to lave. 
Should he affirm the day to be the night, 
Say you behold the moon and Pleiads* light." 

And Sadi enjoins the attitude of Submission as a part of 

duty : instance the sentence : — 

" Whosoever possesseth the qnalities of righteonsness placeth his head on 
the threshold of obedience." 

Among the Ancient Indians, instanced above as carry- 
ing to an extreme the Submission of son to father, political 
Submission was strongly insisted on ; as in the Code of 
Manu, where it is held wrong to treat even a child-king 
^^ as if he were a mortal ; he is a great divinity in hnman 
shape/' Then in Egypt, along with that exhortation to 
obey parents quoted from Ptah-hotep, may be named his 
approval of wider obedience : — " If thou abäsest thyself in 
obeying a superior, thy conduct is entirely good before 
Grod/' Commenting on the grovelling prostrations 
represented in their sculptures and paintings, Duncker 
remarks that the Egyptians ^^ worshipped their kings as the 
deities of the land/' Indeed, in the inscriptions on the 
tombs of officials, the deeds implying such worship are 
specified as proofs of their virtue. Nor was it other wise 
Avith the Hebrews. While, in their decalogue, religious 
obedience and filial obedience are closely coupled, there 
was elsewhere joined with these political obedience ; as in 
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Proverhs xvi. 10, wliere it is said: — ''A divine sentence is 
in the lips of the king ; his mouth transgressetli mot." 

Throughout European history a like relationship is trace- 
able. Along with the tlieory and practice of absolute 
subjection of child to parent, tbere went the theory and 
practice of absolute subjection to the chief man of the 
group — ^now to the local head, while the gronps were^small 
and incoherent, and now to the central head, when they 
became large and consolidated. Less definite forms of rule 
having been replaced by feudalism, there first came f ealty to 
the feudal lord, and then, with advancing political integration, 
there came loyalty to the king. In the old Prench epic the 
one inexpiable crime is the treason of a vassal ; the neblest 
virtue is a vassal's fidelity. In our own conntry the 
extreme loyalty of the highlanders to the Chiefs of their 
clans, and subsequently to the Stuarts as their kings, 
exemplifies the dominance of the sentiment; while the 
English nobility have, among other ways of showing this 
feeling, shown it in sundry of their mottoes ; as instance — 
Faulet and others, '^ Aimez loyaulte ;'' Earl Grey and 
others, ^' De bon vouloir servir le roy ;" Earl of Lindsay, 
'^ Loyalty binds me '/' Baron Mowbray, ^' I will be loyal 
during my lifo /' Earl of Rosse, " For God and the King •/' 
Adair, '' Loyal to the death/' 

And here let us note how the frequency with which 
loyalty is thus expressed as the highest of sentiments, 
reminds us of the frequency with which aggressiveness has 
been, by other nobles, chosen as the sentiment most worthy 
to be professed. 

§ 165. The significance of this association lies in the 
fact that they are both accompaniments of chronic militancy. 
"When we remember that Hrst of all the chief, and in later 
days the king, and later still the emperor, is primarily the 
supreme Commander; and that his headship in peace is but 
a sequence of his headship in war; it is clear that at the 

27 
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outset political obedience is identical with militaiy obedience. 
Further, it needs but to consider that for success in war 
absolute Subordination to the commander-in-chief is essential, 
and that absolute Subordination to him as king is a con- 
comitant, to see that while the militancj remains active, 
the two remain one. 

Additional evidence of this relationship is yielded by a 
few cases in which political obedience is carried to an 
extreme exceeding obedience of all other kinds. The 
first to be named is afEorded by a people who have passed 
away — the warlike and cannibal Mexicans, who invaded 
their neighbours to get victims to satisfy their hungry gods. 
Montezuma II., says Herrera, "caused himself to be so 
highly respected, that it almost came to be adoration. No 
commoner was to look him in the face, and if one did, he 
died for it/^ According to Peter of Ghent, ^^the worst 
feature in the character of the Indians is their submissive- 
ness ;^' and then Herrera, illustrating their loyalty, names 
a man who would not betray his lord, but rather than do so 
allowed himself to be ^^ tom piece-meal '^ by dogs. Among 
existing peoples, a striking example is furnished by the 
cannibal Fijians. These ferocious savages, revelling in war 
and destruction, are described by Erskine as intensely loyal. 
So obedient are they to their chiofs, says Jackson, that 
they have been known to eat pumice-stone when commanded. 
to do so ; and Williams says that a condemned man Stands 
unbound to be killed, himself declaring — '^Whatever the 
King says, must be done/' Of the bloody Dahomans, too, 
with their Amazon army, we are told by one traveller that 
'^ before the king all are slaves alike," and by another that 
•' they reverence him with a mixture of love and fear, little 
short of adoration :'' ^^ parents are held to have no right 
or claim to their children, who, like everything eise, belong 
to the kiog/' So that political Subordination submerges 
all other kinds of Subordination. 

Nor is it only by these extreme cases, and by the extreme 
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converse cases, tliat ttis connexion is shown. It is shown 
also by the intermediate cases : instance the various peoples 
of Europe. In Rassia militancy and its appliances 
subordinate the entire national life; and among Europeans 
the Russians display the most abject obedience : gaining, 
thereby, the applause of Mr. Carlyle. Loyal to the point 
of worship, they snbmit unresistingly to the dictation of all 
State-officials down to the lowest. On the other hand, we 
are onrselves the people among whom militancy and its 
appliances occnpy the smallest space in the national life, 
and among whom there is least political snbjection. The 
Government has come to be a servant instead of a master. 
Citizens severely criticize their princes; discuss the pro- 
priety of abolishing one division of the legislature; and 
expel from power ministers who do not please them. 

Nor is it otherwise when we compare earlier and later 
stages of the same nation. By these, too, we are shown 
that as fast as the life of internal amity ontgrows the life 
of external enmity, the sentiment of obedience declines. 
Though submissive loyalty to the living German Kaiser is 
great, yet it is not so great as was the submissive loyalty to 
his conquering ancestor, Frederick II., when Porster wrote 
— ^'What chiefly disgusted me was the deification of the 
king/^ If, notwithstanding the nominally free form of their 
govemment, the mass of the Prench people let their liberties 
be trampled upon to an extent which the English delegates 
to a Trades-Union Congress in Paris said is ''a disgrace 
to, and an anomaly in, a Republican nation"; yet their 
willing Subordination is not so great as it was at the time 
when war had raised the Prench monarchy to its zenith. 
In our own case, too, while there is a marked contrast 
between the amount of war, internal and external, in early 
days, and the complete internal peace, joined with long 
external peace, which recent times have known ; there is a 
contrast no less marked between the great loyalty shown 

27* 
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in early days and the moderate lojalty^ largely nominal^ 
8hown at present. 

It remains only to add thafc^ along with the decline of 
political Subordination there has gone a decline of filial 
Subordination. The harsh rule of parents and humble 
Submission of children in past centuries, have, in our times, 
been exchanged for a very moderate exercise of parental 
authority and a filial subjection which, far less conspicuous 
during youth than it used to be^ almost ceases when the 
age for marriage arrives. 

§ 166. Tlius, akin tbougb they are in the sentiment 
prompting them, and in the main varying together, the 
two kinds of obedience, filial and political, have different 
sanctions. The one is bound up with the laws of life, 
while the other is dependent on the needs of the social State, 
and changes as they change. 

For the obedience of child to parent there is the Warrant 
arising from relatively-imperfect development, and there is 
the Warrant arising from the Obligation to make sonie 
return for benefits received. These are obviously per- 
manent; and though, with the advance from lower to 
higher types of man and society, filial subjection decreases, 
yet some degree of it must ever remain, and must continue 
to be prompted by an ethical sentiment properly so-called. 

On the other band, political obedience, non-existent in 
groups of primitive men, comes iuto existence during the 
political integrations efEected by war — during the growth 
and Organization of large societies formed by successive 
conquests. The development of political obedience in such 
societies is a necessity ; since, without it, there cannot be 
carried on the combined actions by which subjugations and 
consolidations are brought about. 

The implication is that the sentiment of political obedience, 
having but a transitional f unction, must decrease in amount 
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as the function decreases in needf ulness. Along with decline 
of that System of status characterizing the militant type of 
Organization, and rise of that System of contract charac- 
terizing the industrial type, the need for subjection becomes 
gradually less. The change of sentiment accompanying 
this change from compulsory co-operation to voluntary 
co-operation, while it modifies the relations of Citizens to 
one another, modifies also their relations to their govern- 
ment: to this the same degree of obedience is neither 
required nor feit. Humble Submission ceases to be a 
virtue ; and in place of it there comes the virtue 
of independence. 

Decline of political obedience and waning belief in the 
duty of it, go along with increasing Subordination to 
ethical principles, a clearer recognition of the supremacy 
of these, and a determination to abide by them rather than 
by legislative dictates. More and more the pro-ethical 
sentiments prompting obedience to government, come into 
conflict with the ethical sentiment prompting obedience to 
conscience. More and more this last causes nonconformity 
to laws which are at varianoe with equity. And more and 
more it comes to be feit that legal coercion is warranted 
only in so far as law is an enforcer of justice. 

That political obedience is thus a purely transitional 
virtue, cannot be perceived while the need for political 
Subordination remains great ; and while it remains great the 
unlimited authority of the ruling power (if not a man then 
a majority) will continue to be asserted. But if from past 
changes we are to infer future changes, we may conolude 
that in an advanced state, the sphere of political obedience 
will have comparatively narrow limitsj and that beyond 
those limits the Submission of Citizen to government will 
no more be regarded as meritorious than is now the cringing 
of a slave to a master. 



CHAPTER XI. 



INDUSTRY. 



§ 167. If we are to understand theoriginsandvariations 
of tho sentiments, ethical and pro-ethical, which have beeu 
entertained in different times and places conceming 
industry and the absence of industry, we must first note 
certain fundamental distinctions between classes of human 
activities, and between their relations to the social state. 

Industry, as we now understand it, scarcely exists amoncr 
primitive men — scarcely, iudeed, can exist before the pastoral 
and agricultural states have been established. Living on 
wild products, savages of early types have to expend their 
energies primarily in gathering and catching these : the 
obtainment of some, like fruits and roots, being easy and 
safe^ and the obtainment of others, such as beasts of which 
some are swift and some are large, being difficult and 
rlangerous. After these the remaining activities, more diffi- 
cult and dangerous than those the chase implies, are implied 
by warfare with fellow-men. Hence the occupations of the 
utterly uncivilized may be roughly divided into those which 
demand strength^ courage, and skill^ in large measure, and 
those which demand them in but small measure or not at 
all. And since in most cases the preservation of the tribe 
is mainly determined by its success in war and the chase, it 
results that the strength, courage, or skill shown in these, 
come to be honoured both f or themselves and for their value 
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to the tribe. Conversely, since the digging up of roots, the 
gathering of wild fruits, and the coUecting of shell-fish, do 
not call for strength, courage, and skill, and do not conspicu- 
ously further tribal preservation, these occupations come 
to be little honoured or relatively despised. An implication 
strengthens the contrast. While the stronger sex is called 
on to devote itself to the one, the other is lef t to the weaker 
sex : sometimes aided by conquered men, or slaves. Hence 
arises a further reason why, in primitive societies, hononr 
is given to the predatory activities while the peaceful 
activities are held in dishonour. Industry, therefore, or 
that which at first represents it, is not nnnatnrally con- 
demned by the pro-ethical sentiment. 

The only kinds of activity to be classed as indnstrial 
which the warriors of the tribe may enter upon, are those 
necessitated by the making of weapons and the erection 
of wigwams or huts : the one, closely associated with 
war and the chase, demanding also the exercise of skill ; 
and the other demanding both skill and strength — ^not the 
moderate strength shown in monotonous labour, but the 
great strength which has to be snddenly exerted. And these 
apparent exceptions furnish a verification; for they further 
show that the occupations held in contempt are those whicL^ 
demanding relatively little power, physical or intellectual, 
can be carried on by the inferior. 

The contrast thus initiated between the sentiments with 
which these classes of occupations are regarded, has persisted 
with but small, though increasing, qualification, throughout 
the course of human progress; and it has thus persisted 
because the causes have in the main persisted. While 
the self-preservation of societies has most conspicuonsly 
depended on the activities implied by successful war, such 
activities have been held in hononr; and, by implication, 
industrial activities have been held contemptible. Only 
during recent times — only now that national weif are is 
becoming more and more dependent on superior powers of 
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production^ and sadi superior powers of production are 
becomiDg more and more dependent on the higher mental 
faculties^ are other occupations than militant ones rising 
iuto re&pectability ; while simultaneously respectability is 
being acknowledged in the accompanying capacity for 
persistent and monotonous application. 

Carrying this clue with us, we shall be able now to 
understand better the ethics of labour, as changing from 
people to people and from age to age. 

§ 168. The North» American Indians furnish the simplest 
and clearest illustrations of predatory habits and associated 
sentiments. Schoolcraft says of the Chippewas : — 

** They have regarded the uae of the bow and arrow» the war-club and 
spear, as the noblest employments of man. . . . To hunt well and to fight 
well, are the drst and the hist themes of their hopes and praises of the living 
and the dead. . . » They have e¥erlooked izpon agrieuitural and mechanical 
laboiirs aB degrading. 

Of tha Snake Indian^ Lewis and Clarke write : — " He would 

consider himself degraded by being compelled to* walk any 

distance/^ Of kindred nature ia Burton's account of the 

Dakotas :— 

** The warrior, considering the ohase an ample share of the labonr-onrse, 
is so lazy that he will not rise to saddle or unsaddle his pony. . . Like a wild 
beast he cannot be broken to work : he would rather die than employ himself 
in honest indnstry." 

By the more civib'zed Iroqnois, too, the primitive feeling 
was displayed — ^^^The warrior despised the toil of hnsbandry, 
and held all labour beneath him/' Even the unwarlika 
Esquimaux i» said to exhibit a like aversion. 

««He htmt» and fishes, bnt having bronght his booty to land troublea 
himself no f nrther about itj ; for it would be a stigma on his oharacter, if he 
so much as drew a seal out of the water." 

There being, perhaps, for this nsage a plea like that 
possessed by the nsage of the Chippewayans, among whom, 
" when the men kill any large beast, the women are always 
sent to bring it to the tent " — the plea, namely, that the 
chase^ whether on sea or on land, is extremely exhausting. 
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PassiBg to South America we me^t with facts of kindred 
meaning. Men of the Guiana tribes take no share in 
industry, save in making Clearings for the growing of food : 
oach lies " indolently in his hammock until necessitated to 
üsh, or use the more violent exercise of the chase, to 
provide for the wants of his family." And then of the 
Araucanians, warlike but agricultural (apparently because 
there is but little scope for the chase), we are told that 
^^the 'lord and master^ does little but eat^ sleöp^ and 
ride about." 

In the wording of this last statement, as by implication 
in the other statements, we may see that in early stages 
the egoism of men, unqualified by the altruism which 
amicable social intercourse generates, leads them to devolve 
on women all exertions which, unaccompanied by the 
pleasures of achievement, are monotonous and wearisome. 
" The lord and master " does what he likes ; and he likes 
to make the woman (or his women as the case may be) do 
all the duU and hard work. Proofs of this are multitudinous. 
America fumishes instances in the accounts of the Chippe- 
wayans, Creeks, Tupis, Patagonians; as witness these 

extracts :— 

**This laborious task [dragging the sledges] falls most heavily on the 
women ; nothing can more shook the feelings of a person, accustomed to 
civilized life, than to witness the state of their degradation." 

«* The women perform all the labour, both in the house and field, and are, 
in fact, bnt slaves to the men." 

'*When they removed, the women were the beasts of bnrthen, and 
carried the hammooks, pots, wooden pestles and mortars, and all their other 
household stock.*' 

The lives of the Patagonian women are "one oontinned scene of 
laboor. . . . They do everything, except hunting and fighting." 

Here, again, are testimonies given by travellers in Africa 
conceming the Hottentots, Bechuanas, Kaffirs, Ashantis, 
people of Fernando Po and the Lower Niger. 

The wife **is doomed to all the toil of getting and dressing provisions 
for" her husband, "herseif, and children .... and to all the care and 
drudgery within doors, with a share of the fatigue in tending the cattle." 

<* The women build thQ houses ; plant and reap the com ; fetch water and 
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f uel ; and oook the f ood. It is very rarely that the men are seen helping 
the women, even in the most laborious work." 

"Besides her domestio duties, the woman has to perform all the hard 
work ; ehe is her husband's oz, as a Eafir onoe said to me, — she has been 
bought, he argued, and must therefore labour." 

** It may be remarked, that the weightiest daties generally devolve upon 
the wife, who is to be foond * grinding at the mill,* transaoting business in 
the market, or coltivating the plantation." 

" The females in Fernando Po have a fair portion of work assigned to them, 
snch as planting and collecting the yam . . . bat they are certainly treated 
with greater oonsideration and kindness than in any part of Africa we yisited." 

On the lower Niger ** women are oommonly employed in the petty retail 
trade about the country ; they also do a great deal of hard work, especially 
in the coltivation of the land." 

Of which extracts it may be remarked that the latter ones, 
which concern races of more advanced kinds, carrying on 
more settled industries, show that with them the slavery of 
women is less pronounced. 

Beyond that dishonourableness which, in early stages, 
attaches to labour because it can be performed by women, 
who in most cases are incapable, or considered to bo 
incapable, of war and the chase; there is the farther 
dishonourableness which attaches to it because, as abovo 
pointed out, it is carried on also by conquered men or 
slaves — ^by men, that is, proved in one or other way to be 
inferior. In very early stages we sometimes find slaves 
thus used for the non-predatory occupations which their 
masters find irksome. Even of the Chinooks we read that 
"slaves do all the laborious work'^; and they are often 
associated with women in this function. Says Andersson :-^ 

** The Damaras are idle oreatures. What is not done by the women is left to 
the slaves, who are either descendants of impoverished members of their own 
tribe or • . • oaptured Boshmen." 

Describing the people of Embomma on the Oongo, Tuckey 
writes : — 

" The cultivation of the gronnd is entirely the business of slaves and women, 
the King's daughters and prinoes' wives being oonstantly thus employed." 

Burton teils ns that in Dahomey " agriculture is despised, 
because slaves are employed in it"; but a great deal of it 
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seems to be done by women. And similarly of the Mishmecs 

in Asia^ we read that '^ the women and slayes do all the 

cultivation/* 

Naturally, then, and, indeed, we may say necessarily, 

there grows up in these early stages a profonnd prejudice 

against labour — a pro-ethical sentiment oondemnatory of it. 

How this pro-ethical sentiment, having the sanction of 

ancestral usages, assumes this or that special character 

according to the habits which the environmnnt determines, 

we are variously shown. Thus we read that — 

The Bushmen **are swom enemies to the pastoral life. Some of their 
maxims are, to live on honting and plunder.'* 

*' The genuine Arabs disdain hosbandry, as an employment by which they 
woold be degraded.*' 

In which examples, as in many already given, we may 

see how a mode of life long pursued, determines a oongruous 

set of feelings and ideas. And the strength of the pre- 

judices which maintain inherited customs of this class, is 

shown by sundry anomalous cases. Livingstone teils us of 

the East Africans that — 

** Where there are cattle, the women tili the land, plant the com, and 
build the huts. The men stay at home to sew, spin, weave, and talk, and 
milk the oows." 

Still more stränge is the settled division of labour between 

the sexes in Abyssinia. According to Bruce — 

** It is infamy for a man to go to market to buy anything. fie cannot 
carry water or bake bread ; bat he must wash the clothes belonging to both 
sexes, and, in this function, the women cannot help him." 

In Cieza's account of certain ancient Peruvians, the 

Canaris, we find a kindred System :-^ 

The women ** are great laboorers, for it is they who dig the land, sow the 
crops, and reap the harvests, while their husbands remain in the honses 
sewing and weaving, adorning their olothes, and performing other feminine 
Offices. . . . Some Indians say that this arises from the dearth of men and 
the great abnndance of women." 

Possibly such anomalies as these haye arisen in cases where 
ßurrounding conditions^ causing decrease of predatory 
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activities while the labours of women coatinued to suflSce 
ior purposes of production, left the meu to lead idle lives 
or lives filled with easy occupations. We may safely infer 
that among barbarous peeples, the vo&a did not take to hard 
and monotonous laboar untü they were obliged. 

§ 169. Bat where chronic militancy did not effectually 
keep down popalation, increase of it made peremptory 
the devotion of men ta food-production ; and with thia 
change in social life there was inltiated a change in the 
pro-ethical sentiments redpecting laboor. The Khonds 
f arnish an example. 

They " oonsider it beneath their dignity to barter or traffio, and . . . 
regard as base and plebeian all who are not either warriors or tülers of 
the soll.*' 

So of the Ja van s we are told that-^ 

"They have a contempt for trade, and those of higher rank esieem it 
disgraoefol to be enga^ed in it ; but the common people are ever ready to 
engage in the laboors ol agricülture, and the Chiefs to honour and encourage 
agricultural industry." 

From various sources we learn that the Germanic tribes, 
both in their original habitats and in those which they 
usurped, became reconciled to husbandry as an alternative 
to hunting and marauding : doubtless because by no other 
oecupation oould adequate sustenance be obtained. 

Goncerning these and kindred transitional states^ two 
passing remarks may be ventured. One is that since 
industry, chiefly agricnltural, is at first carried on by slaves 
and women, working under authority, it results that when 
freemen are forced by want of food to labour, they have 
a strong prejudice against labouring for others, that is, 
labouring for hire; since working nnder anthority by 
contract, too much resembles working ander authority by 
compulsion. While Schomburgk characterizes the Garibs 
as the most industrious race in Gaiana, he says that only 
the extremest need can induce. a Garib bo far to lower 
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bis dignity as to work for wages for a European. Thiß 

feeling is shown with equal or greater streugth by some 

peaceful peoples to whom Subordination is unfamiliar or 

unknown. Speaking of South- East India^ Lewin says : — 

" Among the hill tribes laboor oannot be hired ; the people work each one 
for himself. In 1865, in tbis district, a road had to be out ; but althoogh 
fabolous wages were offered, the hill-population steadily refased to work.*' 

And still more decided is the aversion to working under 

Orders shown by the otherwise industrious Sonthal — 

** The Sonthal will take servioe with no one, he will perform no work 
except for himself or his family, and should any attempt be made to coerce 
him, he flies the conntry or penetrates into the thickest jnngle, where 
unknown and nnsought, he oonmienoes Clearing a patoh of ground and 
erecting his log hat.** 

The other remark is that the scorn for trade which,as above 
shown, at first co-exists with the honouriog of agriculture, 
is possibly due to the fact that it was originally carried on 
chiefly by unsettled classes, who were detached, untrust- 
worthy members of a Community in which most men had 
fixed positions. But the growth of trade slowly brought a 
changed estimate. As, in hunting tribes, agriculture, rela- 
tively unessential, was despised, but became respectable 
when it became an indispensable means to maintenance of 
life ; so trade, at first relatively unessential (since essential 
tbings were mostly made at home), similarly lacked the 
sanction of necessity and of ancestral custom, but in course 
of time, while growing into importance, gradually ceased 
to excite that pro-ethical sentiment which vents itself* 
in contempt. 

§ 170. With the growth of populous societies and the 
more and more imperative need for agriculture, the honour* 
ableness of labour does not for long periods obbain 
recognition, for the reasons indicated at the outset : it is 
carried on by slaves, or by serfs, or in later days by meu 
more or less inferior in body or mind. A streng association 
in thought is thus established ; and the natural repugnance 
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to work is enforced by the belief that engagement in it is 
a conf ession of a low nature. 

Though, in the literatures of ancient civilized societies, we 
find the duty of labouring insisted on, it seems mostly to be 
the duty of subject men. The injunction contained in the 
Code of Mann — " Daily perform thine own appointed work 
unweariedly/' refers by implication to men und er authority : 
" appointed " work implies a master. So, too, according to 
the Book ofthe Dead (cxxv), the Egyptian, when questioned 
after death, had to declare — '^ I have not been lAle" and, 
*'I have not made delays, or dawdled/^ From the phrasing 
of the last sentence we may fairly infer that the work 
diligently performed was work commanded. Of the 
Hebrews the same may be concluded. Eemembering that, 
being originally pastoral, they long continued to regard 
the care of cattle as relatively honourable (like the 
existing Arabs among whom, when the men are not raiding, 
their only fit occupation is herding); we may similarly 
gather that the Obligation to work was mostly the Obliga- 
tion imposed on servants or slaves : slaves being usually the 
proper word. Though the third Commandment applies to 
masters as well as to servants, yet, even supposing the 
Commandments were indigenous, the fact that the life 
was still mainly pastoral, implies that the work spoken 
of was pastoral work not manual labour. It is trae that in 
the legend of Adam's condemnation, the carse of labour is 
imposed on all bis descendants ; but we have, in the first 
place, good reason f or regarding this legend as of Babylonian 
origin, and we have, in the second place, the inference 
suggested by recent researches, that the Adami, a dark 
race, were slaves, and that the eating of the forbidden 
fruit reserved for tbe superior race, was a punishable trans- 
gression ; just as was, in ancient Peru, the eating of coca, 
similarly reserved for the Ynca class. So that possibly 
among the Hebrews also, the duty of working was imposed 
on inferior men rather than on men as such. In Persian 
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literature we do, indeed, meet with more distinct recognition 
of the virtuousness of labour irrespective of conditions. 
Thus it is Said : — " A sower of seeds is as great in the eyes 
of Ormusd, as if he had given existence to a thousaod 
creatures/' And in The Parsees, hy Dosabhoy Framjee, we 
read that '* The Zoroastrian is taught by his religion to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow/' 

§ 171. The peoples of Europe from early days down to 
our own, illustrate this relation between the kind of social 
activity and the prevailing sentiment about labour. 

We have first the evidence which the Greeks furnish. 
Plato, showing his feeling towards traders by saying that 
the legislator passes them over, while for agriculturists he 
shows such respect as is implied by giving them laws, shows 
more f ully in the Repuhlic how degraded he holds to be all 
producers and distributors : comparing them to the basest 
parts of the individual nature. Similar is the belief ex- 
pressed, and feeling manifested, by Aristotle, who says : — 
** It is impossible for one who lives the life of a mechanic or 
hired servant to practise a life of virtue.^' 

Nor has it been otherwise fuuther West. In the Eoman 
World, along with persistent and active militancy, there 
went an increasing degradation of the non- militant class — 
slaves and freedmen. And throughout "the dark ages/' 
which collapse of the brutal civilization of Home left 
behind, as well as throughout those ages during which 
perpetually-recurring wars at length established large and 
Stahle kingdoms, this contempt for industry, both bodily 
and mental, continued; so that not only unskilled labour 
and the skilled labour of the craftsman, but also the 
intellectual labi ur of the educated man, were treated with 
contempt. Only in proportion as fighting ceased to be the 
exclusive business of life with all but the subject classes, 
and only as the subject classes^ simultaneously growing 
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larger, gained a larger share in the fdrmatlon of oplnion; 
did the honourableness of industry become in some measure 
recognized : any praise of it previously given by the 
governing classes^ being dae to the conscioosness that it 
conduced to their welfare, 

In modern days, especially among ourselves and the 
Americans^ the industrial part of society has so greatly 
outgrown the militant part^ and has come to be so much 
more operative in forming the sentiments and ideas con- 
cerning iadustry, that these are almost reversed. Though 
UDskilled labonr is still regarded with something like 
contempt, as implying inferiority of capacity and of social 
Position ; and though the laboar of the artizan^ more 
respected because of the higher mental power it implies, 
is little respected because of its class associations ; yet 
intellectual labonr has in reoent times acquired an honour- 
able Status. But the fact chiefly to be noted is that 
along with the advance of industrialism towards social 
supremacy, there has arisen the almost universal feeling 
that some kind of useful occupation is imperative. Con- 
demnations of the ^^ idle rieh '' are now-a-days uttered by 
the rieh themselves. 

It may be noted, however, that even still, among thosa 
who represent the ancient regime — the military and naval 
officers — the oJd feeling survives; with the result that 
those among them who possess the highest culture — tho 
medical officers, both military and naval, and the engin eer 
officers — are regarded as standing on a lower level than 
the rest, and are treated with less consideration by 
the authorities. 

§ 172. Thus as in all the preceding chapters, so in this 
chapter, we see that the ethical cooceptions, or rather the 
pro-ethical conceptions, are determined by the forma of 
the social activities. Towards such activities as are most 
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conspiönonaly oonducive to the welfare of the öociety, 
sentiments of approbation are called forfch, and conversely : 
the resiilt being that tbe idea of riglit comes to be 
associated with the presence of them and wrong with the 
absence of them. 

Hence the general contrast shown from the earliest 
stages down to the latest^ between the disgracefohiess of 
labour in societies exclasively warlike^ and the honourable- 
ness of labour in peaceful societies, or in societies relatively 
peaceful. This contrast is significantly indicated by the 
contrast between the ceremonies at the inaaguration of a 
ruler. Among nncivilized militant peoples, in the formal 
act of making or crowning a chief or king, weapons always 
figure : here he is raised on a shield above the Shoulders of 
his followers, and there the sword is girded on or the spear 
handed to him. And since, in most cases, relatively- 
peaceful societies have preserved in their traditions the 
ceremonies used in their exclusively militant days, it rarely 
happens that the inauguration of a ruler is free from 
Symbols of this kind. But one significant case of freedom 
from them is supplied by that tribe in Africa, the Manansas, 
already named, who, driven by warlike tribes around into 
a hill-country, have devoted themselves to agriculture, and 
who say : — ^^ We want not the blood of the beasts, much 
less do we thirst for the blood of men ! ^' for among them, 
according to Holub, a new sovereign receives as tokens, 
some sand, stones, and a hammer, " symbolizing industry 
and labour/^ 

There is one remaining f act to be named and emphasized. 
Out of the pro-ethical sentiments which yield sanction to 
industry and make it honourable, there eventually emerges 
the ethical sentiment proper, This does not enjoin labour 
for its own sake, but enjoins it as implied by the duty of 
self-sustentation instead of sustentation by others. The 
virtue of work consists essentially in the Performance of 
such actions as suffice to meet the cost of maintainiDOf 

28 
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seif and jdepen^ents and discbarging social dtLties;'wliil& 
the disgracefnlness of idleness essentially consists in the 
taking from the coininon stock the means of living, while 
doing nothing 0ither to add to it or ptherwise to further 
men's happiness. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



TEMPEBANCEL 



§ 173. Such ethical, or rather pro-ethical, sentiments aa 
attach to temperance, have primarily, like sundry of the 
associated pro-etliical sentiments, religious origins. As 
fihown in The Principles of Sociology, § 140, the bearing of 
hunger becom^s in many cases a yirtue, because it is a 
sequence of leaving food for the ancestor, and, at a later 
stage, sacrificing food to the god, Where food is not 
abundant, relinquishments of it involve either absolute 
fastings or stiuted meals; and hence there arises an 
association in thought between moderation in eating and a 
Subordination which is either religious or quasi-religious. 

Possibly in some cases a kindred restraint is put on the 
drinking of liquors which are used as libations, since the 
quantities required for these also, restrict the quantities 
remaining for the sacrificers. If, as often happens, there is 
at every meal a^ throwing aside of drink, as well as food, 
for the invisible beings around, it tends to become an 
implication that one who exceeds so far as to become 
intoxicated, has disregarded these invisible beings, and is 
therefore to be blamed. It is true that, as we shall 
presently see, other ideas sometimes lead to contrary 
belief s and sentiments; but it is possible that there may 
from this cause have originated the divine reprobation 
which is in some cases alleged. 

Since the aI)oye paragraphs were written, I have foand 

28 * " 
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clei\r proof that the suspicion they express is well founded. 
From a people among whom ancestor-worship, and the 
habitoal sacrificing to ancestors^ haye been throagh all 
known ages zealously carried on, we get evidence that 
raoderation in both food and drink, pushed even to 
asceticism^ is a coDsequence of regard for the dead^ to 
whom oblations are constantly made. Said Confucius : — 
^^ He who aims to be a man of complete virtue, in his food 
does not seek to gratify his appetite/' Here we have the 
yirtue ennnciated apart from its cause. But Confucius 
also seid : — " I can find no flaw in the character of Yu. 
He used himself coarse food and drink, but displayed the 
utmost filial piety towards the spirits. His ordinary gar- 
ments were poor, but he displayed the utmost elegance in 
his sacrificial cap and apron/' Here we have the virtue 
presented in connexion with religious duty : the last being 
the cause^ the first the consequeuce. 

Considered apart from supposed religious sanction, the 
virtue of temperance can of course have no other sanction 
than Utility, as determined by experience. The observed 
beneficial efEects of moderation and the observed detrimental 
effects of excess^ form the bases for judgments^ and the 
accompanying feelings. 

Rational ideas concerning temperance — especially temper- 
ance in food — cannot be formed until we have glanced at 
those variations in the physiological requirements, entailed 
by variations in surrounding circumstances. 

§ 174. What would among ourselves be condemned as 
disgusting gluttony, is, under the conditions to which 
certain races of men are exposed, quite normal and indeed 
necessary. Where the habitat is such as at one time to 
supply very little food and at another time food in great 
abundance, survival depends on the ability to consnme 
immense quantities when the opportunities occur. A 
good instance is fumished by Sir George Grey's acconnt 
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of the orgiea which f ollow the stranding- of a whale in 
Australia. 

** By and bye other natives come gaily trooping in from all qaarters : by 
night they dance and sing, and by day they eat and sleepv and f or days this 
revelry continues onchecked, until they at last fairly eat their way into the 
whale, and you see them climbing in and about the stinking carcase, choosing 
tit-bits . . . they remain by the carcase for many days, rabbed from head to 
f oot with stinking blubber, gorged to repletion with putrid meat . . . When 
they at last quit their feast, they carry off as mach as they ean stagger ander." 

Living as the Australians do in a harren country, and often 

half starved, those of their number who could not fully 

utilize an occasion like this would be the first to die 

iuring times of famine. Proof that this is the true inter- 

pretation, is fumished by Christison^s account of a tribe of 

central Queensland. They are great eaters " only at first ; 

but when they have become used to rationa and regulär 

meals, including bread or damper, they are very moderate 

eaters, perhaps more moderate than Europeans/' 

In other cases what seems to us extreme and almost 

incredible excess, is due to the physiological necessity for 

producing heat in climates where the loss of heat is very 

great. Hence the explanation of the foUowing story. 

"From Eooilittiuk I leamt a new Eskimanx laxnry : he had eaten antil he 
was drunk, and eyery moment feil asleep, with a flushed and buming face, 
and his mouth open: by his side sat Amalooa [his wife], who was attendin^ 
her cooking pot, and at short intervals awakened her spouse, in order to cram 
as mach as was possible of a large piece of haJf-boiled flesh into his mouth, 
with the assistance of her forefinger, and having filled it quite fall, cut off 
the morsel close to his Ups. This he slowly chewed, and as soon as a small 
vacancy became perceptible, this was filled again by a lump of raw blubber. 
During this Operation the happy man moved no part of him bat his jaws 
not even opening his eyes; but his extreme satisfaction was occasionally 
shown by a most expressive grünt, whenever he enjoyed safficient room for 
the passage of soond." 

Another case, equally astonishing, comes from Northern 

Asia. Mr. Cochrane says : — 

The Yakuti and Tongousi are great glattons. " I gave the child [a boy 
about five years old] a candle made of fhe most impure tallow, a second, 
and a third, — and all were devoured with avidity. The steersman then gave 
him several poonds of soor frozen batter ; this also he immediately consomed ; 
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lastly, A large piece of yello^rsoap ;^^all went the same road . • . In fact, there 
is nothing in the way of fish or meat, from whatever animal, however putrid 
or unwholesome, but iJiey will devour with impunity, and the quantity only 
Varies from what they have, to what they can get. I have repeatedly seen a 
Yakut or a Tongouse devour forty pounds of meat in a day." 

The following testimony of Capt. Wrangell shows the 
physiological resnlts of this enormous consumption. 

** Even in Siberia, the Jakuti are called iron-men, and I suppose that there 
are not any other people in the world who endure cold and hunger as they 
do. I have seen them frequently in the severe cold of this country, and 
when the fire had long been extinguished, and the lighfc jacket had slipped 
off their Shoulders, sleeping quietly, completely exposed to the heavens, with 
scarcely any clothing on, and their bodies covered with a thick coat of rime." 

And now observe the remarkable and significant fact that 
where survival primarily depends on this ability to eat and 
digest enormous quantities of food, this ability acquires an 
ethical or pro-ethical sanction. According to Erman, a 
Yakufc adage says : — ^' To eat much meat and to grow fat 
upon it, is the highest destiny of men.^ 



yß 



§ 175. Passing from this extreme instance of the way in 
which the necessities of life generate corresponding ideas 
of right and wrong, and Coming to the ordinary cases 
meeting ns in temperate and tropical climates, where some- 
thing like an ethical sanction, as we ordinarily understand 
it, comes into play; we find no connexions between 
temperance in food and other traits, unless it be a general 
association of gluttony with degradation. 

Even this qualified generalization may be held doubtful. 
Cook described the Tahitians as each consnming a 
" prodigious '^ quantity of food. Yet they were physi- 
cally a fine race, intellectually superior to many, and, 
though licentious, were described by him as having sundry 
characteristics to be admired. Conversely, the Arabs are 
relatively abstemious in both food and drink. But while in 
their sexual relations they are about as low as the Tahitians, 
since they are continually changing wives, and say of 
themselves — "Dogs are better than we are/' they are 
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little to be admired in any respect: being fanatically 
revengeful and regarding skilfnl robbery as.a qnalification 
for marriage. 

At the saine time that tbe nncivilized at large prösönt 
no definite relations between temperance or intemperance 
in food and their other traits, they display little or no 
sentiment in respect of one or the otlier which can be 
called ethical. Save in the above remarkable proverb 
qnoted from the Yakuts, opinion on this matter has not 
taken shape among them. 

In some ancient semi-civilized societies, however, there 

had afisen the consciousness that excess in food is wrong. 

In the Code of Manu it is written : — 

« For gluttony is hatefnl, injores health, 
May lead to death, and surely bars the road 
To holy merit and celestial blies. " 

The fact that in parts of the Mahabharata ''heavenly 

blessedness '^ is described as without any kind of " sensnal 

gratification/^ implies reprobation of excess in eating. This 

is of course implied also in the ascetic lifo on which the 

Indian sages insisted. The Hebrews, too, displayed this 

consciousness : there was occasional advocacy of abstemi- 

ousness, as shown in the proverb : — 

** Be not among wine bibbers : among riotous eaters of flesh i for the 
drunkard and the glutton shall oome to poverty : and drowsiness shall clothe 
a man with rags." (Prov. zziii, 20-1.) 

By the Bgyptians gluttony was recognized as a vice, but 
was nevertheless deliberately practised. On the one hand, 
excess in food was set down among the forty-two .chief 
sins of the Bgyptians, while on the other hand — 

At their ** banquets the Egyptians do not.seem to have been yery moderate. 
Herodotus teils as (ii. 78) that a small wooden image of a mummy was 
oarried round at their entertainments, with the exhortation, * Look on this« 
drink and be merry. When dead, thou wilt be as this is V This admonition 
was not without its results. In the piotures on monuments we find not only 
meUf but women, throwing up the surfeit of food and wine." 

But the general aspect of the evidence seems to imply that 
with the rise of settled societies^ and with the generalizirg 
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of experiences, there arose a utilitarian condenmation of 
excoBs in food. 

§ 176. EzcesB in drinking is a plirase wUch^ thongh 
applicable to drinking of nnf ermented liqnors in injurioas 
qnantities^ yet practically applies to liqnors which are 
either fermented^ and therefore intoxicating^ or are other- 
wise intozicating. Opinion oonceming the taking of 
them is determined mainly bj recognition of the effects 
tliey prodnce — ^regarded here with approbation and tliere 
with reppobation. 

It is a mistake to snppose tbat tbe State of intoxication 
is everywhere condemned. Whether produced by alcohol 
or by other agent^ it lias been in early times landed^ and 
still is so in some places. An interpretation is snggested 
by the remark of an Arafara, who, when belief in tbe 
Christian God was commended to him^ and he was told 
that God is everywhere present^ said : — " Then this God 
is certainly in your arrack, f or I never f eel happier than 
when I have dmnk plenty of it/* The idea thns implied 
was distinctly and perpetnally expressed by the ancient 
Indians in their praises of soma-drinking. The god Soma 
was supposed to be present in the jnice of the plant called 
soma; intoxication resulted from being possessed by him ; 
and the exalted state desired^ prodnced^ and gloried in^ 
was a State of religions blessedness : the gods them« 
selves being snpposed to be thns inspired by the god 
Soma. Says Max Müller : — 

Madak7nt=Bnoh ** a State of intoxieation as was not ineompatible with 
the charaoter of the ancient gods. . . . We haye no poetical word to express 
a high State of mental excitement produced by drinking the intoxicating 
jnice of the Soma or other plants, whioh has not something opprohrions mixed 
np with it, while in ancient times that state of excitement was oelebrated as 
a blessing of the gods, as not nnworthy of the gods themselves, nay as a 
State in which both the warrior and the poet would perform their highesi 
achievements." 

So^ too^ by the Greeks it was believed that the god 
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Dionysus was present in wine, and tliat '' the Bacchio 
excitement/' with its accompanying prophetic power, was 
due to possession by him. Hence there arose a religious 
sanction for dmnkenness^ as shown in the orgies. Nor 
are we without cases in our own times. The Dahomans, 
according to Burton, deem it a " duty ta the gods to be 
drunk ; *' and the Ainos sanctify their intoxication under 
"the fiction of 'drinking to the gods:*'* '^the more sähe 
the Ainos drink the more devont they are, and the better 
pleased are the gods/' Kindred ideas and sentiments 
exist in Polynesia, in connexion with the taking of the 
intoxicating ava, hava, or yaqona. In Fiji the preparation 
and drinking are accompanied by prayers to the gods and 
chants, and partieipation in the ceremonies is regarded 
as honourable. 

Evidently then, dmnkenness, instead of having in all 
cases rehgious condemnation, has in some cases religious 
sanction; and thus comes to have a pro-ethical sentiment 
justifying it. This is very well shown by the Ainos, who 
refuse to associate with those who will not drink. 

§ 177. Either with br without this kind of sanction, 
intemperance, under one or other form, is widely spread 
among the inferior races. 

Of the Kalmucks, Pallas teils us that they are intem- 
perate in eating and drinking when they have the chance. 
^^ The festivities of the Khonds,'' says Campbell, " usually 
terminate in universal drunkenness/' Brett writes that 
the dmnkenness of the natives of Guiana takes the shape 
of '^ fearful excess at intervals.^' And we read of tlfb 
existing Guatemalans that 'Hhe greatest happiness of 
these people consists in dmnkenness, produced by the 
excessive use of . . . chicha/' These last testimonies 
respecting American peoples at the present day, recall 
kindred testimonies respecting ancient American peoples. 
Garcilasso says of the Peruvians : — " They brought liquor 
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in great quantity, for tliis was one of the most prevalöüt 

vices among the Indiana/' Of the Yucatanese, Landa 

says : — "The Indians were very debauched, and often 

got drunk;'' ^'the women got intoxicated at the ban- 

qnets, but by themselves/' And Sahagun writes of the 

Mexicans that— 

** They said that the bad effects of drunkenness were prodnced by one of 
the gods of wine. Hence it appears that they did not consider as a sin wh^t 
they had done while being drunk." 

But intemperance is by no means universal among the 

nncivilized and semi-civilized : sobriety being shown by 

some of the utterly primitive as well as by some of the 

considerably advanced. Of the Veddahs we read : — 

" They do not smoke, and are very temperate, drinking 

water only.'* Says Campbell : — 

** Fond of fermented and spirituoas liqnors, the-Lepchas are neyerfcheless 
not given to drunkenness." 

Of the Sumatran of the interior, only partially vitiated 

by contact with the Malays, Marsden teils us : — '^ He is 

temperate and sober, being equally abstemiöus in meat 

and drink/' Africa, too, supplies instances. 

** The Foolas and Mandingos very strictly abstain from fermented liqaors, 
and from spirits, which they hold in such abhorrence, that if a Single 
drop were to fall npon a clean garment, it would be rendered onfit to wear 
until washed." 

And Waitz makes the general temark that — 

** Except where they have had much intercourse with whites the Negroes 
cannot be accused of being specially addicted to intoxicating iiquors." 

This last statement, reminding us of the demoralization 
which Europeans everywhere produce in the native races 
whom they pretend to civilize, and reminding us more 
especially of the disastrous eflfects which follow the supply- 
ing of them with whisky or rum, shows how cautious we 
mast be in our inferences respecting the. relations betweeu 
drinking habits and social states. It is clear that in some 
cases, as in that of the Veddahs, sobriety may result from 
lack of intoxicants^ and that in other cases insobriety does 
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not iiaturally belong to the tjpe or the tribe, but has 
been imported, 

§ 178. Perhaps among European peoples, Witt tbeir long 
histories, we may with most cbance of snccess seek f or sucli 
relation as exists between sobriety and social conditions. 
This relation seems but indefinite at best. 

Brutal as was their social System, the Spartans were 
ascetic in their regimen; and remembering the lessons 
which drunken helots were made to inculcate, it is clear that 
originally the Spartans reprobated drunkenness and were 
ordinarily sober. Meanwhile the Athenians, much more 
civilized as they were in their social State, and far 
superior in culture, were by no means so sober. Some 
scanty testimonies imply that among the European peoples 
who at that time were socially organized in but low degrees, 
excesses in drinking were frequent. Of the early Gauls 
Diodorus says :— ^' They are so exceedingly given to wine, 
that they guzzle it down as soon as it is imported by 
the merchant.'^ And describing the primitive Germans, 
Tacitus teils us that " to pass an entire day and night in 
drinking disgraces no one.^' Of course not much has come 
down to US respecting men's drinking habits during ^' the 
dark ages;'^ but the prevalence of intemperance may be 
inferred from such indications as we have. One of the 
excesses occurring in the Merovingian period was that 
Bishop Eonius feil down drunk at mass; and we are told of 
Charlemagne that he was temperate : the implication being 
fchat temperance was something exceptional. Of France 
it may be remarked that even when intoxication was not 
produccd, wine was taken in great excess during many 
later centuries. Montaigne, while saying that drunkenness 
was less than when he was a boy, teils us that : — 

«« I have Seen a great lord of my time . . . who without setting himself 
to*t, and after his ordinary rate of drinking at xneals, swallowed down not 
mach less than five qoarts of wine." 
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Evidently, from the days of Montaigne down to those 
of the modern French, the majority of whom water their 
ordinary weak wine, the decrease of intemperance has been 
marked. And among ourselves there has taken place, 
though with much irregularity, a kindred change. From 
old English and Danish times, when there was drunkenness 
among monks as well as others, down through the times 
of the Normans, who soon became as intemperate as 
those they had subjugated, and down through subsequent 
centuries, the excesses in drinks of the less potent kinds 
were great and general. At the beginning of the last 
Century, when the consumption of spirits increased greatly, 
rising to nearly a gallon per head of the population 
annually, and producing scenes such as Hogarth depicted 
in his " Gin Lane,^' there came the remedial Gin Act ; 
which, however, was soon repealed after having done 
mischief. Then during the rest of the Century, while 
'^drunkenness was the common vice of the middle and 
lower Orders,^' wealthier people indulged so largely in 
wine for their entertainments, as not unfrequently to 
impoverish themselves. 

§ 179. Evidently the relations between. drinking habits 
and kinds of social lifo are obscure. We cannot, as the 
teetotalers would like, assert a regulär proportion between 
temperance and civiUzation, or between intemperance and 
moral degradation at large. Says Surgeon-Gen. Balfour 
— " Half of the Asiatic races — Arab, Persian, Hinda^ 
Burman, Malay, Siamese . . . are abstinents ; '' and yet 
no one will contend that, either in social type or social 
conduct, these races are superior to the races of Europe 
who are anything but abstinents. Within Europe itself 
difEerences teach us the same lesson. Sober Turkey is not 
so high in its social lif e as whisky-drinking Scotland. Nor, 
on comparing Italy and Germany, do we see that along 
with the contrast between the small potations of the one. 
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and the gre&t potations of the other^ there goes contrast 
between their moral states of the kind that might be 
looked for. Putting on the one hand the Bedouin^ who, 
habitaal robber as he is and displaying numerous yices^ 
nevertheless drinks no f ermented Kquors, and cries '' Fie 
upon thee^ drankard ! ** and on the other hand the clever 
English artizan, who occasionally drinks to excess (and 
the clever ones are most apt to do this) bat who is often a 
good fellow in other respects, we do not find any clear 
association between temperance and rectitude. 

Some relation may reasonably be sapposed to exist 
between drankenness and general wretchedness. Where 
the life is miserable there is a great tendency to drink, 
partly to get what little momentary pleasare may be had, 
and partly to shat oat anhappy thoaghts aboat the futare. 
But if we recall the drankenness which prevailed among 
oar apper classes in the last centary, we cannot say that 
wretchedness, or at any rate physical wretchedness, was 
its excase. Ennui, too^ seems often an assignable caase, 
and mayhave prodacedtheprevailing inebriety throughoat 
Earope in early days, when there was difficulty in passing 
the time not occupied in fighting or hunting. Tet we find 
various peoples whose lives are monotonoas enoagh, but who 
do not drink. Manifestly varioas influences cooperate; 
and it appears that the results of them are too irregulär to 
be generalized. 

§ 180. But we are chiefly concemed with temperance and 
in temperance as ethically regarded. That intemperance, 
whether in food or drink, is condemned by the ethical 
sentiment proper, which refers, not to the extrinsic but to 
the intrinsio effects, as injurious alike to body and mind, 
goes without saying. But it is otherwise with the pro- 
ethical sentiment. We have many cases showing that there 
comes either approbation or reprobation of intemperance^ 
according to the religious ideaa and social habits« 
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Already we have seen that mtoxication may be sanctified 

by certain theological belief s; and here we have to note 

tbat prevaüing excess in drinking, and the current opinion 

wbicli grows np along with it, may resiilt in ä social 

sanction. One of the nncivilized races shows us that a 

habit of taking a toxic agent may^ where it is generale 

generate for itself not only a justification bat something 

more. Says Yule of the Easias : — 

« Id the people perhaps the first thing that strikes a stranger, is theSr 
extreme addiction to chewing pawn, and their utter disregard of the traoes 
which its nse leaves on their teeth and lips. . Indeed they pride themselves 
on this, saying that ' Dogs and Bengalees have white teeth.* *' 

In records of ancient civilized races we find evidence of 
a kindred pride in excesses. Apart from its religious 
sanction, the drunken elevation which followed soma- 
drinking was gloried in by the Indian rishi ; and among a 
neighbonring people, alcoholic excess was by some thought 
the reverse of disgraceful, as witness the epitaph of Darius 
Hystaspes, saying that he was a great conqneror and a 
great drinker, and as witness the self-commendaton of 
Cyrns, who '^ in his epistle to the Spartans says, that in 
many other things he was more fit than his brother to be 
a king, and chiefly because he could bear abundance of 
wine/^ But modern Europe has yielded the clearest proof s 
that prevailing inebriety may generate a sentiment which 
justifies inebriety. The drinking usages in Germany in 
past times, and down to the present time ahiong students, 
ßhow that along with an inordinate desire for fermented 
liquor, and a scarcely credible ability to absorb it, there 
had grown np a contempt for those who feil mach below 
the average drinking capacity, and a glory in being able to 
drink the largest quantity in the shortest time. Among 
ourselves, too, in the last Century, kindred ideas and 
feelings prevailed. The saying that-^'^It is a poor heart 
that never rejoices '' was used as a justification for excess. 
The taking of salt to produce thirst, the use of wine-glasses 
which woüld not stand, änd the exhortation ^^No heel-taps^ 
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clearly showed that disapproval of moderation which Tvent 
along with applause for tlie " three-bottle '* man. There 
are some still living who have taken part in orgies at which, 
after locking the door and placing a number of bottles of 
wine on the sideboard^ tbe bost announced that they bad to 
be emptied before rising : tbe ref usal to take tbe required 
sbare causing reprobation.* 

But wbile, in past generations, there was thus a certain 
pro-etbical sentiment upholding intemperance, in onr own 
generation temperance is npheld botb by the ethical 
sentiment, and by a pro-ethical sentiment. Not only is 
drinking tö excöss nüirersally reprobated, and to have 
been intoxicated even once leaves a stain on a man^a 
repntation, bnt we have now a large class by whom even 
moderate drinking is condemned. While in America water 
is the universal beverage ^t meals and the taking of wine is 
regarded as scarcely respectable. 

* The IfLte Mr. John Ball^ f«b.s., brought np in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast, waS| when young, though nominallj a Catholic, intimate with a 
wealthj family of Protestants, at the head of which was an old gentleman 
looked up to with reverence by his descehdants. Mr. Ball told me that 
this Patriarch took a f ancy to him ; and one day, when leaving the room 
after dinner, led him aside and patting him on the Shoulder said — '* My good 
young friend, I want to talk to you about your wine. You don*t drink 
enough. Now take my advice — ^make your head while you are young, and 
then you will be able to drink like a gentleman all your lifo.'' 
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§ 181. Beforewecanunderstandfullytheetliicalaspects 
of cliastity, we must study its biological and sociological 
sanctions. Conduciveness to welfare, individual or social 
or both, being the ultimate criterion of evolutionary etbics^ 
tbe demand f or chastity bas to be songbt in its effects 
under given conditions. 

Among men, as among inferior creatures, tbe needs of 
tbe species determine the rightness or wrongness of these 
or tbose sexaal relations ; f or sexual relations unf avourable 
to the rearing of offspring, in respect either of number or 
quality, must tend towards degradation and extinction. The 
fact that some animals are polygamous while others are 
monogamous is thas to be explained. In Part III of The 
Principles of Sociology, treating of ^'Domestic Institutions,'* 
it was shown that the relation between the sexes is liable 
to be determined into this or that^orm by environing 
conditions ; and that certain inferior f orms of the relation 
appear, under some conditions, to become necessary : non- 
adoption of them being fatal to the society. A natural 
connexion was found to exist between polygamy and a lifo 
of perpetual hostilities, entailing great destruction of men ; 
since of tribes which mutually slaughter their men, the one 
which, being monogamous, leaves many women unmarried 
and childless, must fall to maintain its population in face 
of the one which, being polygamous^ utilizes all its women 
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as motliers. (§ 307). We saw, too, that in sotne cases, 
especially in Thibet, polyandry appears more conducive to 
social welfare than any other relation of the sexes. It 
receiyes approval from travellers, and even a Moravian 
missionary defends it : the missionary tolding that ^' super- 
abundant population, in an nnfertile country, must be a great 
calamity, and prodnce ^ eternal warfare or eternal want.' " 
(§ 801.) 

These inferior forms of marriage are not consistent with 
that conception of chastity which accompanies the settled 
monogamy of advanced societies. As we understand it, 
the Word connotes either the absence of any sexual relation, 
or the permanent sexual relation of one man with one 
woman. But we must not extend this higher conception of 
chastity to these lower societies. We must not assume that 
there exists in them any such ethical reprobation of these 
less-restricted relations as they excite in us. To see this 
clearly we must glance at the facts. 

§ 182. Alreadyin § 120 I havegiven sundryillustratlons 
of the truth, startling to those whoae education has lefb 
them ignorant of multiform humanity, that the institution 
of polygamy is in various places morally approved, while the 
opposite institution is condemned. This truth, however, 
should not cause surprise, considering that from childhood 
all have been familiär with the tacit approval of the usage 
in the book tbey regard as divine. The polygamy of the 
patriarchs is spoken of as a matter of course, and there is 
implied approval of it by a wife who prompts her husband 
to take a concubine. But beyond this we see, in the case 
of David, both the religious and the social sanction for 
a harem: the one being implied by the statement that 
David, to whom God had given his ^^master's wives,'* was 
a man "after his own heart," and the other by the 
fact that when Nathan reproached him, the reproach was 
that he had taken the solitary wife of XJriah^ not that he 
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had already many wives (1 8am. xiii, 14; 2 8am, xii). Hig 
many wives we may reasonably suppose constituted a mark 
of dignity^ as do those of kings among savage and semi- 
civilized peoples now. Clearly, then, under certain social 
conditions there is a pro-ethicsd sentiment supporting poly- 
gamy, and that species of unchastity impKed by it. 

So, too, is it with polyandry. Various passages in the 
Mahabharata imply that it was a recognized institution 
among the early Indians, regarded by them as perfectly 
proper : practised, indeed^ by those who are upheld as 
modeis of virtue. The heroine of the poem, Draupadi, is 
the wife of five husbands. Each of them had a house and 
garden of his own, and Draupadi dwelt with them " in turn 
for two days at a time '\ Meanwhile, as we have already 
Seen (§ 117), one of the husbands, Yudhishthira, unfortu- 
nate notwithstanding his goodness, enunciates the doctrine 
that right is to be done regardless of conseqaences ; while 
elsewhere Draupadi describes the virtuos which she holds 
proper for a wife, and represents herseif as acting up to 
them. Kindred evidence is yielded at the present time by 
some of the tribes in the Valleys of the Himalayas — ^the 
Ladäkhis, and the Chämpäs. Telling us that they practise 
polyandry, Drew says of the Ladäkhis that they are 
'* cheerful, willing, and good-tempered ; " '^ they are not 
quarrelsome ; " are ^^much given to truth-telling;^^ and he 
adds that the " social liberty of the women ... I think it 
may be said, is as great as that of workmen^s wives in 
England.^^ 

Rightly to interpret these facts, however, it should be 
added that the social state in which polyandry originally 
existed among the Indian peoples, had emerged from a 
social State still lower in respect of the sexual relations. 
Bad as were the gods of the Greeks, the gods of the 
ancient Indians were worse. In the Puranas as well as in 
The Mahabharata there are stories about the ^^ adulterous 
amours^' of Indra, Varuna, and other gods; at the same 
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time ttat the " celestial nymplis are expressly declared to 
be courtezans,'' and are '* sent by the gods from time to 
time to seduce austere sages.*' A society having a theology 
of such a kind, cannot well have been other than licentious. 
With the ascription even of incest to some of their gods, 
there naturally went an utter disregard of restraints among 
themselves. In the Mahabharata we read : — 

" Women were formerly onconfined, and roved about at their pleasnre, 
independent. Though in their youthful innocence, they abandoned their 
husbands, they were guilty of no offence; for such was the role in 
early times." 

And according to a tradition embodied in that poem — 

This oondition of things was " abolished by Svetakghi, son of the rishi 
Uddälaka, who was incensed at seeing his mother led away by a stränge 
Brahman. His father told him there was no reason to be angry, as * The 
women of all castes on earth are unconfined : just as cattle are situated, so 
are human beings, too, within their respective castes.' ** 

Hence it may possibly be that polyandry arose as a 
limitation of promiscuity ; and that therefore the ethical 
sentiment existing in support of it, was really in support of 
a relative chastity, 

§ 183. Returning now from this half-parenthetical 
discussion of those types of undeveloped chastity which 
are implied by low types of marriage, and resuming the 
discussion of chastity and unchastity considered in their 
simple forms, let us first look at the evidence presented 
by various uncivilized peoples. And here, in pursuance of 
the course followed in preceding chapters dealing with 
other divisions of conduct, I am obliged to name facts 
which in the absence of a strong reason should be passed 
over. They are not, however, more objectionable than many 
which are reported in our daily papers with no better 
motive than ministering to a prurient curiosity. 

The absolute or relative deficiency of chastity may be 
conveniently exemplified by a string of extracts from 
books of travel, We may begin with North America. 

29 * 
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The testimony of Lewis and Clarke respecting the Chinools, 
agreeing with that of Ross, as f oUows :— 

** Among these people, as indeed among all Indians, the Prostitution of 
unmarried women is so far from being considered criminal or improper, 
that the females themselves solicit the favours of the other sex, with the 
entire approbation of their friends and connexions.*' 

Concerning the Sioux, these saine travellers give us a 
fact equally significant : — 

*' The Sioux had ofFered us squaws, but while we remained there having 
declined, they followed us with öfters of females for two days.*' 

Coming further south the Creeks may be named as, accord- 
ing to Schoolcraft, no better than the Chinooks. Like 
evidence is fumished by South American races, as the 
Tupis and Caribs : — 

** Bands [of chastity] were broken without fear, and incontinence was not 
regarded as an ofFence.'* 
Caribs ** put no value on the chastity of unmarried women." 

These instances yielded by America, are associated with 
some in which the unchastity is of a qualified kind. To 
the fact that ^' among the Esquimaux it is considered a 
great mark of friendship for two men to exchange wives 
for a day or two/' may be added a like fact presented by 
the Chippewayans : — 

** It is a very common custom among the men of this country to exchange 
a night's lodging with each other' s wives. But this is so far from being 
considered as an act which is criminal, that it is esteemed by them as one 
of the strengest ties of friendship between two families.** 

The Dakotas supply an example, like many found else- 
where, of the co-existence of laxity before marriage with 
strictness after it. 

"There are few nations in the world amongst whom this praotice, 
originating in a natural desire not to * make a leap in the dark,' cannot be 
traced. Yet after marriage they will live like the Spartan matrons a life of 
austerity in relation to the other sex." 

In ancient Nicaragua, as in various countries, there was 
another kind of compromise between chastity and un- 
chastity. 

'* On the occasion of a certain annual festival, it was permitted that all 
the women, of whatever condition, might abandon themselves to the arms 
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of whomsoever they pleased. Bigid fidelity, however, was exacted at all 
other times.*' 

Bat there seems to have been no restraint afc other times 
ün the unmarried, as witness Herrera's statement : — 

" Many of the women were beautiful, and their parents used, when the 
maidens were marriageable, to send them to eam their portions, and 
accordingly they ranged about the country in a shameful manner, tili they 
had got enongh to marry them off." 

Asia fumishes illustrations of another usage common 
among the uncivilized. The Kamtschadales and Aleuts 
lend their wives to guests; and sundry others of the 
Northern Asiatic races do the like. Pallas teils us that 
the Kalmucks are little jealous of their wives, and freely 
give them np to acquaintances. And then of an adjacent 
people we read— 

** The relation between the sexes, among the Eirghizes, is altogether on 
a very primitive footing ; mothers, fathers, and brothers regard any breach 
of morality with great leniency, and husbands even encourage their friends 
to close intimacy with their wives. • • • Like the Kirghizes, the Boruts 
are strangers to jealoosy." 

So, too, of the Mongols Prjevalsky teils us that '^adul- 
tery is not even concealed, and is not regarded as a 
vice/' From peoples further south, two instances may 
be cited — 

** Among the Bed Earens, chastity, both with married and nnmarried, is 
reported as remarkably loose. The commerce of the sexes among young 
people is defended as nothing wrong, because * it is oor custom/ ** 

** Prostitution is exceedingly conmion, while chastity is a rare virtae 
among Toda women; and the ties of marriage and consanguinity are 
merely nominal." 

To all these instances from other regions may be added 
some from Africa. In his Highlands of Ethiopia, Harris 
writes : — 

**The jewel chastity is here [in Shoa] in no repote; and the ntmost 
extent of reparation to be recovered in a court of justice for the most 
aggravated case of seduction is but five-pence Sterling 1 ** 

The nature of the sentiment prevailing near the Upper 
Congo is shown by this extract from Tuckey : — 
** Before marriage, the fathets or brothers of a girl prostitute her to etery 
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man that will pay two fathoms of cloth ; nor does this derogate in any way 
from her oharacter, or prevent her being afterwards married." 

And so is it witH some unlike people f urther south. 

Among the Bashmen, *'infidelity to the marriage compact is . . • not 
considered as a crime ; it is scarcely regarded by the offended person. . . . 
They seem to have no idea of the distinction of girl, maiden, and wife ; 
they are all expressed by one word alone." 

In Poljmesia we have the well-knowa evidence yielded 
by the Arreoi society of Tahiti ; and from the same region, 
or rather from Micronesia, comes yet other evidence. In 
his acconnt of the inhabitants of the Ladrone Islands^ 
Freycinet writes : — 

*' Souvent on avoit va les pdres vendre sans rongir les pr^mices de leors 
filles ... les m^res elles-mdmes engager leurs enfants k suivre l'impulsion 
de leors sens. . . On possMe encore une des chansons qu'elles chantoient ä 
leors filles en pareille circonstance.'' 

The Pelew Islanders fumish a like case : the universal 

practice being for the mother to instruct her newly- 

initiated daughter always to exact payment, and the 

explanation of the usage being '^ the avarice of parents as 

recognized by custom.*' 

Of the opposite trait a good many examples are f umished 

by primitive or uncultured peoples. Two of them come 

from amid these generally lax tribes of North America. 

Catlin says of the Mandans : — 

" Their women are beautifol and modest, — and amongst the respectable 
families, virtoe is as highly cherished and as inapproachable, as in any 
society whatever.** 

And of the Chippewas Keating writes : — 

** Chastity is a virtue in high repute among the Chippewas, and withoot 
which no woman coold expect to be taken as a wife by a warrior." 

But he goes on to admit that there is a good deal of 
concealed irregularity. Africa, too, yields some instances. 
'* A Kafferwoman is both chaste and modest : '' " instances 
of infidehty are said to be very rare;^' and the like is said 
of the Bachassins. The most namerous examples of chas- 
tity come from the island races. Mariner teils us that 
in Tonga adultery is very rare. " Chastity prevails more 
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perhaps among tliese [tHe Sumatrans] tlian any other 
people/' saya Marsden. Similar is the statement of Low 
aboufe the inland people of Bomeo : '' adultery is a crime 
unknown, and no Dyak (Land) ever recollected an instance 
of its occurrence.*' So in Dory, New Guinea, according to 
Kops, '^ chastity is held in higli regard. . . . Adultery is 
unknown/^ And Erskine testifies that the women'of Uea, 
Loyalty Islands, *' are strictly chaste before marriage, and 
faithful wives afterwarda/' Some peoples who are in other 
respects among the lowest are in this respect among the 
highest. Snowsays that the Fuegian women at Picton Island 
are remarkably modest ; and a fact worthy of special note is 
that among the rudest of the Musheras of India, who have 
no formal marriage, ^' unchastity, or a change of lovers on 
either side, when once mutual appropriation has been 
made, is a thing of rare occurrence/' and when it does 
occur causes excommunication. The remaining two most 
marked instances are found among other peaceful tribes of 
the Indian hills. Says Hodgson of the Bodo and Dhimal 
—^'Chastity is prized in man and woman, married and 
unmarried/' And according to Dalton— 

** The Sant&l women are represenied by all who have written about them 
as exceedingly chaste, yet the young people of the different sexes are greatly 
devoted to each other's society and pass mach time together.*' 

With these cases of indigenous chastity maybe named cases 

of peoples who are being degraded by foreign influences. 

In a paper on the Veddahs, whose neighbours the Singhalese 

are extremely lax, Virchow quotes Gillings to the effect 

that adultery and polygamy are only heard of among them 

where attempts have been made to civilize them. And 

then, little as we should expect to meet with such a testi- 

mony from a clergyman concerning a race so low as the 

Australians, yet of one tribe we are told by the Rev. E. W. 

Holden, as quoted by Taplin, that — 

** The advent of the whites has made the aborigines mach more degraded, 
more helpless, more— yea, mach more — susoeptible to all diseases. Before 
cor Coming amongst them their laws were strict, espeoially those regarding 
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yotmg men and young women. It was almost death to a young lad or man 
who had sexaal interoourse tili married." 

Bat the like cannot be said of otlier Australian tribes« 

As thus presented by the uncivilized races^ the facts do 
not fall into clear generalizations : tliey do not show dis- 
tinct relations between chastity or nnchastity and social 
l'orms or types of race. The evidence does^ indeed, pre- 
ponderate in favour of the relatively peaceful or whoUy 
peaceful tribes^ bat this relation is not withont exception ; 
and conversely^ thoagh the Standard of chastity is low in 
most of the fighting societies it is not low in all. Nor, when 
we contemplate special antitheses, do we get clear proof. 
Of the atrocious Fijians, exceeding in their cannibalism all 
other peoples, and who glory in lying, theft, and murder, 
we read in Erskine that the women are modest and that 
^' f emale virtue may be rated at a high Standard,^' while 
according to Seemann, '^adultery is one of the crimes 
generally pnnished with death/' On the other hand, Cook 
describes the Tahitians as ntterly devoid of the sentiment 
of chastity. He says : — 

They are "people who have not even the idea ol indeoenoy, and who 
gratify every appetite and passion before witnesses, with no more sense of 
impropriety than we f eel when we satisfy cor hunger at a social board with 
oor family or friends.'' 

At the same time he speaks very favonrably of their 

dispositions : — 

'* They seemed to be brave, open, and candid, withont either suspicion or 
treaohery, cruelty or revenge; so that we placed the same oonfidenoe in 
them as in oar best friends.*' 

Here are incongruities which appear quite irreconcilable 
with the ideas current among civilized peoples« 

§ 184. ThroQghout the foregoing sections the aim has 
been to ascertain by examination of the facts, what 
relations, if any, exist between chastity and social type, 
as well as between this virtne and other virtnes; but we 
must now consider specifically the prevailing ethical senti« 
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ments which go along witli observance and non-observance 
of it. Already, in many of tbe quotations above given, 
these sentiments bave been expressed or implied ; but to 
complete the general argument it seems needful to observe 
definitely, the extreme deviations from what we may con- 
sider normal, wbich they sometimes undergo. I will give 
three iostances — one from the uncivilized, another from a 
semi-civilized people now extinct, and a third from an 
oxisting civilized people. 

Of the Wotyaks, a Finnish race, the German traveller 
Buch says : — 

** Indeed it is even disgracefnl lor a girl if she is little songht after by the 
young men . . . It is therefore only a logical resolt that it is honorable 
for a girl to have children. She then gets a wealthier husband, and her 
father is paid a higher kalym for her." 

Concerning the ancient Chibchas, of Central America, we 
read : — 

"Some Indiana • • . did not mnch oare that their wives should be 
virgins. . . . On the contrary, some, if they discovered that they had had 
no intercoorse with men, thoaght them unfortanate and withoat luck, as 
they had not inspired aftection in men : acoordingly they disliked them as 
miserable women.*' 

The civilized nation referred to as showing, in some cases, a 
feeling almost the reverse of that so strongly pronounced 
among Western nations, we find in the Far East. Says 
Dixon of the Japanese :— 

** It used to be no uncommon thing (and we have no olear evidence that 
the castom is obsolete) for a datif ul daughter to seil herseif for a term of 
years to the proprietor of a hoose of ill-fame, in order that she might thns 
retrieve her fäther's fallen fortunes. When she retomed to her home, no 
Stigma attached to her ; rather was she honoored for her filial devotion." 

Though, in a work just published, The Real Japan, Mr. 
Henry Norman denies this alleged return home with credit 
(in modern times at least) he verifies the earlier part of 
the Statement, that daughters are sold for speoified periods 
by their parents : the fact that such parents are tolerated 
being sufficiently indicative of the prevailing sentiment. 
Here then we get proof that in respect of this divisiou of 
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conduct^ as in respect of the divisions of conduct dealt with 
in preceding cliapters^ liabits generate sentiments har- 
monizing with them. It is a trite remark that the individual 
who persists in wrong-doing eventually loses all sense that 
it is wrong-doing, and at length believes that it is right- 
doing; and the like holds socially — mnst, indeed, hold 
socially, since public opinion is but an aggregate of 
individual opinions. 

§ 185. If, instead of comparing one spciety with another^ 
we compare early stages of those societies which have 
developed civilizations with later stages, we find very 
variable relations between chastity and social development. 
Only in modern societies can we say that this relation 
becomes tolerably clear. 

Already we have seen how low in their sexual relations 
were the people of India in early days, and how, promis- 
cuity and polyandry having died out, poets and sages in 
later times endeavoured to explain away the traditional 
transgressions of their gods, while existing Hindus show 
shame when reproached with the illicit amours of their 
ancient heroes and heroines. Here there seems to have been 
a progress of the kind to be looked for. 

That, among adjacent societies, there took place some Idn- 
dred changes, seems implied in the f act that prostitution in 
temples, which prevailed among Baby lonians,Egyptians, &c., 
and which, like other usages connected with religion, more 
persistent than general usages, probably indicated certain 
customs of earlier times, disappeared partially if not wholly. 
It is to be observed, too, that along with woman-stealing, 
common during primitive stages of the civilized, as still 
among the uncivilized, there naturally went a degraded 
Position of captured women (concubinage being a usual 
concomitant), and that therefore, with the cessation of it, 
one cause of low sexual relations came to an end. That in 
the case of the Hebrews further advances took place seems 
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to be sliown by tbe facts tbat tbough Herod tbe Great bad 
nine wives, and thougb in tbe Mishnah polygamy is ref erred 
to as existing, yet tbe references in Ecclesiasticus imply tbe 
general establisbment of monogamy. 

Tbe revelant cbanges in tbe course of Greek civilization 
clearly do not Warrant tbe assertion tbat better relations 
of tbe sexes accompanied bigber social arrangements. 
Tbe amount of ooncubinage implied by tbe Miad, was less 
tban tbat implied by tbe use of female slaves and servants 
in Atbenian bousebolds ; and tbe establisbed institution of 
Tietairaiy witb tbe many distingnisbed of wbom coexisted 
a multitude of undistinguisbed, tbe adding to tbe public 
revenue by a tax on bouses of ill-f ame, and tbe continuance 
of autborized prostitution in tbe temples of Apbrodite 
Pandemos, furtber prove tbat tbe relations of tbe sexes 
bad degenerated. On passing to Rome we meet witb 
an undeniable case of retrogression in sexual arrange- 
ments and usages, going along witb tbat kind of social 
progress wbicb is implied by extension of empire and 
increase of political Organization. Tbe oontrast between 
tbe regulär relations of men to women in early Roman 
times, and tbe extremely irregulär relations wbicb pre- 
vailed in tbe times of tbe emperors, wben tbe being modest 
was taken to imply being ugly, and wben patrician ladies 
bad to be stopped by law from becoming prostitutes, sbows 
tbat moral degradation of tbis kind may accompany one 
type of advancing civilization. 

Tbe reaction wbicb commenced after tbese most 
corrupt Roman times, was greatly furtbered by Cbristi- 
anity. Tbe futberance, bowever, cannot be ascribed to 
a true conception of tbe relations of tbe sexes^ and a 
sentiment appropriate to it, but ratber to an asceticism 
wbicb reprobated tbe acceptance of pleasures and 
applauded tbe Submission to pains. Tbe prompting 
motive was an otber-worldly one more tban an intrinsically 
moral one; tbougb tbe otber-worldly motive probably 
fostered tbe moral motive. But in tbis case. as in count« 
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less other cases^ the general law of rhytlim was illustrated. 
FoUowing tliis violent reaction came in time a violent 
re-reaction; so tliat after a period of sexual restraints came 
a period of sexual excesses — a period in whicli the relation 
between action and reaction was f urther illustrated by tbe 
fact that the nominally-celibate clergy and nuns became 
worse than the laity who were not bound to celibacy. 

It should be added that the peoples of Northern Burope, 
among whom the relations of the sexes seem to have been 
originally good, also exhibited in course of time, though in a 
less marked degree, the sexual retrogression that may go 
along with some kinds of social progression. In modern 
days, however, the advance to higher political types and 
more settled social states, has been accompanied by an 
average improvement in this respect as in other respects. 

§ 186. Satisf actory Interpretation of these many stränge 
contrasts and variations is impracticable : the causation is 
too complex. We may, however, note certain causes 
which seem to have been occasionally influential, though. 
we cannot say to what extent. 

The extreme laxity of the Tahitians may possibly have 
been encouraged by the immense fertility of their habitat. 
Commenting on the abundance of food almost spon- 
taneously produced by their soil, Cook says of the 
Tahitians : — '^ They seem to be exempted from the first 
general curse, that ' man should eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow/ *' Where self-maintenance and, by implica- 
tion, the maintenance of children, is thus extremely easy, it 
seems that comparatively little mischief results if a mother 
is left to rear a child or children without the aid of a 
father; and in the absence of those evil effects on both 
parent and offspring which result where the necessaries 
of lif e are difficult to get, there may not tend to arise that 
social reprobation of incontinence which arises where its 
mischievous consequences are conspicucus« 
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Africa furnislies ns with the bint of another cause o£ 
laxity wliich may sometimes operate. The fact that ^^the 
Dahoman^ like almost all semi-barbarians^ considers a 
numerous family the bigbest blessing *' — a fact which recalls 
kindred ones implied in the Bible — becomes comprehensiblo 
wben we remember tbat in early stages, characterized by 
constant antagonisms, internal and external, it is important 
to maintain not only tbe numbers of the tribe in face of 
otber tribes, but also the numbers of the families and clans ; 
since the weaker of these go to the wall when struggles 
take place. Hence it results that not only is barrenness 
a reproach but fertility a ground of esteem; and hence 
possibly the reason why in East Africa '^ it is no disgrace 
for an unmarried woraan to become the mother of a 
family : '* the remark of one traveller, which I cannot now 
find, concerning another tribe, being that a woman's irregu- 
larities are easily forgiven, if she bears many children. 

This fact seems to point to the conclusion, pointed 
to by many preceding facts, that there is a connexion 
between unchastity and a militant regime; seeing that 
production of many children is a desideratum only where 
the mortality from violence is great. For suspecting this 
connexion we find a further reason in the degraded 
Position of woraen which uniEormly accompaniea pro- 
nounced militancy (see Principles of Sociology^ Part III, 
Chapter X, '^ The Status of Women^'). Where, as among 
peoples constantly fighting, the hard work is done by 
slaves and women — ^where women are spoils of war to bo 
dealt with as the victors please — where, when not stolen or 
gained by conquest, they are bought; it is manifest that 
the wills of women being in abeyance, the unchecked 
egoism of men must conflict with the growth of chastity. 
And in the settled polygamy of societies which lose great 
numbers of men in battle, the large harems of kings and 
Chiefs, the buying of female slaves — all of them character- 
istic of tbe militant type — we similarly see relations of the 
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sexes adrerse to any moral restrlctions. lif we rememtDer 
that the extreme profligacy of Eome was reached af ter long 
centuries of conquests ; if we remeinber that there sarvived 
during the feudal Organization resulting from war, the 
jii8 primcB noctis; if of Bassia^ exclusively organized for 
war, we read that any girl on his estate was until recently, 
at the lord's disposal; we see further reason for suspecting 
that the militant type of society is unfavourable to elevated 
relations of the sexes. 

We must not conclade, however, that chastity always 
characterizes societies of the non-militant type. Though. 
sundry of the above-named peaceful tribes are distinguished 
from uncivilized tribes at large by the purity of their 
öexual relations, it is not so with another peaceful tribe, 
the Todas : these are characterized rather by the opposite 
trait. The Esquimaux, too, among whom there is exohange 
of wives, do not even know what war is. 

§ 187. It remains only to emphasize the truth, discern- 
ible amid all complexities and varieties, that without a 
prevailing chastity we do not find a good social State. 
Though comparison of intermediate types of society does 
not make this clear, it is made clear by comparison of 
extreme types. Among the lowest we have such a group 
asthe Ku-Ka-tha clan, inhabiting Western South Australia, 
whose chief characteristics are ''treachery, ingratitude, 
lying, and every species of deceit and cunning/' who have 
'^no property/' ''no punishment of ofEenders/' '^no idea 
of right and wrong/' and who show absolute lack of the 
sentiment in question : '' chastity or fidelity being quite 
unknown to them.'^ At the other extreme come the 
most advanced societies of Europe and America, in which, 
along with a relatively high Standard of chastity (for 
women at least), there exist high degrees of the various 
traits required for social iife which are wanting in these 
Australians. Nor does comparison of different sta^;!)'^ of 
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civllized nations fail to fumisli evidence ; as witness the coo' 
trast between our own time and tlie time after tlie Restora- 
tion, in respect alike of chastity and of general welfare. 

There are three ways in whicli cliastity furtbers a 
superior social state. The first is that indicated at tbe 
outset — conduciveness to tbe nurture of ofEspring. Nearly 
cverywbere, but especially wbere tbe stress of competition 
raakes tbe rearing of cbildren difficult, lack of belp from 
tbe fatber must leave tbe motber overtaxed, and entail 
inadäquate nutrition of progeny, Uncbastity, tberefore, 
tends towards production of inferior individuals, and if it v/ 
prevails widely must cause decay of tbe society. 

Tbe second cause is tbat, conflicting as it does witb tbe 
establisbment of normal monogamic relations, uncbastity is 
adverse to tbose bigber sentiments wbicb prompt sucb 
relations. In societies cbaracterized by inferior forms of 
marriage, or by irregulär connexions^ tbere cannot develop 
to any great extent tbat powerf ul combination of f eelings — 
affection^ admiration, sympatby — ^wbicb in so marvellous a 
manner bas grown out of tbe sexual instinct. And in tbe 
absence of tbis complex passion, wbicb manifestly pre- 
supposes a relation between one man and one woman, tbe 
supreme interest in lifo disappears, and leaves bebind 
relatively subordinate interests. Evidently a prevalent 
uncbastity severs tbe bigber from tbe lower components of 
tbe sexual relation : tbe root may produce a f ew leaves, but 
no true flower. 

Sundry of tbe keenest aestbetic pleasures must at tbe 
same time be undermined. It needs but to call to mind 
wbat a predominant part in fiction, tbe drama, poetry, and 
music, is played by tbe romantic element in love, to see 
tbat anytbing wbicb militates against it tends to diminisb, 
if not to destroy, tbe cbief gratifications wbicb sbould fill 
tbe leisure part of lifo. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



SUMMAEY OF INDUCTI0N3. 



§ 188. Where tho data are few and exact, definite con- 
clusions can be drawn ; but where they are numerous and 
inexact, the conclusions drawn must be proportionately 
indefinite. Pure Mathematics exemplifies the one extreme, 
and Sociology the other. The phenomena presented by 
individual life are highly complex, and still more complex 
are the phenomena presented by the life of aggregated 
individuals ; and their great complexity is rendered still 
greater by the multiformity and variability of surrounding 
conditions. 

To the diflScultiea in tbe way of generalization bence 
arising^ must be added the difficulties arising from un- 
certainty of the evidence — tbe doubtfulness, incompleteness, 
and conflicting natures, of tbe statements witb wbich we 
have to deal. Not all travellers are to be trusted. Some are 
bad observers, some are biassed by creed or custom, some 
by personal likings or dislikings; and all have but imperfect 
opportunities of getting at the truth. Similarly with 
historians. Very little of what they narrate is from imme- 
diate Observation. The greater part of it comes through 
Channels wbicb colour, and obscure, and distort; while 
everywhere party feeling, religious bigotry, and the senti- 
ment of patriotism, cause exaggerations and suppressions. 
Testimonies concerning moral traits are bence liable 
to perversion. 

Many of the peoples grouped under tbe same name 
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present considerable diversities of character : instance the 
Australians, of wliom it is remarked that aome tribes are 
quiet and tractable while others are boisterous and difficult 
to deal witb. Furtber, tbe conduct, sentiments, and ideas 
of native peoples often undergo sucb cbanges that travellers 
between wbose visits many years have elapsed, give quite 
different accounts. Tbe original feelings and beliefs are 
frequently obscared by missionary influences, and, in a still 
greater degree, by contact with white traders and settlers. 
From all parts of tbe world we get proofs that aborigines 
are degraded by interconrse with Europeans. Here, then, 
are further causes which distort the evidence. 

Yet again there are the complications consequent on 
changes of habitats and occupations. In this place tribes 
are forced into antagonism with their neighbours, and in 
that place they are led into qniet lives : one of the results 
being that conceptions and feelings appropriate to an ante- 
cedent state, siirviving f or a long time in a snbsequent state^ 
appear incongruons with it. 

Thus we must expect to meet with anomalies, and must 
be content vrith conclusiong which hold true on the average. 

§ 189. Before we can fully nnderstand the significance 
of the indnctions drawn, we must reconsider the essential 
nature of social Cooperation. As was pointed out in § 48, 
from the sociological point of view, "ethics becomes nothing 
eise than a definite account of the forms of oonduct that 
are fitted to the associated state ; " and in subsequent 
sections it was made clear that, rising above those earliest 
groups in which the individuals simply live in contiguity, 
without mutual interference and without mutual aid, 
the associated state can be maintained only by effectual 
Cooperation: now for external defence, now for internal 
sustentation. That is to say, the prosperity of societies 
depends, other things equal, on the extents to which there 
are fulfilled in them the conditions to such Cooperation. 

30 
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Whence, througli survival of the fittest, it foUows tliat 
principles of conduct implying observance of these con- 
ditions, and sentiments enlisted in support of such prin- 
ciples, become dominant ; while principles of conduct which 
concern only such parts of the lives ot* individuals as do nob 
obviously affect social Cooperation, do not acquire sanctiona 
of sucb pronounced and consistent kinds. 

This appears to be the explanation of thefact which must 
have Struck many readers of the last two chapters, that tho 
ideas and sentiments respecting temperance and chastity, 
display less intelligible relations to social type and social 
development, than do the ideas and sentiments conceming 
cooperative conduct, internal and extemal. For if, 
scattered throughout the Community, there are men who 
eat or drink to excess, such evils as are entailed on the 
Community are indirect. There is, in the first place, no 
direct interf erence with military efficiency, so long as within 
the armed force there is no such drunkenness or gluttony 
as sensibly affects discipline. And in the second place, 
there is no direct interference with the process of social 
sustentation, so long as one who eats or drinks to excess 
does not aggress upon his neighbour or in any way incon- 
venience him. While erring in eitherof these ways, a man 
may respect the persons and property of his fellows and 
may invariably fulfil his contracts — may, therefore, obey 
the fundamental principles of social Cooperation. What- 
ever detriment society receives from his conduct arises 
from the deterioration in one of its units. Much the same 
thing holds with disregard of chastity : there is no necessary 
or immediate interference with the carrying on of co-opera- 
tions, either extemal or internal ; but the evil caused is an 
ultimate lowering of the population in number or quality. 
In both these cases the social consciousness, not distinctly 
awakened to the social results, does not always generate 
consistent social sentiments. 

It is otherwise with those kinds of conduct which directly 
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nnd obviously transgress the conditions to social Coopera- 
tion, external or internal. Cowardice, or insubordination, 
diminishes in a very obvious way the efficiency of a fighting 
body; and hence, in respect of these, there are readily 
established consistent ideas and sentiments. So, too, the 
murdering or assaulting of fellow Citizens, the taking away 
their goods, the breaking of contracts with them, are 
actions which so conspicnoasly conflict with the actions 
constituting social life, that reprobation of them is with 
tolerable regularity produced. Hence, though there are 
wide divergences of opinion and of feeling relative to 
such classes of offences in different societies, yet we 
find these related to divergences in the types of social 
activities — one or other set of reprobations being pro- 
iiounced according as one or other set of activities 
is most dominant. 

Taken together, the preceding chapters show us a group 
of moral traits proper to a life of external enmity. Where 
the predominant social cooperations take the form of 
constant fighting with adjacent peoples, there grows up 
a pride in aggression and robbery, revenge becomes an 
imperative duty, skilful lying is creditable, and (save in 
small tribes which do not develop) obedience to despotio 
leaders and rulers is the greatest virtue; at the same 
time there is a contempt for industry, and only such small 
regard for justice within the society as is required to main- 
tain its existence. On the other hand, where the pre- 
dominant social cooperations have internal sustentation for 
their end, while cooperations against external enemies 
have either greatly diminished or disappeared, unprovoked 
aggression brings but partial applause or none at all; 
robbery, even of enemies, ceases to be creditable ; revenge 
is no longer thought a necessity; lying is universally 
reprobated ; justice in the transactions of Citizens with 
one another is insisted upon; political obedience is so far 
qualified that Submission to a despot is held contemptible ; 

SO * 
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and industry, instead of being considered disgraceful, 
is considered as, in some form or other, imperative on 
everj one. 

Of course the varieties of nature inherited by difPerent 
kinds of men from the past^ the eSects of customs sanctified 
by age, the influences of religious creeds, together with the 
circumstances peculiar to each society, complicate and 
qualify these relations ; but in their broad outlines they are 
suflBiciently clear — as clear as we oan expect them to be. 

§ 190. Hence the fact that the ethical sentiments pre- 
vailing in different societies, and in the same society under 
different conditions, are sometimes diametrically opposed. 
Mnltitudinous proofs of this truth have been given in 
preceding chapters, but it will be well here to enf orce it by 
a series of antitheses. 

Among ourselves, to have committed a mnrder disgraces 
for all time a man's meraory, and disgraces for generations 
all who are related to him; but by the Pathäns a quite 
unlike sentiment is displayed. One who had killed a 
Mollah (priest), and f ailed to find refuge from the avengers, 
Said at length : — ^'I can but be a martyr. I will go and kill 
a Sahib/' He was hanged after shooting a Sergeant, 
perf ectly satisfied *^ at having expiated his offence/^ 

The prevailing ethical sentiment in England is such that 
a man who should allow himself to be taken possession of 
and made an unresisting slave, would be regarded with 
scorn ; but the people of Drekete, a slave-district of Fiji, 
'^ Said it was their duty to become food and sacrifices for 
the Chiefs/' and ^^ that they were honoured by being con- 
sidered adequate to such a noble task.*' 

Less extreme, though akin in nature, is the contrast 
between the feelings which our own history has recorded 
"within these few centuries. In Elizabeth's time, Sir John 
Hawkins initiated the slave trade, and in commemoration 
of the achievement was allowed to put in his coat of arma 
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'* a demi-moor proper bound with a cord : ^^ the honourable- 
ness of his action being tbus assumed by bimself and 
recognized by Queen and public. But in our days, the 
making slaves of men, called by Wesley ^^ the sum of all 
villainies/' is regarded with detestation; and for many 
years we maintained a fleet to suppress the slave-trade. 

Peoples who have emerged from the primitive family- 
and-clan Organization, hold that one who is guilty of a 
crime must himself bear the punishment, and it is thought 
extreme injustice that the punishment should fall upon 
anyone eise; but our remote ancestors thought and feit 
differently, as do still the Australians, whose ^^ first great 
principle with regard to punishment is, that all the relatives 
of a culprit, in the event of his not being found, are 
implicated in his guilt : '' " the brothers of the criminal 
conceive themselves to be quite as guilty as he is/' 

By the civilized, the individualities of women are so far 
recognized that the lifo and liborty of a wife are not 
supposed to be bound up with those of her husband ; and 
she DOW, having obtained a right to exclusive possession of 
property, contends for complete independence, domestic and 
political. But it is, or was, otherwise in Fiji. The wives of 
the Fijian chiefs consider it a sacred duty to suffer Strangu- 
lation on the deaths of their husbands. A woman who had 
been rescued by Williams '^ escaped during the night, and, 
swimming across the river, and presenting herseif to her 
own peoplo, insisted on the completion of the sacrifice which 
she had in a moment of weakness reluctantly consented to 
forego;^^ and Wilkes teils of another who loaded her rescuer 
^^ with abuse, and ever afterwards manifested the most deadly 
hatred towards him." 

Here, and on the Oontinent, the religious prohibition of 
theft and the legal punishment of it, are joined with a 
strong social reprobation ; so that the offence of a thief is 
never condoned. In Beloochistan, however, quite contrary 
ideas and f eelings are curront. There ^' a f avourite couplct 
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is to the effect that the Bilocli who steals and murders, 
secures heaven to seven generations of ancestors/' 

In this part of the world reprobation of untruthfulness 
is strongly expressed, alike by the gentleman and the 
labourer. But in many parts of the world it is not so. 
In Blantyre, f or example, according to Macdonald, '^ to be 
called a Har is rather a compliment." 

English sentiment is such that the mere suspicion of 
incontinenco on the part of a woman is enough to blight 
her life ; but there are peoples whose sentiments entail no 
such efFect, and in some cases a reverse effect is produced : 
*' unchastity is with the Wotyaks a virtue." 

So that in respect of all the leading divisions of human 
conduct, different races of men, and the same races at 
different stages, eutertain opposite beliefs and display 
opposite feelings. 

§ 191. I was about to say that the evidence set fortt in 
foregoiug chapters, brought to a focus in the above section, 
must dissipate once for all the belief in a moral sense as 
commonly entertained. Bat a long experience prevents 
me from expecting this. Araong men at large, life-long 
(^onvictions are not to be destroyed either by conclusive 
arguments or multitudinous facts. 

Only to those who are not by creed or cherished theopy 
committed to the hypothesis of a supematurally created 
humanity, will the evidence prove that the human mind has 
no originally implanted conscience. Though, as shown in 
my first work, Social Statics, I once espoused the doctrine 
of the intuitive moralists (at the outset in füll, and in later 
chapters with some implied qualifications), yet it lias 
gradually become clear to me that the qualifications 
required practically obliterate the doctrine as enunciated 
by them. It has become clear to me that if, amon^ 
ourselves, the current belief is that a man who robs and 
does not repent will be eternally damned, while an accepted 
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proverb among tbe ßilochs is fchat " God will not favour a 
man wbo does not steal and rob/^ it is impossible to bold 
that men bave in common an innate perception of rigbt 
and wrong. 

But now, wbile we are sbown tbat tbe moral-sense 
doctrine in its original form is not true, we are also sbown 
tbat it adumbrates a trutb, and a mucb bigber trutb. Por 
tbe facts cited, cbapter af ter cbapter, unite in proving tbat 
tbe sentiments and ideas current in eacb society become 
adjusted to tbe kinds of activity predominating in it. A 
life of constant external enmity generates a code in wbicb 
aggression, conqaest, revenge, are iaculcated, wbile peace- 
ful occupations are reprobated. Oonversely, a life of 
settled internal amity generates a code inculcating tbe vir- 
tuos conducing to barmonious Cooperation — ^justice, bonesty, 
veracity, regard for otber's claims. And tbe implication is 
tbat if tbe life of internal amity continues unbroken f rom 
generation to generation, tbere must result not only tbe 
appropriate code, but tbe appropriate emotional nature — a 
moral sense adapted to tbe moral requirements. Mea so 
conditioned will acquire to tbe degree needful for com- 
plete guidance, tbat inuate conscience wbicb tbe intuitive 
moralists erroneously suppose to be possessed by mankind 
at large. Tbere needs but a continuance of absolute peace 
externally, and a rigorous insistance on non-aggression 
internally, to ensure tbe moulding of men into a form 
naturally cbaracterized by all tbe virtues. 

Tbis general induction is re-inforced by a special induc- 
tion. Now as displaying tbis bigb trait of nature, now 
as displaying tbat, I bave instänced tbose various nncivi- 
lized peoples wbo, inferior to us in otber respects, are 
morally superior to us ; and bave pointed out tbat tbey are 
one and all free from inter-tribal antagonisms. Tbe peoples 
sbowing tbis connexion are of various races. In tbe Indian 
bills, we find some wbo are by origin Mongolian, Kolarian, 
Dravidian; in tbe forests of Malacca, Burmab, and in 
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seclüded parts of China, exist sucli tribes of yet otlier bloods ; 
in the East Indian Archipelago, are some belonging to the 
Papuan stock ; in Japan there are the amiable Ainos, who 
^'have no traditions of internecine strife;'' and in North 
Mexico exists yet another sucli people unrelated to tlie rest, 
tlie Pueblos. No more conclusive proof could be wished 
than that snpplied by these isolated gronps of men who, 
widely remote in locality and differing in race, are alike 
in the two respects, that circumstances have long exempted 
them from war and that they are now organically good. 

The goodness which may be attained to under these con- 
ditions excites the wonder of those who know only such 
goodness as is attained by peoples who plume themselves 
on their superiority. Witness General Pytche's comment 
on the report of Mr. O^Riley concerning the Let-htas : — 
^' The account given by him of their appreciation of moral 
goodness, and the purity of their lives, as compared with 
the semi-civilised tribes amongst whom they dwell, almost 
savours of romance/' 

May we not reasonably infer that the State reached by 
these small uncultured tribes may be reached by the great 
cultured nations, when the lifo of internal amity shaJl be 
unqualified by the lifo of external enmity ? 

§ 192. That the contemplation of snch an evetttaality 
will be agreeable to all, I do not suppose. To the naany 
who, in the East, tacitly assume that Indians exist for the 
benefit of Anglo-Indians, it will give no pleasure. Such a 
condition will probably seem nndesirable to men who hire 
themselves out to shoot other men to order, asking nothing 
abont the justice of their cause, and think themselves 
absolved by a command from Downing Street. As, among 
anthropophagi, the suppression of man-eating is not favour- 
ably regarded; so in sociophagous nations like ours, not 
much pleasure is caused by contemplating the cessation 
of conquests. No streng desire for such a State can be feit 
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by oup leading General, who says that the duties of a 
soldier '* are the neblest tbat fall to man^s lot," and wbose 
motte is — ^' Man is as a weif towards bis fellew man." 

Ner, Strange tbeugh it appears, will tbis prespect be 
rejeiced ever even by these who preacb '^ peace and goed- 
will te men ;" f er tbe prespect is net presented in assecia- 
tion with tbeir creed. The belief that humanity can 
be made righteons only by acceptance of tbe Christian 
scheme, is irreconcilable with the conclnsion that humanity 
may be moulded into an ideal form by the continued 
discipline of peaceful Cooperation. Better far to our 
theologians seems the doctrine that man, intrinsically bad, 
can be made good only by promises of heaven and threats 
of hell, than does the doctrine that man, not intrinsically 
bad, will become good under conditions which exercise the 
higher feelings and give no scope for the lower. Pacts 
which apparently show that imchristianized human nature 
is incurably vicious, give to them satisfaction as justifying 
their religion ; and evidence tending to prove the contrary 
is repugnant as showing that their religion is untrue. 

And it is by no means certain that their attitude is to 
be regretted; for there has to be maintained a congruity 
between the preyailing cult and the social state and the 
average nature. If any one says that the men who form 
the land-grabbing nations of Europe, cannot be ruled in 
their daily liyes by an ethical sentiment, but must have it 
enforced by the fear of damnation, I am not prepared to 
contradict him. If a writer who, according to those who 
know, represents truly the natures of the gentlemen we 
send abroad, sympathetically describes one of them as 
saying to soldiers shooting down tribes fighting for their 
independence — ^' Give 'em hell, men;" I think those are 
possibly right wbo contend that such natures are to be 
kept in check only by fear of a God who will '' give 'em 
hell" if they misbehaye. It is, I admit, a tenable 
supposition that belief in a deity who calmly looks on while 
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myriads of his creatares suSer etemal torments^ may fitly 
survive during a State of the world in which naked 
barbarians and barbarians in skins are being oa^erron b j 
barbarians in broadclotb. 

Bnt to the f ew who, looking back on tbe changes wbicli 
past thousands of years Have witnessed^ look forward to 
tbe kindred changes which future thousands of years may 
be expected to bringe it will be a satisfaction to contem- 
plate a humanity so adapted to harmonions social lif e that 
all needs are spontaneously and pleasurably fnlfiUed by 
each withont iniurv to others. 



PART III. 



THE ETHICS OF INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 
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INTRODUOTORY. 



§ 193. The foregoing fourteen chapters have shown 
that ethical sentiments and ideas are, in each place and 
time, determined by tHe local form of human nature, the 
social antecedents, and the surrounding circumstances. 
Hence the question arises — How from all which is special 
and temporary shall we separate that which is general and 
permanent ? 

We have been shown, if not overtly yet tacitly, that the 
very language used in speaking of moral questions, so 
involves the current behefs that men are scarcely able to 
think away from them: the words used are question- 
begging words. " Duty " and " Obligation," for example, 
carry with them the thought of obedience, Subordination, 
subjection to authority ; and thus, imply that right and 
wrong conduct are not such by their intrinsic natures, but 
are such by their extrinsic enactments. How, then, shall 
we free ourselves from the influence of the particular code 
we have been brought up under, and the misleading con- 
notations of our terms ? 

Evidently we must for a time ignore established doc- 
trines and expressions. We must go direct to the facts 
and study them afresh, apart from all pre-conceptions. I 
do not mean that the old ideas and the old words are to 
be rejected. Far from it. We shall find that the greater 
part of them are well warranted and have to be reinstated : 
in some cases with added authority, and in other cases 
with more or less of qualification. 

Ethical ideas and sentiments have to be considered as 
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parts of the phenomena of life at large. We have to deal 
with Man as a product of evolution, with Society as a pro- 
duct of evolution, and with Moral Phenomena as products 
of evolution. Let no one anticipate any loss of authority. 
Inste^ad of jfinding that evolutionary ethics gives counte- 
nance to lower fonns of conduct than those at present 
enjoined, we shall find that, contrariwise, evolutionary 
ethics is intolerant of much which those who profess to 
have the highest guidance think harmless or justifiable. 

§ 194. Integration being the primary process of evolu- 
tion, we may expect that the aggregate of conceptions 
constituting ethics enlarges, at the same time that its com- 
ponents acquire heterogeneity, definiteness, and that kind 
of cohesion which System gives to them. As fulfiUing this 
expectation, we may first note that while drawing within 
its ränge of judgment numerous actions of men towards 
one another which at first were not recognized as right 
or wrong, it finally takes into its sphere the various 
divisions of private conduct — ^those actions of each indi- 
vidual which directly concem himself only, and in but 
remote ways concem his fellows. 

Nearly all these actions are usually supposed to lie 
beyond ethical rule: not only those multitudinous ones 
which are indifferent, and, like our movements fi'om 
minute to minute, may be as well one way as another, but 
those numerous ones which bring some good or evil to 
seif. But a theory of right and wrong which takes no 
cognizance of nine-tenths of the conduct by which life is 
carried on, is a foUy. Life in general is a desideratvmi or it 
is not. If it is a desfuleratum^ then all those modes of 
conduct which are conducive to a complete form of it are 
to be morally approved. If, contrariwise, Hfe is not a 
deMeratum, the subject lapses : Kfe should not be main- 
tained, and all questions conceming maintenance of it, 
including the ethical, disappear. As commonly conceived, 
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ethics consists solely of interdicts on certain kinds of acts 
which men would like to do and of injimctions to perf brra 
certain acts which they would Kke not to do. It says 
nothing about the great mass of acts constituting normal 
life ; just as though these are neither warranted nor im- 
warranted. So influential are traditional sentiments and 
expressions, that the mass of readers will even now be 
imable to conceive that there can be an ethical justifica- 
tion for the pursuit of positive gratifications. 

Such private conduct as errs in the direction of sensual 
excess, like drunkenness, they do indeed include as sub- 
ject to ethical judgment and resulting condemnation : a 
perceived injury, primarily to seif and secondarily to 
others, being the ground for the condemnation. But they 
ignore the truth that if injury to seif is, in this case, a 
reason for moral reprobation, then benefit to seif (so long 
as there is no contingent injury to others or remote injury 
to seif) is a reason for moral approbation. 

§ 195. Far above other creatures though he is. Man re- 
mains, in common with them, subject to the laws of life ; 
and the requirement for him, as for them, is conformity to 
these laws. By him, as by every living thing, self-preser- 
vation is the first requisite ; since without self-preservation, 
the discharge of all other obligations, altruistic as well 
as egoistic, becomes impossible. 

But self-preservation is eflFected only by the Performance 
of actions which are prompted by desires. Therefore the 
satisfaction of these desires is to be enjoined if life should 
be maintained. That this is so -svith the sensations which 
prompt breathing, eating, drinking, and avoidance of 
extremes of temperature, needs no proof : pain and death 
restdt from disobedience and pleasure from obedience. 
And as taking each of our primary pleasures directly 
fui-thers the vital activities, so, taking each of our second- 
ary pleasures furthers them indirectly. 
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Unqnestionably, then, there isa division of ethics which 
yields eanctions to all the normal actions of individual 
life, while it forbids the abnormal ones. This most 
general view, at once evolutionary and hedonistio, har- 
monizes with several more special views. 

§ 196. As was pointed out iü the preface, a disastrous 
effect 18 produced on the majority of minds by presenting 
ethics as a stem monitor, denouncing certain kinds of 
pleasures while giving no countenance to pleasnres of 
other kinds. K it does not openly assert that all grati- 
fications are improper, yet, by forbidding a number of 
them and saying nothing about the rest, it leaves the Im- 
pression that the rest, if not to be condemned, are not to 
be approved. By this one-sided treatment of conduet it 
alienates multitudes who would otherwise accept its 
teachings. 

AssmniDg that general happiness is to be the aim (for 
if indifference or misery were to be the aim, non-existence 
would be preferable), then the implication is that the 
happiness of each unit is a fit aim ; and a sequent implica- 
tion is that for each individual, as a unit, his own happiness 
is a fit aim. Happiness as experienced by him, as much 
adds to the total amount as does happiness experienced by 
another ; and if happiness may not be pursued for seif, 
why may it be pursued for auyone eise? If the totality 
of happiness could be made greater by each pursuing 
another's happiness, while his own was pursued for him 
by others, something might be said for the theory of 
absolute altruism. But, in the first place, the greater part of 
the grateful consciousness possible for each is achievable 
only by himself — ^is a consciousness accompanying certain 
activities, and cannot exist without them. In the second 
place, even were it otherwise, loss would arise if each 
pursued only the happiness of others ; since as each of the 
othei-s would have to do the Hke, there would be required 
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the same amonnt of effort joined with a further amotmt 
of effort consequent on misunderstandings from cross- 
purposes. Imagine A feeding B whüe B fed A, and so 
on with C, D, &c., and instead of increase of satisfactions 
there would be decrease. The like wonld happen with 
the majority of other wants to be satisfied. As shown at 
the outset (§§ 82, 91), a system of ethics which insists on 
altruism and ignores egoism, is snicidaL 

Such a System is, if the expression may be adraitted, 
doubly suicidal; since, while its immediate Operation 
must be detrimental, its remote Operation must be still 
more detrimentaL A loss of capacity for happiness must 
be the effect produced on all. For many of our pleasures 
are organically bound up with Performance of func- 
tions needful for bodily welfare ; and non-acceptance of 
them involves a lower degree of Kfe, a decreased strength, 
and a diminished ability to fulfil all duties. 

§ 197. A further implication, almost universally ignored, 
must be here again emphasized. Already, in § 71, 1 have 
drawn attention to the obvious truth that the individual is 
not alone concemed in the matter, butthat all his descend- 
ants are concemed. 

In the utter disregard of this truth we see more clearly 
than usual how low is the average human intelligence. 
Sometimes, when observing on the Continent how the 
women, with faces unshaded, are, to keep out the bright 
sunlight, obliged to half-close their eyes and wrinkle up 
the Corners of them, so producing, by daily repetition, 
crows-feet some ten or twenty years earlier than need be ; 
I have thought it astonishing that, anxious though these 
women are to preserve beauty, they should have faüed to 
perceive so simple a relation between cause and effect. 
ßut it may be held that an instance of stupidity even 
more extreme (if the expression may pass), is furnished by 
the inability o( people to see that disregard of seif involves 
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disregard of ofiTspring. There are two ways in which it 
does this. 

Inability to provide for them adequately is one evil con*- 
sequence. Without bodily welfare in parents there oan- 
not be effeetual sustentation of ehildren ; and if the race 
Bhould be maintained, then oare of seif with a view 
to C€u:e of progeny becomes an Obligation. This normal 
egoism mnst be such as results not merely in continued 
lue, but in tbat vigorous life which gives efficiency. Nor 
is due care of seif demanded only because the dnties of 
the bread-winner cannot otherwise be fulfilled; but it is 
demanded also by regard for educational duties. lU-health 
brings irritability and depression ; incapacitates for right 
behaviour to ehildren ; and, by souring their tompers and 
deadening their sympathies, injures thepoi for Ufe. 

Still more closely, however, is the welfare of desoend- 
ants bound np with self-welfare. Good or ill treatment 
of his or her body or mind by each person, influences for 
good or ill the constitutions of his or her progeny. Unless 
it be held that stalwart and robust men may be expected 
to come from stunted and unhealthy parents, or that high 
intelligences and noble characters are likely to be inherited 
from stupid and criminal fathers and mothers, it must be 
admitted that any treatment of seif which furthers bodily 
or mental development tends towards the benefit of the 
next generation (I say " tends '' because there ^re com- 
plicating influences due to atavism), and that any treat- 
ment of seif which undermines bodily health or injures the 
mind ijitellectually or emotionally, tends towards a lower- 
ing of the nature in the next generation. Yet while people 
daily make remarks about the likenesses of ehildren to 
parents, and note the inheritance of this or that defect of 
mind or body, their criticisms on conduct entirely disregard 
the impUcation. They fail to di'aw the inference that if 
constitutions are transmitted, the actions which damage 
constitutions or improve them influence for good or ill the 
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physical and mental charäcters of children and of children's 
childien. 

In certain extreme cases there is, indeed, a distinct 
recognition of the mischiefs entailed by the transgressions 
of parents. Though reprobation of those who have trans- 
mitted acquired diseases to their children is not often 
heard, yet there can be no doubt that it is strongly feit. 
Probably most will agree that, if the amount of suffering 
inflicted be used as a measure, murder is a smaller crime 
than is the giving to offspring infected constitutions and 
consequent life-long miseries. But even in its grossest 
form this transgression is thonght little of by the trans- 
gressors. There are, indeed, kindred cases in which the 
sense of responsibility sometimes serves as a deten-ent — 
cases, for example, where knowledge of the existence of 
insanity in the family causes abstention from marriage. 
Very generally, however, where the weaknesses, or dis- 
orders, or taints they are likely to communicate, are ofless 
conspicuous kinds, people, in a hght-hearted way, are 
ready to inflict imcounted evils on descendants. 

Still less is an allied consciousness of responsibility. 
There is no recognition of the truth that such persistent 
misuse of body or mind as injures it, involves the iQJury of 
desceüdants; and there is consequently no recognition of 
the truth that it is a duty so to carry on life as to preserve 
all parts of the System in their normal states. 

These further reasons for due care of seif have to be 
insisted upon, Each man's Constitution should be regarded 
by him as an entailed estate, which he is bound to pass on 
in as good a condition as he received it, if not better. 

§ 198. Beyond this special altruism which makes im- 
perative a normal egoism, there is a general altruism 
which also makes it in a measure obligatory. The Obliga- 
tion has both a negative and a positive aspect. 

Buch care of seif as is needful to exclude the risk of 
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burdening others, is implied in a proper regard for others. 
As, from those rüde groups in which men lead lives so in- 
dependent that they severally take the entire results of 
their own conduct, we advance to developed nations, 
fellow-men become more and more implicated in our 
actions. Under a social System carried on by exchange 
of Services, those on whom undne self-sacrifice has brought 
incapacity are commonly obliged to break contracts par- 
tially or wholly, and so to inflict evil ; and then any such, 
incapacity as negatives bread-winning, ordinarily imposes, 
first on relatives and then on friends, or eise on the public, 
a tax implying extra labour. Everyone, therefore, is 
bound to avoid that thoughtless imselfishness which is apt 
to bring evils on others — evils that are often greater than 
those which entire selfishness produces. 

The altruistic justification of egoism referred to as of a 
positive kind, results, firstly, from the obHgation tö expend 
some effort for the benefit of particular persons or for the 
benefit of society — an Obligation which cannot be properly 
discharged if health has been undermined. And it results, 
secondly, from the Obligation to become, so far as inherited 
nature permits, a source of social pleasure to those around ; 
to fulfil which requirement there must ordinarily be a 
flow of mental energy such as the invalid cannot main- 
tain. 



CHAPTER n. 



AOTIVITY, 



§ 199. In a systematic treatise the express statement ot 
certain commonplaces is inevitable. A coherent body of 
geometrical theorems, for instance, has to be preceded by 
self-evident axioms. This must be the excuse for here 
setting down certain familiär tniths. 

The infant at first feebly moves about its Kttle limbs ; 
by and by it crawls on the floor ; presently it walks, and 
after a time runs. As it develops, its activities display 
themselves in games, in races, in long walks : the ränge of 
its excursions being gradually extended, as it approaches 
adult existence. Manhood brings the ability to make 
tours and exploring expeditions; including passages from 
continent to continent, and occasionally round the world. 
When middle lifo is passed and vigour begins to decline, 
these extreme manifestations of activity become fewer. 
Joumeys are shortened; and presently they do not go 
beyond visits to the country or to the seaside. As old age 
advances, the movements become limited to the village 
and the surrounding fields; afterwards to the garden; 
later still to the house ; presently to the room ; finally to 
the bed; and at last, when the power to move, gradually 
decreasing, has ceased, the motions of the lungs and heart 
come to an end. Taken in its ensewhle^ life presents itself 
in the shape of movements which begin feebly, gradually 
increase up to maturity, and tlien culminating, decrease 
imtil they end as feebly as they began. 

Thus life is activity; and the oomplete cessation of 
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activity is death. Hence arises the general implication 
that since the most highly-evolved conduct is that Tvhioh 
achieves the most complete life, activity obtains an ethical 
sanction, and inactivity an ethical condemnation. 

This is a conclusion universally accepted and needing 
no enforcement. Even from those who habitually evade 
useful activities, there comes reprobation for such of their 
class as are too inert even to amuse themselves : absolute 
sioth is frowned on by alL 

§ 200. The kind of activity with which we are here 
chiefly concemed, is the activity directed primarüy to self- 
STistentation, and secondarily to snstentation of family. 

In the Order of Nature the imperativeness of such a^jtivity 
eflFectually asserts itself. Among all sub-human creatures 
(excepting most parasites) individuals which lack it die, 
and after them their oflfspring, if they have any. Those 
only survive which are adequately active; and, among 
such, a certain advantage in self-sustentation and sustenta- 
tion of offspring is gained by those in which activity is 
greater than usual : the general effect being to rsdse the 
activity to that limit beyond which disadvantage to the 
species is greater than advantage. Up to the time when 
men passed into the associated State, this law held of them 
as of the lower animals ; and it held of them also throngh- 
out early social stages. Before the making of slaves 
began, no family could escape from the relation between 
labour and the necessaries of life« And the ethical sano- 
tion for this relation in primitive societies is implied in 
the fact that extreme inequality in the distribution of 
efforts and benefits between the sexes, must always have 
resulted in deterioration and eventual extinction. 

Though, in the course of social evolution, there have 
arisen multipled possibiHties of evading the normal relation 
between efforts and benefits, so as to get the benefits 
without the efforts; yet, bearing in mind the foregoihg 
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general law of life, we must infer that the evasions call 
for reprobation more or less decided, according to circum- 
stances. 

Being here directly concemed only with the ethics of 
individual life, we need not take account of the implied 
relation between the idle individual and the society in 
which he exists. Ignoring all other cases, we may limit 
ourselves to those cases in which property eqnitably ac- 
quired by a parent, without undue tax on his energies, 
serves, when bequeathed, to support a son in idleness: 
cases in which there is no implied trespass on fellow- 
citizens. On each of such cases the verdict is that though 
it is possibie for the individual to ftdfil the law of life, in 
so far as physical activities are concemed, by devoting 
himself to sports and games, and in so far as certain kinds 
of mental activities are concerned, by useless occupations ; 
yet there lack those mental activities, emotional and intel- 
lectual, which should form part of his life as a social 
being ; and in so far his life becomes an abnormal one. 

§ 201, The chief question for us, however, is — ^What are 
the ethical aspects of labour considered in its immediate 
relations to pleasure and pain ? From the point of view 
of absolute ethics, actions are right only when, besides 
being conducive to the future happiness of seif, or others, 
or both, they are also immediately pleasurable. What 
then are we to say of necessary labom* ; most of which is 
accompanied by disagi-eeable feelings? 

Such labour is waiTanted, or rather demanded, by the 
requirements of that relative ethics which is concemed 
not with the absolute right but with the least wrong. 
Durin g the present transitional state of humanity, Submis- 
sion to such displeasurable feeling as labour involves, is 
wan-anted as a means of escaping from feelings which are 
still more displeasurable — a smaller pain to avoid a greater 
pain, or to achieve a pleasure, or both. 
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The State necessItatiDg this compromise is the State of 
\/ imperfect adaptation to social life. The change from the 
irregulär activities of the savage man to the regulär 
activities of the civilized man, iinplies a re-moulding — a 
repression of some powers which crave for action, and a 
taxing of other powers beyond the pleasurable limit : the 
capacityfor persistent effort and persistent attention, being 
one specially called for, and one at present deficient. This 
adaptation has to be imdergone, and the accompanying 
sufferings have to be bome. 

And here seems a fit place for commenting on the vary- 
ing amoimts of displeasurable feeling, often rising to posi- 
tive pain, necessitated by fulfilment of the Obligation to 
work. The majority of people speak of eiffort, bodily or 
mental, as if the cost of it were the same to all. Though 
personal experience proves to them that when well and 
fresh, they put forth with ease a muecular force which, 
when prostrate with illness or exhausted by toil, it is 
painful to put forth — though they find, too, that when the 
mental energies are high they think nothing of a con- 
tinuous attention which, when enfeebled, they are qtiite 
unequal to; yet they do not see that these temporary 
contrasts between their own states, are paralleled by per- 
manent coQtrasts between states of different persons. 

Ethical judgraents must take account of tiie fact that 
the eJÖfbrt, bodily or mental, which is easy to one is labor- 
ious to another. 

§ 202. We come now to a question of special interest to 
US — Can the human Constitution be so adapted to its pre- 
sent conditions, that the needful amount of labour to be 
gone through will be agreeable ? 

An affirmative answer will, to most people, seem absurd. 
Limiting their observations to facts around, or at most 
extending them to such further facts as the records of 
civilized peoples furnish, they cannot beheve in the required 
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change of nature. Such evidence as that which, in the 
first part of tlis work (§§ 63 — 67), was assigned to prove 
that pleasures and pains are relative to the Constitution of 
the organism, and that in virtue of the unhmited modi- 
fiabiUty of Constitution, actions originally painful may 
beeome pleasurable, does not weigh with them, Though 
they probably know some who so love work that it it diffi- 
cult to restrain them, — ^though here and there they meet 
one who complains that a holiday is a weariüess ; yet it 
does not seem to them reasonable to suppose that the duo 
tendency to continuous labour, .which is now an excep- 
tional trait, may beeome a universal trait. 

It is undeniable that there are various expenditures of 
energy, bodily and mental — often extreme expenditures — 
which are willingly entered upon and continued eagerly : 
witness field-sports, games, and the intellectual efforts 
made dming social intercourse. In these cases the energy 
expended is often far greater than that expended in daily 
avocations. What constitutes the diflerence? In the one 
class of actions emulation makes possible the pleasurable 
consciousness which accompanies proved efBciency, and 
the pleasurable consciousness of the admiration given to 
efficiency ; while, in the other class, the absence of emula- 
tion, or at any rate of direct visible emulation, impHes the 
absence of a large proportion of this pleasurable conscious-r 
ness. Nevertheless, what remains may beeome a power- 
ftil Stimulus, making continuous application agreeable. 
Hobbies exemplify this truth. I can name two cases in 
which occupations of this kind are, without need, pursued 
so eagerly as scarcely to leave time for meals. Though in 
these cases the pleasurable exercise of skill is a large 
factor, and though in many occupations there seems but 
small scope for this, yet, nearly everywhere, the satisfac- 
tion attendant on the doing of work in the most perfect 
manner, may be suflBicient to render the work agreeable, 
when joined with that overflowing energy which is to be 
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anticipated as the concomitant of a normally developed 
natore. 

§ 203. It remains to consider whether, conduding that 
labour up to a certain limit is obligatory, ttere is any 
reason for conchiding that beyond that limit it is the reverse 
of obligatoiy- The present phase of human progress fosters 
the belief that the more work the more virtue ; but this is 
an unwaiTanted belief. 

Absolute ethics does not dietate more work than is re- 
quisite for efficient self-siistentation, efficient nurtnre of 
dependents, and discharge of a due share of social duties. 
As in the lowest creatures, so in the highest, survival is 
the primary end to be achieved by actions ; and though, in 
an increasing degree as we ascend, actions themselves 
with their associated feeHngs become secondary ends, yet 
they ever remain secondary ends, and may not rightly be 
pursned to the detriment of the primary end in all its fiil- 
ness — the leading of a life complete, not in length only, 
but in breadth and depth. The hedonistic view, which is 
involved in the evolutionaiy view, imphes an ethical 
sanction for that form of conduct which conduces in tiie 
highest degree to self-happiness and the happiness of 
others ; and it follows that labour which taxes the energies 
beyond the normal Hmit, or diminishes more than is need* 
ftd the time available for other ends, or both, receives no 
ethical sanction. 

K adaptation to the social State must in time produce a 
nature such that the needfol labour will be pleasurable, a 
concomitant conclusion is that it will not produce a 
capacity for labour beyond this limit. Hence labour in 
excess of this limit will be abnormal and improper. Por- 
as labour inevitably entails physical cost — as the ^waste 
involved by it has to be made good out of the total supply 
which the organic actions fumish ; then superfluous labour, 
deducting from this supply more than is necessary, dinun- 
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ishes the amoiint available for life at large — diminishes the 
extent or the inteusity of that life. 

Obviously, however, this reasoning refers to that fully- 
evolved form of life which absolute ethics contemplates, 
rather than to the present form, which has to be guiderl 
by relative ethics. In our transitional »täte, with its 
undeveloped capacity for work, frequent over-stepping of 
the limit is requisite, and must be regarded as incident to 
the further development of the capacity. All we may 
fah'ly say is that, at present, the limit should not be so 
transgressed as to cause physical deterioration, and that it 
should be respected where there exists no weighty reason 
for going beyond it. 

§ 204. Connected as each man's actions are with the 
actions of others in multitudinous ways, it foUows that 
the ethics of individual life cannot be completely sepa- 
rated from the ethics of social life. Conduct of which the 
primary results are purely personal, has often secondarj^ 
results which are social, flence we must in each case 
consider the ways in which acts that directly concern seif 
indirectly concem others. 

In the present case it scarcely needs saying that beyond 
that Obligation to labour which is deducible jfrom the laws 
of individual life, there is a social Obligation reinforcing it. 
Though, in a primitive Community, it is possible for an 
individual to take upon himself all the results of his 
inactivity; yet, in an advanced Community, consisting of 
Citizens not devoid of sympatfay, it becomes difBcult to let 
the idle individual suffer in füll the results of his idieness, 
and still more difBcult to let his offspring do this. Even 
should it be decided by fellow-citizens that the extreme 
consequences of idieness shall be bome, yet this decision 
must be at the cost of sympathetic pain. In any case, 
thercfore, evil is inflicted on others as well as on seif, and 
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the conduct iDflicting it is, for this further reason, to be 
ethically reprobated. 

Reprobation, though quite of anotber quality, is also 
deserved by conduct of the oppoedte kind — ^by the carrying 
of labour to such extreme as to cause ilkiess, prostration, 
and incapacity, For by this conduct, too, burdens and 
pains are entailed on others. 

Hence altruistic motives join egoistic motives in 
prompting labour up to a certain Umit, but not beyond 
that limit. 



CHAPTER IIL 



REST. 



§ 205. Though the ethically-enjoined limitation of life- 
sustaining autivities, specified towards the close of the last 
chapter, apparently implies that rest is ethically enjoined, 
and in a large measure does so, yet this corollary must be 
definitely stated and enlarged on for several reasons. 

The first is that there are various activities, not of a life- 
sustaining kind, which may be entered on when the 
activities devoted to sustentation of life are ended; and 
lience the conclusion di-awn in the last chapter does not 
involve insistence upon absolute rest. 

Further, we have to observe the several kinds of rest 
which, if not complete, are approximately so; and the 
need for each of these kinds must be pointed out. 

Something has to be said under each of the several 
heads — rest at intervals during work; nightly rest; rest 
of a day after a series of day s ; and occasional long rest at 
long intervals. 

§ 206. Rbythm, shown throughout the organic functions 
as elsewhere, has for its concomitant the alternation of 
waste and repair. Every contraction of the heart, every 
inflation of the lungs, is followed by a momentary relaxa- 
tion of the muscles employed. In the process of alimenta- 
tion, we have the short rhythms constituting the peristaltic 
motion, compounded with the longer rhythms impHed by 
the periodicity of meals. Far deeper, indeed, than at first 
appears, is the conformity to this law ; for some organic 
actions which appear continuous are in truth discontinu- 

32* 
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ous. A muscle which maintains for a tirne a persistent 
contraction, and seems in a uniform State, is made up of 
inultitudinous nnits which are severally alternatmg be- 
tween action and rest — these relaxing while those are 
contracting; and so keeping up a constant strain of the 
whole muscle by the inconstant strains of its component 
fibres. 

The law thus displayed in each organ and part of an 
organ, from moment to moment, is displayed throughoiit 
the longer and larger co-operations of parts. Combined 
muscular strains which tax the powers of the System in 
any considerable degree, cannot with impmiity be con- 
tinually repeated without cessation, even during the peiiod 
devoted to activity. Waste in such cases over-runs repair 
to a considerable extent, and makes needful a cessation 
during which arrears may be in some measure made up — 
an interval for "taking breath," as the expression is. 
Long unbroken persisteuce, even in moderate eflForts, ia 
injurious ; and though such unresting action when occa- 
fiional does no permanent härm, if it recurs daily, loss of 
power is the final result. Scriveners' palsy illustrates a 
local form of this evil; as do also various atrophies of 
over-used muscles. 

Nor is this true of bodily actions only. It is tnie of 
mental actions also. A concentrated attention which is 
too continuous, produces, after a time, nervous disturbance 
and inability. Daily occupation for many hours in even 
so simple a thing as removing the small defects in machin e- 
made lace, not unfrequently brings on chronic brain dis- 
order. Some siugle-hne railways in the United States, the 
movements of trains on which are regulated by telegraph 
from a central office, furnish a striking instance in the fact 
that the men wlio have thus to conduct the traffic, and 
cannot for a moment relax imder penalty of causiug 
accidents, never last for more than a few years : they 
beconie permanently incapable. 
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These unduly persistent strains, bodily and mental, are 
always indicated more or less clearly by the painftil feel- 
ings accompauying them. The sensations protest, and 
their protests cannot with impunity be ignored. 

§ 207. Insistence on the need for that complete rest 
which we call sleep, is not called for ; but something may 
fitly be Said conceming its duration — now too small, now 
tüo great. 

Current criticisms on the habits of those aronnd, imply 
the erroneous belief that for persona of the same sex and 
age, the sarae amount of sleep is required — a professed 
beHef which is, nevertheless, continually traversed by 
remarks on the unlike numbers of hours of repose which 
diflferent persons can do with. The truth is that the re- 
quired amount of sleep depends on the Constitution. 
According as the vigour is small or great, there may be 
taken raany hours to little purpose or few hours to great 
purpose. To understand what are the vital requirements, 
and, by implication, the habits which, from our present 
ßtandpoint, we regard as having ethical sanction, we 
must pause a moment to look at the physiology of the 
matter. 

The difference between waking and sleeping is that in 
the one waste gets ahead of repair, while in the other 
repair gets ahead of waste. Proof that repair is always going 
on, but that it varies in rate, is furnished by what are 
known as photogenes. During early life, while the blood 
is rieh and the circulation good, the destruction of nerve- 
tissue produced by each impression the eye receives, is 
made up for instantaneously, so that the eye is at once 
ready to appreciate perfectly a new impression; but in 
later life diminished vigour is shown by the greater time 
required for restoring the sensitiveness of the retinal 
Clements, and connected nerves, after each visual impression 
time which is quite appreciable when the impression 
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lias been stron^j. The result is that a new Image re- 
ceived is to sonie extent confused by the persistence of 
the preceding Image, presented in its complementary 
colours. 

Now these differences in the rates of repair at different 
ßtages in the life of the same individual, are paralleled by 
differences in the rates of repair in different individuals ; 
and hence the unb'ke amounts of sleep required. There 
is a double cause for the nnUkeness. In the vigorous per- 
fion repair during the waking state is relatively so rapid as 
not to fall very far in arrear of the waste caused by action ; 
the consequence being that at the end of the day less 
repair is required. And then, from the same cause, it 
results that during sleep such repair as has to be made is 
more rapidly made. Conversely, in the individual with 
low nutrition and slow circulation, action is sooner fo]- 
lowed by exhaustion, and the parts wasted by actiou 
take a longer rest to make them fit for action. 

But while the implication is that not unfrequently one 
who is condemned as a sluggard is taking no more 
absolute rest than is required by him, and is rightly 
prompted to take it by his sensations, we must not infer 
that there is no such thing as sleep in excess. There is a 
very general tendency to take not only more than is 
needful but more than is beneficial. Passing a ceHaiii 
limit, the State of entire quiescence does not invigorate but 
prostrates. Lacking their stimuH the vital organs flag, 
and when the quiescence is continued after repairs have 
been effected, a further fall in their activities disables 
them from carry ing on the repairs needed during working 
life at the ordinary rate : a sense of weariness being the 
consequence. Probably for those whose Systems are so 
far in a normal state that they sleep soundly, the first com- 
plete waking marks the proper limit to the night's rest. 
Öometimes a day after sleep thus limited is a day of nu- 
usual vivacity. 
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Here we have to recognize a seeming exceptlon to the 
general law that for maintenance of bodily welfare the 
sensations are adequate guides. This lack of adjustment 
is most likely associated with our transitional state. during 
wlich the average Hfe is so uninteresting, and often so 
wearisöme, that the prospective renewal of it on wakin^ 
does not serve as a Stimulus to get up, but^rather the 
contrary; for everyone has found that wheu the forth- 
coming day promises an enjoyment, say an excursion, 
there is no diflSculty in rising early. It may be, therefore, 
that greater adaptation to the social state and its needful 
occupations, will render easy that normal abridgment of 
sleep which is now difficult. But for a long time to come, 
it wUl be an implication of relative ethics that guidance 
by the sensations must here be supplemented by judg- 
ments based on experience. 

§ 208. Civilized mankind have fallen into the habit of 
taking a further periodical rest — a weekly rest ; and with- 
out accepting their reasons given for taking it, we may 
admit the propriety of taking it for other reasons. 

Monotony, no matter of what kind, is nnfavonrable to 
lifo. Not only does there need some discontinuity in the 
activities carried on during the wakin g state, and not only 
must the activities be made discontinuous by intervals of 
sleep, but that continuity of activities which consists in 
repetition of days similarly occupied, also seems to require 
breaking by days of rest. There is a cumulative weariness 
which is not met by the periodical cessations which nights 
bring : there require larger periodical cessations at longer 
intervals. The persistent strain of daily occupations is 
in all cases a strain falling on some pailis of the System 
more than on others ; and that daily repair which suffices 
to bring the System at large into working order again, 
appears not to suffice for bringing into working ordei- 
again parts that hav-e been specially taxei So that 
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a recurring day of rest has» if not a religious sanction, 
still an ethical sanctioD. 

We may, too, agree with the Sabbatarians bo far as to 
admit that a periodical cessation of daily bufilness is 
reqtdsite as a means to mental health. Even as it is, most 
people largely fail to emancipate themselves from those 
prosaic conceptions of the world and life which meclian- 
iaal routine tends to produce ; and they would fail utterly 
were all their days passed in work. There require inter- 
vals of pa«8ivity dmiig which üxe va«t process of thiugs 
amid which we live may be contemplated, and receptivity 
of the appropriate thoughts and f eelings fostered. 

§ 209. I need not insist on the physical and mental 
benefits gained from those longer intermissions of labour 
which now commonly recur annually. Not to dwell on 
the positive pleasnres obtained by them (which, however, 
must be counted as effects to be deUberately sought), it 
snffices to recall the re-invigoration and increased fitiiess 
for work which they nsually produce, to show that they 
are ethically sanctioned, or rather, where circumstances 
permit, ethically enjoined. 

Without further elaboration I pass to the altruistic 
reasons which justify rest, and show the taking of it in 
due amoimt to be obligatory. The Claims of dependents 
and the claims of fellow-citizens with whom engagements 
have been made, alike forbid excess of work: energy 
must not be so wastefuUy expended as to jeopardize 
fulfilment of them. A sane judgment has to balance 
between the demand for such efforts as are required to 
meet these claims, and the demand for such rest as will 
prevent exhaustion and incapadty. Duty to others forbids 
overtax of seif. 

But streng as is the interdict hence arising, there is a 
still strenger interdict — ^peremptory, if not for all, yet for 
those who are likely to have oifspring. As pointed out 
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emphatically in the preKminary chapter, preservation of a 
eound body, as well as of a sound mind, is a duty to pos- 
terity. Deterioration of physiqne must result from per- 
sistence in nndue activity. To suppose that whether a 
life which is physically normal has been led by a parent, or 
one which is physically abnormal, matters not to children, is 
absurd. If there has been habitual deficiency of rest and 
consequent deficiency of repair, the abnormality produced 
must, like every other, leave its trace in descendants — not 
always conspicuously, since each child, besides inheriting 
from two parents, inherits frora many lines of ancestors ; 
but, nevertheless, in due degree somewhere. 



CHAPTER IV. 



NüTRITION. 



§ 210. Except perhaps in agreeing that glnttony is to 
be reprobated and that the gourmet, as well as the gour^ 
mand, is a man to be regarded with scant respect, most 
people will think it is absurd to imply, as the above title 
does, that ethics has anything to say about the taking of 
food. Though, by condemning excesses of the kinds just 
indicated, they imply that men ought not to be guilty of 
them, and by the use of this word class them as wrong ; yet 
they ignore the obvious fact that if there is a wrong in 
respect of the taking of food there must also be a right. 

The truth appears to be that daily actions per- 
formed in ways which do not obviously deviate jfrom the 
normal, cease to be thought of as either right or wrong. 
As the most familiär mathematical truths, such as twice 
two are four, are not ordinarily thought of as parts of 
mathematics — as the knowledge which a child gains of 
surrounding objects is not commonly included under educa- 
tion, though it forms a highly important part of it ; so this 
all-essential luinistration to life by food, carried on as a 
matter of course, is dropped out of the theory of conduct. 
And yet, as being a part of conduct which fundamentally 
aJÖfects welfare, it cannot properly be thus dropped. 

How improper is the ignoring of it as a subject-matter 
for ethical judgments, we shall see on observing the ways 
in which current opinion respecting it goes wrong. 

§ 211. Already,in § 174, the extreme instances fumisherl 
by the Esquimaux, the Yakuts, and the Australians, have 
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shown TIS that enormous quantities of food are proper 
under certain eonditions, and that satisfaction of tho 
seemingly inordinate desires for them is not only war- 
ranted but imperative: death being the consequence of 
inability to take a sufficient quantity to meet the expendi- 
ture entailed by severe climate or by long fasts, To 
which here let me add the experiences of Arctio voyagers, 
who, like the natives of the Arctic regions, acqmre great 
appetites for blubber. 

Mention of these facts is a fit preliminary to the qnestion 
whether, in respect of food, desires ought or oaght not to 
be obeyed. As already said, treatment of this inquiry as 
ethical will be demnrred to by most, and by many ridi- 
ciiled. Though, wben not food but drink is in question, 
their judgments, very strongly expressed, are of the kind 
they class as moral; yet they do not see that since the 
question concems the effect of things swallowed, it is 
absurd to regard the conduct which causes tbese eiffects as 
moral or immoral when the things are liquid but not when 
they are solid. 

Adaptation goes on everywhere and always, in the 
human race as in inferior races, and, among other results, 
is the adjustment of the desire for food to the need for 
food. Even were this not shown us by the extreme in- 
stances above given, it would be an inevitable corollary 
from the law of the survival of the fittest. Every mal- 
adjustment of the two must have been injurions, and, 
other things equal, the tendency must ever have been for 
mal-adjustment to cause the dying-out of individuals in 
which it existed. On the average, then, there must be a 
fair balance : what there is of deviation from the normal, 
beariiig but a small ratio to what there is of normal. 

Some deviation doubtless occurs. We still see inherit^ 
ance of traits appropriate to the primitive wild life and 
iuappropriate to settled civilized life; and among such 
traits is that tendency to take food in excess of immediate 
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need, which was good in the irregularly-living savage but 
which iß not good in the regularly-living European. 
Further, it may be admitted that men who lead mono- 
tonous lives, as most do, presenting much to bear and 
Kttle to enjoy, are apt to prolong unduly the few actions 
which are pleasurable; and of these eating is one. When 
the occupation to be entered upon at the end of a meal is 
pleasurable, there is comparatively little wish to eke out 
the meal. 

But the more or less of excess apt to result from tbese 
causes, is cousequent not upon obedience to the sensations 
naturally arising, but rather from solicitation of the sensa- 
tions : a perverting factor made possible by that imagina- 
tion which has evil eflFects as well as good efiFects. It is 
not that an immediate desire prompts the action, but that 
the action is prompted by the hope of experiencing the 
agreeable feeling which accompanies fulfilment of a desire. 
There are kindred evils arising from sitting down to table 
when appetite does not suggest — ^partaking of periodically- 
recurriiig meals whether hungry or otherwise. Vary 
otten people eat as a matter of course, not in confornuty 
with their sensations but notwithstanding the protests of 
their sensations. And then, oddly enough, there comes 
from these transgressors the assertion that sensation3 are 
not fit guides ! Having suffered from constantly disobey- 
ing them, they infer that they are not to be obeyed I 

It is doubtless true that those who are out of health 
occasionally entail on themselves mischiefs by eating as 
much as they desire ; and some who are not in obvious 
ways unwell, now and then do the like. But a demurrer 
drawn from these experiences is not sustainable. In such 
oases the adjustments between all the various needs of the 
organism, and the various sensations which prompt fulfil- 
ment of them, have been chronically deranged by dis- 
obedience. When by persistent indoor life, or by overwork, 
or by ceaseless mental worry, or by inadequate clothing, 
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or by breathmg bad air, the bodily fimctions have been 
perverted, guidance by the sensations ceases to be reliable. 
It then becomes needful either, as in some cases, to restrain 
appetite, or, as in other cases, to take food without appe- 
tite : an abnormal state having been brought about by 
physiological sins, artificial regulation is called for to 
Supplement natural regulation. But this proves nothing. 
After prolonged starvation, satisfaction of ravenous hunger 
by a good meal is said to be fatal. The prostration is so 
great that any considerable quantity of food cannot be 
digested, and admiriistration in small quantities is needful. 
But it is not thence inferred that satisfaction of appetite 
by a good meal will ordinarily be fatal. Similarly is it 
throughout. The evils which occasionally arise from 
taking as much as appetite prompts, must be ascribed to 
the multitndinous precediiig disobediences to sensations, 
and not to this particular obedience to them. 

While there is recognition of the evils resulting from 
excesses in eating, there is little recognition of the evils 
consequent on eating too little. The ascetic bias given by 
their religion and by their education, leads most people to 
think themselves meritorious ü* they do with as little food 
as possible and tempts them to restrict the food of others. 
Disastrous effects foUow. Inadequate nutrition, especially 
while growth is going on, is an unquestionable cause of 
irapenect development, either in size, or in quality of tissue, 
or in both; and parents who are responsible for it aro 
responsible for invalid lives. No cattle-breeder or horse- 
breeder dreams of obtaining a fine animal on a stinted 
diet. No possessor of a fine animal expects him to do 
good Service on the road or in the ficld unless he is well 
fed. Science and common sense unite in recognizing the 
truth that growth and vigom» are alike dependent on a 
good supply of the materials from which body and brain 
are built up when young and repaired when adult. The 
taking of an adequate quantity of food is insured if appe- 
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tite is obeyed, while if the supply is restricted spite of the 
demands of appetite, there will inevitablj be more or lesR 
of defect in size or in strength. 

Speaking generally, then, we may say that tliere is an 
ethical sanction for yielding in ftdl to the desire for food ; 
both because Batisfaction of the desire is itself one element 
to be counted among the normal gratifications Kfe offers, 
and because satisfaction of it indirectly conduces to sub- 
sequent fuhiess of life and the power of discharging all 
the obUgations of life. 

§ 212. One who complains of the monotony of his meals 
and IS thereupon reproached for seeking the enjoyments 
which change of diet gives (I name a fact), is, by tho 
reproach, tacitly condemned from a moral point of view. 
Whence the impUcation is that a doctrine of right and 
wrong has something to say respecting the propriety or 
impropriety of yielding to the wish for variety. Everyone, 
tberefore, who does not agree in the opinion of the pioua 
Öcotchwoman just referred to, must hold the opposite 
opinion : the desire for variety of food should be gratified 
— ^has a sanction like that of the desire for due quantity of 
food. 

This is of course not a fit place for entering on the 
topics of variety, quahty, and preparation of food — topics 
the mere mention of which will seem out of place to those 
who have not accepted the doctrines implied in the first 
chapter of this work, that every part of conduct which 
directly or indirectly afiects welfare has an ethical aspect. 
Hcre, what has to be said or hinted under the three heads 
named, may come under the one general head of satisfac- 
tion of the palate, as distinguished from the satisfaction of 
the appetite — distinguished in a measure but not whoUy ; 
siQce the one serves as a normal Stimulus to the other. 
Partly as a further sequence of asceticism, and partly as a 
roaction against the gross sensualism which history occa- 
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Rionally records from Roman days down to recent days, it 
has come to be thought that the pleasures of the table arc 
to be reprobated; or, if not positively reprobated, yet 
passed over as not proper to be regarded. Those who take 
this view are, indeed, like others, discontented witli insipid 
food ; and are no lese ready than others to dismiss cooks 
who cannot prepare enjoyable dinners. But while prac- 
tically they pursue gastronomic satisfactions, they ref use to 
recognize their theoretical legitimacy. 

Here, I cannot imitate this uncandid mode of dealing 
wth the matter ; and find myself obliged to assert that due 
regard for the needs of the palate is not only proper but 
disregard of them is wrong. The contrary view involves 
the belief that it matters not to the body whether it is the 
seat of pleasurable feelings, or indifferent feelings, or pain- 
ful feelings. But it matters very much. As asserted in 
an early chapter (§ 36), pleasures raise the tide of life 
while pains lower it ; and among the pleasures which do 
this are gustatory pleasures. There are two reasons why, 
when food is liked, digestion of it is fui-thered, and when 
disliked is hindered. In common with every agreeable 
Sensation an agreeable taste raises the action of the heart, 
and, by impUcation, the vital functions at large; while« 
simultaneously, it excites in a more direct way the stiiic- 
tures which secrete the digestive fluids. It needs but to 
remember the common Observation that an appetizing 
odour makes the mouth water, to understand that the 
alimentary canal as a whole is made active by a pleasur- 
able Stimulation of the palate, and that digestion is thus 
aided. And since on good digestion depends good nutri- 
rion, and on good nutrition depends the energy needed for 
daily work, it foUows that due regard to gratification of 
the palate is demanded. 

Those who have had any experience of invalid life, know 
well how small a quantity can be eaten of food which is 
indifferent or distasteful, and how trying is the digestion 
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of such food, while the convf^rse holds of food whicli is 
grateful : the resulting adequate meals of such food, better 
digested, being a condition to recovery and the resumption 
of responsibilities. And if the benefit of such ministration 
to the palate is made thus manifest where the vitality 
is low, it unqnestionably exists, though less nianifestly, 
where the vitaJity is high. 

Of course, €us in respect of quantity so in respect of 
quality and variety, there may be, and often is, excess : 
the last kind of excess being conducive to the first. But 
no more in this case than in any other case is abuse an 
argument against use. 

§ 213, Before ending this chapter, which I must now de 
lest it should become a chapter on dietetics, 1 must say some- 
thing on the altruistic bearings of the conclusions drawn ; 
only making, in further repudiation of the ordinary a^cetic 
view, the remark that the Hebrew myth which represents 
the eating of theapple byEveaspromptedbythe serpent, 
seems in many minds to have been expanded into a general 
theory of our relations to food : their asceticism tacitlv 
implying that gustatory promptings are suggestions of the 
deviL 

Of the altruistic bearings to be noted, the first concems 
Ihe indirect effects of excess, suffered by those around, 
from the occasional illness and more frequent ill-temper 
which it produces : injuries to others the prospect of which 
should serve as a deterrent, no less than prospective injury 
to seif. And then a more remote altruistic bearing is seeu 
in the effect wrought on the Community if excess is 
general. ßemembering that the stock of food which a 
Community obtains is a limited quantity, it results that if 
its members consume more than is needful for complete 
self-sustentation, they diminish the amount of human life 
proper to the inhabited area. Clearly, if people at large 
eat, let us say, one-sixth more than is required for fuU life 
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and vigour — ^if ten millions of people eat as much as would 
satisfactorily support twelve millions; then, assuming 
human life to be a dedderatum, a wrong is done by thus 
preventing its increase. The share of each individual in 
the wrong may be inappreciable; but the aggregate wrong 
— ^preventing the existence of two millions of people — is 
appreciable enough. 

The remaining altruistic bearing is that which concems 
offsprmg. Chronic innutrition of parents injures children. 
In the case of mothers the inevitableness of this result is 
clear. Building-up of the foetns has to go on simul- 
taneously with the carrying on of maternal life, and nutri- 
tive materials are used up for both processes. Though, 
in the competition between the two, the first has a certain 
priority, and is effected at great cost to the second ; yet, 
where the supply of nutritive materials is inadequate, foetal 
growth is checked, as well as maternal enfeeblement 
caused. A stinted development of the Infant and a sub- 
sequent falling-short of ftdl life are the consequences. 
Regard for posterity thus peremptorily demands good 
feeding. 
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CHAPTER V. 



STIMULATION. 



§ 214. To write sundry chapters on the ethics of in- 
dividual life and to say nothing about the taking of 
stimulants, is out of the question. While, on large parts of 
private conduct, most men pass no moral judgments, and 
assume that they are subject to none ; over that part of 
private conduct which concems the drinking of fermented 
liquors, most men, passing streng moral judgments, nn- 
hesitatingly assume that ethics exercises peremptory rule ; 
and the inclusiou within the domain of ethics of questions 
conceming alcohoUc stimulants, is followed by inclusion of 
questions conceming opium-eating. 

We may observe here, as we have observed before, that 
the reprobation of practices which, in excess, are certainly 
injurious, and are held by many to be injurious altogether, 
is practically limited to practices which are primarily 
pleasurable. A man may bring on himself chronic rheiun- 
atism by daily careless exposure, or an incurable nervous 
disorder by over-application ; and though he may thus 
vitiate his life and diminish his usefulness in a far greater 
degree than by occasionally taking too much wine, yet 
his physical transgression meets with only mild disappro vaJ, 
if even that. But in these cases the transgression is dis- 
pleasurable, whereas excess in wine is pleasurable; and 
the damnable thing in the misconduct is the production of 
pleasure by it 

If it be Said that this contrast of moral estimates is duo 
to the perception that there is danger of falling into in- 
jurious habits which are primarily pleasurable, while there 
is no danger of falling into injmious habits which are 
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primarily painful ; the reply is that though we natui^ally 
suppose this to be true, yet it is not true. The obliga- 
tions men are under, or suppose themselves to be under, 
lead them in multitudinous cases to persist in sedentary 
lives, to wc>rk too many hours, to breathe impure air, and 
so forth, spite of f eelings which protest — spite of continual 
proofs that they are injuring themselves. Clearly it is 
the vague notion that gratification is vicious, which causes 
the condemnation of gratifying traDSgressions while un- 
gratifying transgressions are condemned but slightly or 
not at all. 

Here we have to consider the matter, as far as we can, 
npart from populär judgments, and guided only by physio- 
logical considerations. 

§ 215. It cannot, I think, be doubted that from the 
point of view of absolute ethics, stimulants of every kind 
must be reprobated ; or, at any rate, that daily use of them 
must be reprobated. Few, if any, will contend that they 
play a needful part in complete life. 

All normal ingesta subserve the vital processes either 
by fumiöhing materials which aid in the formation and 
repair of tissues, or materials which, during their trans- 
foimations, yield heat and force, or the material — water 
— which serves as a vehicle. A stimulant, alcoholic or 
other, is neither tissue-food, nor heat-food, nor force-food. 
It simply affects the rate of molecular change — exalting it 
and then, imder ordinary circumstances, if taken in con- 
siderable quantity, depressing it. Now matters which can 
be used neither for building up the body nor as stores of 
force, do not increase the sum of vital manifestations, but 
only alter the distribution of them. And since, in a being 
fully fitted for the life it has to lead, the functions are 
already adjusted to the requirements, it does not seem 
that any advantage can be obtained by changing the 
established balance. 

33» 
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This inference is far-reaching — carries iis beyond the 
point to which the total-abstainere from fermented liquoi*8 
wish to go. Tea and coflfee also must be exoluded from 
dietaries. The vegeto-alkalies, to which they owe their 
eflfects, are just as httle akin to food properly so called, as 
is alcohol ; and, like alcohol, simply modify for a time the 
rate of niolecular change, causing greater genesis of 
eiiergy during one interval with the effect of diminishing 
it during another. From the physiological point of view, 
tlierefore, the use of these must be condemned if the use 
of alcohol is condemned. 

Should it be said that the condemnation of the last is 
evoked by the habihty to abuse, it may be repUed that 
the liability to abuse holds of the others also ; though the 
mischiefs wrought are neither so frequent nor so con- 
spicuous. In France there are occasional deaths from 
coffee-drinking, and in England undue drinking of tea not 
infrequently causes nervousness. 

§ 216. But while, from the point of view of absolute 
ethics, the use of stimulants seems indefensible, we may 
still ask whether relative ethics affords any justification 
for it — whether, under existiug conditions, imperfectly 
adapted as we are to the social State, and obliged to 
diverge from natural requirements, we may not use stimu- 
lants to countervail the consequent mischiefs. 

It is a fact of some significance that throughout the 
World, among unaUied races and in all stages of progress, 
we find in use one or other agent which agreeably affects 
the nervous system^-opium in China, tobacco among the 
American Indians, bang in India, hashish in sundry Eastem 
places, a narcotic fungus in Northern Asia, kava among 
the Polynesians, chica and coca in Ancient Peru, and 
various fermented liquors besides the wine of Europeans, 
and the beer of various African tribes — the soma of the 
primitive Aryans and the pulque of the Mexicana Not 
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that tliis universality of habits of Stimulation justifieö 
thöm in face of the evidence that diseases often result ; 
büt it suggests the question whether there is not a con- 
nexion between the use of some exciting or sedative agent, 
and the kind of life circumstances entail — a life here 
monotonous, there laborious, and in other places füll of 
privations. Possibly these drugs and liquors may some- 
times make tolerable an existence which would be other- 
wise intolerable ; or, at any rate, so far mitigate the bodily 
or mental pains caused, as to diminish the mischiefs done 
by them. 

Various testimonies are to the eflFect that where the 
daily life is one entailing much wear and tear of brain, the 
sedative influence of tobacco is useful — serves to check 
that nervous waste which otherwise the continnance of 
thought and anxiety would produce. In a normal state, 
those pai-ts of the System which have been taxed cease to 
act when the strain is over : the supply of blood is shut off, 
and they become quiescent But in the abnormal states 
established in many by over-work, it is otherwise. The 
parts which have been active become congested, and 
remain active when action is no longer demanded. 
Thinking and feeling cannot be stopped, and there occurs 
an expenditure which is not only useless but injurious. 
Hence a justification for using an agent which prevents 
waste of tissue and economizes the energies. 

Again, where the constitutional powers are flagging, 
and a day's work proves so exhausting that the ability to 
digest partially fails, it may be held that vascular action 
and nervous discharge may advantageously be raised by 
alcohol to the extent needful for effectually dealing with 
food; since a good meal well digested serves to render 
the System tit for another day's work, which otherwise it 
would not be. 

There are those, too, in whom undue application estab- 
lishes a State of nervous Irritation which is mitigated or 
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ended by a dose of opmm ; and the life may sometimes be 
Hucli that the state thus dealt with frequently recure. I£ 
this happens the use of the remedy appears justified. 

§ 217. Even total abstamers admit that alcoholic beve- 
rages may rightly be used for medicinal purposes ; and 
their admission, consistently interpreted, implies that, as 
above contended, stimulants in general may properly be 
employed, not only where positive illness exists, but 'where 
there is inability to cope with the requirements of life. 
For if a very conspicuous departure from the normal state 
may often be best treated by brandy or wine, it cannot 
well be deuied that a less conspicuous departure, occmring 
perhaps daily, may similarly be treated. Constitutioual 
debility, or the debility which comes with advancing 
years, may, like the debility of an invaUd, be advantage- 
ously met by temporarily raising the power of the System 
at times when it has to do work conducive to restoration 
— that is, when food has to be digested, and sometimes 
when sleep has to be obtained. But there hence result« a 
(lefence only for such uses of stimulants as aid the System 
in repairing itself. When, as by taking alcoholic liquors 
between moals, or by the hypodermic injection of morpbia, 
there is achieved a teroporary exaltation of po'wer or 
feeling, which conduces to no restorative end, reprobation 
rightly takes the place of approbation. In the order of 
nature, normal pleasures are the concomitants of normal 
activities, and pleasures which are achieved by gratuitons 
deviations from the normal have no ethical sanctions. 

One exception only should be made. Stimulants may 
be taken with advantage when the monotony of ordinary 
life is now and then broken by festive entertainments. 
As implied in a preceding chapter, daily repetition of the 
same activities, which in our State are inevitably spe- 
cialized, necessitates undue taxing of certain parts of 
the System. Breaches in the uniformity therefore yield 
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benefits by furthering restoration of equilibrium. The 
functions, chronically kept out of balance, are aided in 
retuming to a balance. Hence it happens that social 
meetings at which, along with mental exhilaration, there 
goes the taking of abundant and varied food, and wine 
even in large quantity, often prove highly salutary — are 
notfollowed by injurious reactions but leave behind in- 
vigoration. Such means used for such ends, however, 
must be used but occasionally : if often repeated they 
defeat themselves. 

§ 218, To sum up what has been s^id in a tentative 
way on this difficult question : — we may, in the first place, 
conclude that absolute ethics, in so far as it concerns 
individual life, can give no countenance to the daily use 
of stimulants. They can have no place in a perfectly 
normal order. 

In such approximately normal life as that enjoyed 
during their early days by vigorous persons, there is also 
no place for them. So long as there is nothing to prevent 
the füll discharge of all the organic functions, there can 
be no need for agents which temporarily exalt them. 
What ethics has to say in the matter must take the form 
of an interdict. 

Only when the excessive obligations which life often 
entails produce more or less of daily prostration, or when 
from constitutional feebleness or the diminished strength 
of old age, the ordinary tax on the energies is somewhat 
greater than can be effectually met, does there seem a 
valid reason for using exciting agents, alcohoHc or other ; 
and then only when they are taken in such wise as to aid 
reparative processes. 

Beyond this there is a defence for such occasional uses 
of these agent« as serves, when joined with raised nutri- 
tion and enh'vening circumstances, to take the System out 
of ifs routine, which in all cases diverges somewhat, if not 
much, from a perfect balance. 
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CULTURE. 



§ 219. Taken in its widest sense, culture means prepara- 
tion for complete living. It inchides, in the first place, 
all such discipline and all such knowledge as are needful 
for, or conducive to, efficient self-sustentation and susten- 
tation of family. And it includes, in the second place, all 
such development of the faculties at large, as fits them for 
utilizing those various sources of pleasure which Nature 
and Humanity supply to responsive minds. 

The first of these two divisions of culture has more 
than an ethical sanction : it is ethically enjoined. Acqui- 
sition of fitness for carrying on the business of life is 
primarily a duty to seif and secondarily a duty to others. 
If under the head of this fitness we comprise, as we must, 
such skill as is needful for those who are to be manually 
occupied, as well as skill of every higher kind, it becomes 
manifest that (save with those who have sustentation 
gratis) lack of it makes a healthy physical life impracti- 
cable, and makes impracticable the nui-ture of dependents. 
Further, the neglect to acquire a power of adequately 
maintaining seif and oflEspring, necessitates either the 
burdening of others in furnishing aid, or eise, if they 
refuse to do this, necessitates that infliction of pain upon 
them whicli the contemplation of misery causes. 

Concerning the second division of culture, peremptory 
Obligation is not to be alleged. Those who take an 
ascetic view of life have no reason for that discipline of 
faculties which aims to increase one or other refined 
pleasure ; and, ajä among the Quakers, we see that there 
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does in fact result a disregard of, and often a reprobatiou 
of, such discipline, or of parts of it. Only those who 
accept hedonism can consistently advocate this exercise 
of intellect and feeling which prepares the way for various 
gratifications filling leisure hom-s. They only can regard 
it as needful for attaining complete life, and as therefore 
having an ethical sanction. 

From these general ideas of culttire, essential and non- 
essential, let ns go on to consider the several divisions 
of it. 

§ 220. There is a part of culture, nsnally neglected, 
which should be recognized alike by those to whom it 
brings means of living and by those who do not seek 
raaterial profit from it, which may fitly stand first. I mean 
the acquirement of manual dexterity. 

That this is a proper preparation for life among those 
occupied in productive industry, will not be disputed; 
though at present, even the boys who may need it are but 
little encouraged to acqiiire manipulative skill : oDly those 
kinds of skill which games give are cultivated. But 
manipulative skill and keenness of perception onght to be 
acquired by those also who are to have careers of higher 
kinds. Awkwardness of limb and inability to use the 
fingers deftly, continually entail small disasters and occa- 
sionally great ones ; while expertness frequently comes in 
aid of welfare, either of seif or others. One who has been 
well practised in the uses of his senses and his muscles, is 
less likely than the unpractised to meet with accidents ; 
and, when accidents occur, is siu'e to be more efBcient in 
rectifying mischiefs. Were it not that this obvious truth 
is ignored, it would be absurd to point out that, since 
limbs and senses exist to the end of adjusting the actions 
to surrounding objects and movements, it is the business 
of every one to gain skill in the performauce of such 
actione« 
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Let it not be supposed that I am here advocating the 
extension of foi^mal culture in this direction : very much 
to the contrary. The shaping of all education into lessons 
is one of the vices of the time. Cultivation of manipu- 
lative skill, in common with expei-tness in general, should 
be acquired in the process of achieving ends othermse 
desired. In any rationally-condncted education tliere 
must be countless occasions for the exercise of thoee 
faculties which the artizan and the experimenter bring 
perpetually into play. 

§ 221. Intellectual culture under itfl primary aspect 
links on to the culture just described ; for as discipliue of 
the limbs and senses is a fitting of them for direct dealings 
with things around, so intelligence, in its successive 
grades, is an agent for guiding dealings of indirect kinds, 
greater and greater in their complexity. The higher 
acquisitions and achievements of intellect have now be- 
come so remote from practical life, that their relations to 
it are usually lost sight of. But if we remember that in 
the stick employed to heave up a stone, or the paddle to 
propel a boat, we have illustrations of the uses of levers ; 
while in the pointing of an arrow so as to allow for its 
fall during flight, certain dynamical principles are tacitly 
recognized ; and that from these vague early cognitions 
the progress may be traced step by step to the generaliza- 
tions of mathematicians and astronomers; we see that 
Science has gradually emerged from the crude knowledge 
of the savage. And if we remember that as this crude 
knowledge of the savage served for simple guidance of 
his life-sustaining actions, so the developed sciences of 
mathematics and astronomy serve for guidance in the Work- 
shop and the counting-house and for steering of vessels, 
while developed physics and chemistry preside over all 
manufacturing processes ; we see that at the one extreme 
as at the other, furtherance of men's ability to deal 
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effectually with the surrounding world, and so to satisfy 
Iheir wants, is that purpose of intellectual culture which 
precedes all others, 

Even for these purposes we distinguish as practica!, 
that intellectual culture which makes us acquainted with 
the natures of things, should be wider than is commonly 
thought needful. Preparation for this or that kind of 
business is far too special. There cannot be adequate 
knowledge of a particular class of natural facts without 
some knowledge of other classes. Every object and 
every action simultaneously presents various Orders of 
pheiiomena — mathematical, physical, chemical, — with, in 
many cases, others which are vital ; and these phenomena 
are so interwoven that füll comprehension of any group 
involves partial comprehension of the rest Though at 
first sight the extent of intellectual culture thus suggested 
as requisite may seem impracticable, it is not so. When 
education is rightly camed on, the cardinal truths of each 
science may be clearly communicated and firmly grasped, 
apart from the many coroUaries commonly taught along 
with them. And after there has been gained such famili- 
arity with these cardinal truths of the several sciences as 
renders their chief implications comprehensible, it becomes 
possible to reach rational conceptions of any one group of 
phenomena, and to be fuUy prepared for a special occupa- 
tion. 

That division of intellectual culture which comprises 
knowledge of the sciences, while having an indirect 
ethical sanction as conducing to self-sustentation and sus- 
tentation of others, has also a direct sanction in*espective 
of practical ends. To the servant-girl, the ploughboy, ihe 
grocer, nay even to the average classical scholar or man 
of letters, the world, living and dead, with the universe 
around it, present no such grand panorama as they do to 
those who have gained some conception of the actions, 
infinite and infinitesimal, everywhere going on, and can 
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contemplate them under other aspects than the tecfanical. 
K we imagine tbat into a gorgeously-decoi'ated hall a rush- 
light is brought, and, being held near to Bome part of the 
wall, makes visible the pattern over a small area of it, 
while everything eise remains in darkness; and if, instead 
of this, we imagine tbat electric lights tomed on reveal 
simultaneously the whole room with its varied Contents ; 
we may form some idea of the different appearance under 
which Nature is contemplated by the utterly iincultured 
mind and by the highly cultured mind. Whoever duly 
appreciates this immense contrast will see tbat, rightly 
assimilated, science brings exaltation of mental life. 

One further resnlt must be recognized. That study of 
all Orders of phenomena which, while it gives adequate 
general conceptions of them, leads, now in this direction 
and now in that, to Kmits which no exploration can 
transcend, is needfnl to make us aware of our relation to 
the ultimate mystery of things ; and so to awaken a con- 
sciousness which we may properly consider germane to 
the ethical consciousness. 

§ 222. In its füll acceptation, knowledge of science 
includes knowledge of social science; and tliis includes a 
certain kind of historical knowledge. Such of it as is 
needful for poUtical guidance, each Citizen should 
endeavonr to obtain. Though the greater parts of the 
facts from which true sociological generalizations may be 
drawn, are presented only by those savage and semi- 
civilized societies ignored in onr educational courses, 
there are also required some of the facts furnished by the 
histories of developed nations. 

But beyond the impersonal elements of history which 
chiefly demand attention, a certain attention may rightly 
be given to its personal elements. Commonly these 
occupy the entire attention. The great-man-theory of 
history, tacitly held by the ignorant in all ages and in 
recent times definitely enunciated by Mr. Carlyle, 
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implies that knowledge of history is constituted by know- 
ledge of ruiers and their doings ; and by this theory there 
IS fostered in the mass of minds a love of gossip aboiit 
dead individuals, not much more respectable than the love 
of gossip about individuals now living. But while no 
information conceming kings and popes, and ministers 
and generals, even when joined to exhanstive acquaint- 
ance with intrigues and treaties, battles and sieges, gives 
any insight into the laws of social evolution — while the 
Single faet that division of labonr has been progressing in 
all advancing nations regardless of the wills of law-makers, 
and tmobserved by them, suflSces to show that the forces 
which mould societies work out theii* results apart from, 
and ofben in spite of, the aims of leading men; yet a 
certain moderate number of leading men and their actions 
may properly be contemplated. The past stages in human 
progress, which every ono should know something about, 
would be conceived in too shadowy a form if wholly 
divested of ideas of the persons and events associated 
with them. Moreover, some amount of such knowledge is 
requisite to enlarge adequately the conception of human 
iiature in general — ^to show the extremes, occasionally good 
but mostly bad, which it is capable of reaching. 

With culture of this kind there naturally goes purely 
literary culture. That a fair amount of this should be 
included in the preparation for complete living, needs no 
saying. Rather does it need saying that in a duly pro- 
portioned education, as well as in adult life, Kterature 
should be assigned less space than it now has. Nearly all 
are prone to mental occupations of easy kinds, or kinds 
which yield pleasurable excitements with small eflForts; 
and history, biography, fiction, poetry, are, in this respect, 
more attractive to the majority than seien ce — more attrao- 
tive than that knowledge of the order of things at large 
which serves for guidance. 

Still, we must not here forget that from the hedonistic 
point of view, taking aecount of this pleasure directly 
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obtained, literary culture has a high claim ; and we may 
also admit that, as conducing to wealth and force of ex- 
pression by furnishing materials for metaphor and allusion, 
it increases mental power and social effectiveness. In the 
absence of it conversation is bald. 

§ 223. In culture, as in other tbings, men tend towards 
one or other extreme. Either, as with the great majority, 
culture is scarcely pursued at all, or, as with the few, it is 
pursued almost exclusively, and often with disastrous 
results. 

Emerson says of the gentleman that the first requisite 
is to be a good animal, and this is the first requisite for 
every one. A course of Hfe which sacrifices the animal, 
though it may be defensible under special conditions, 
is not defensible as a general policy. Within the sphere 
of our positive knowledge we nowhere see mind without 
life ; we nowhere see Hfe without a body ; we nowhere 
see a füll life — a life which is high alike in respect of 
iiitensity, breadth, and length — without a healthy body, 
Every breach of the laws of bodily health produces a 
physical damage, which eventually damages in some way, 
though often in an invisible way, the mental health. 

Culture has tberefore to be carried on subject to other 
heeds. Its amoimt must be such as consists with, and is con- 
ducive to, physical welfare ; and it must be also such as 
consists with, and is conducive to, normal activity not only 
of the mental powers exercised, but of all others. When 
carried to an extent which diminishes vivacity, and pro- 
duces indifference to the various natural enjoyments, it is 
an abuse ; and still more is it an abuse when, as often 
happens, it is pushed so far as to produce disgust with the 
subjects over which attention has been unduly strained. 

Especially in the case of women is condemnation of over- 
culture called for, since immense mischief is done by it. 
We are told that the higher education, as now canied on 
at Gii-ton and Newnham, is not inconsistent with mainten-^ 
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ance of good health, and if we omit those who are 
obliged to desist, this appears to be true. I say advisedly 
"appears to be true." There are various degi'ees of 
what is called good health. Coramonly it is alleged and 
admitted where no physical distnrbance is manifest ; but 
there is a wide Space between this and that fuU health 
which shows itself in high spirits and overflowing energy. 
In women, especially, there may be maintained a health 
which seems good, and yet falls short of the requirements 
of the race. For in women, much more than in men, there 
is constitutionally provided a surplus vitality devoted to 
continuance of the species, When the System is over- 
taxed the portion thus set aside is considerably diminished 
before the portion which goes to cany on indix-idual life 
is manifestly trenched upon. The cost of activity, and 
especially of cerebral activity, which is very costly, has to 
be met ; and if expenditm*e is excessive it cannot be met 
without deduction from that reserve power which should go 
to race-maintenance. The reproductive capacity is dimin- 
ished in various degrees — sometimes tothe extent of inability 
to bear children, more frequentJy to the extent of inability 
to yield milk, and in numerous cases to a smaller extent 
which I must leave unspecified. I have good authority 
for saying that one of the remoter results of over-culture, 
very frequently becomes a cause of domestic alienation. 

Let me add that au adequately high culture, alike of 
men and women, might be compassed without mischief 
were our curriculum more rational. If the worthless know- 
ledge included in what is now supposed to be a good 
education were omitted, all that which is needful for 
guidance, most of that which is desirable for general en- 
Kghtenment, and a good deal of that which is distinguished 
as decorative, might be acquired without injmious reac- 
tions. 

§ 224. To the egoistic motives for culture have to be 
added the altruistic motives. A hmnan being devoid of 
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knowledge, and with none of that intellectnal life which 
dificipline of the faculties gives, is utterly uninteresting. 
To become a pleasure-yieldiug person is a social duly. 
Hence culture, and especially the culture which conduces 
to enlivenment, has an ethical sanction and something 
more. 

Especially is this true of sßsthetic culture, of which no 
note has thus far been taken. While it is to be enjoined 
as aiding that highest development of seif required for 
the füllest life and happiness, it is also to be enjoined as 
increasing the ability to gratify those around. Though 
practices in the plastic arts, in music, and in poetry, are 
usually to be encouraged chiefly as producing suscepti- 
bility to pleasures, which the sßsthetically uncultured 
cannot have; yet those who are endowed with some- 
thing more than average ability, should be led to develop 
it by motives of benevolence also. In the highest degree 
this is so with music ; and concerted music, subordinat- 
ing as it does the personal dement, is above all other 
kinds to be cultivated on altruistic grounds. It should be 
added, however, that excess of sesthetic cultiure, in common 
with excess of intellectnal culture, is to be reprobated : 
not in this case because of the over-tax entailed, but be- 
cause of the undue expenditure of time — ^the occupation 
of too large a space in life. With multitudes of people, 
especially women, the pursuit of beauty in one or other 
form is the predominant pursuit. To the achievement of 
prettiness much more important ends are sacrificed. 
Though sesthetic culture has to be recognized as ethically 
sanctioned, yet instead of emphasizing the demand for it, 
there is far greater occasion for condemning the excess of 
it. There needs a trenchant essay on aesthetic vices, which 
are everywhere shown in the Subordination of use to 
appearance. 
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AMÜSEMENTS. 



§ 225. I have closed the last- chapter with a division, 
the ßubject matter of which links it on to the subject 
matter of this chapter. We pass insensibly from the 
activities and passivities implied by eesthetic culture, to 
sundry of those which come under the head of relaxations 
and amusements. These we have now to consider from 
the ethical point of view. 

To the great majority, who have imbibed more or less 
of that asceticism which, though appropriate to times of 
chronic militancy and also usefiil as a cnrb to ungoverned 
sensualism, has swayed too much men's theory of life, it 
will seem an absurd supposition that amusements are 
etbically warranted. Yet unless, in common with the 
Quakers and some extreme evangelicals, they hold them 
to be positively wrong, they must either say that amuse- 
m^ents are neither right nor wrong, or, they must say that 
they are positively right — are to be morally approved. 

That they are sanctioned by hedonistic ethics goes with- 
out saying. They are pleasm-e-giving activities ; and that 
is their sufEcient justification, so long as they do not 
imduly interfere with activities which are obligatory. 
Though most of our pleasures are to be accepted as 
concomitants of those various expenditures of energy con- 
ducive to self-sustentation and sustentation of family; yet 
the pursuit of pleasure for pleasure's sake is to be sanc- 
tioned, and even enjoined, when primary duties have been 
fulfilled. 

So, too, are they to be approved from the physiological 
point of view. Not only do the emotional satisfactions 

34 
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which accompany normal life-sustaining ]abotirs exalt the 
vital fiinctionfl, but the vital functions are exalted by those 
Batisfactions which accompany the superfliious expenditures 
of energy implied by amusements : much more exalted in 
fact. Such Batisfactions serve to raise the tide of life, and 
taken in due proportion conduce to every kind of effi- 
ciency. 

Yet once more there is the evolutionary justification. 
In § 534 of The Principles of Psychology^ it was shown that 
whereas, in the lowest creatures, the small energies which 
exist are whoDy nsed np in those actions which serve to 
maintain the individual and propagate the species; in 
creatures of successively higher grades, there arises an 
increasing amount of nnused energy : every improvenaent 
of Organization achieving some economy, and so augment- 
ing the surplus power, This surplus expends itself in the 
activities we call play. Among the superior vertehrata 
the tendency to these superfluous activities becomes con- 
spicnous ; and it is especially conspicuous in Man, when so 
conditioned that stress of competition does not make the 
sustentation of seif and family too laborious. The impli- 
cation is that in a fully developed form of human life, a 
considerable space will be filled by the pleasurable exer- 
cise of faculties which have not been exhausted by daily 
activities. 

y 

§ 226. In that division of The Principles of P^chology 

above referred to (§§ 533 — 540), in which I have drawn 
this distinction between life-sustaining activities and 
activities not of a life-sustaining kind, which are pur- 
sued for pleasure's sake, I have not drawn the further 
distinction between those of the sensory structures and 
those of the motor structures. There is a distinction 
between gratifications which sesthetic perceptions yield 
and those yielded by games and sports. This distinction it 
was left for Mr. Grairt Allen to point out in his Physiological 
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j^stheiics, It cannot be made an absolute distinction, 
however ; since gratifications derived from certain excite- 
ments of the senses, are often associated with, and de- 
pendent upon, muscular actions; and since the gratifi- 
cations of muscular actions, whatever their kind, are 
achieved under guidance of the senses. Moreover, with 
each of them there usually exists a large emotional accom- 
paniment more important than either. Still the division 
is a natural one, and Mr. Grant Allen has established it 
beyond question. 

Even ascetically-minded people do not repudiate those 
enjoyments, intellectual and emotional, which travelling 
yields. Pursuit of the sesthetic delights derived from 
beautiful scenery, the mountains, the sea — ^primarily those 
due to the visual impressions which forms and colourß 
give, but secondarily and mainly those due to the poetical 
sentiments aroused by association — is approved by all. So, 
too, in a measure, is pursuit of the gratifications yielded 
by exploration of the unknown forms of human life and 
its products — foreign peoples, their towns, their ways. 
One is sometiraes saddened to think what a vast majority 
of men come into the world and go out of it again know- 
ing scarcely at all what kind of world it is. And this 
thought suggests that while it is to be sanctioned for 
gratification's sake, travelling is to be further sanctioned 
for the sake of culture ; since the accompanying enlarge- 
ment of the experiences profoundly affects the general 
conceptions and rationalizes them. Modern so'cial changes 
and changes of behef, are in considerable measure due to 
facilitation of intercourse with unlike forms of life, and 
character, and habit, which railways have brought about. 

After the pleasures given by actual presentations of new 
scenes, may fitly be named the pleasures yielded by pic- 
torial representations of them. While in many cases these 
fall short of those which the realities give, in many other 
cases they exceed them. By its reproduction on cauvas 

34* 
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there is given to a rural view or a domestic interiot an 
artificial intereet; so that something mtrinsically common- 
place is transfigured into Bomething beautiful: possibly 
because the mind in presence of the object itself was so 
mnch occupied with its other aspects as to give no atten- 
tion to its SRsthetic aspects. Be the cause wbat it may, 
however, works of art open new fields of deligbt, and 
by hedonism acceptance of this delight is sanctioDed, 
or rather enjoined. Few pleasures are more entirely to be 
approved, and less open to abuse, than those yielded by 
paintings, and of course also by sculptures. 

It seeras undesirable to insist that there is an ethical 
sanction for the pleasures given by liglit literature, seeing 
that there is so general a tendency to excess in the pui'suit 
of them. Perhaps such exaltation of feeling as the read- 
ing of good poetry produces, is not songht in an undue 
degi'ee ; but, unquestionably, there is far too much reading 
of fiction ; often excluding, as it does, all instruclive read- 
ing, and causing neglect of useful occupations. While 
ethical approval must be given to occasional indulgence 
in that extreme gratification produced by following out 
the good and ill fortunes of iraaginary persons made real 
by vivid character-drawing ; y et there rauch more needd 
ethical reprobation of the too frequent indulgence in it 
which is so comraon : this eraotional debauchery iinder- 
raines raental health. Nor let us orait to note that while 
sanction may rightly be clairaed for fiction of a human- 
izing tendency, there should be nothing but condenma- 
tion for brutahzing fiction — for that culture of blood-thirst 
to which so many stories are devoted. 

Of course much that has just been said concoming 
fiction may be said conceming the drama. Higher eveii 
than the gratification yielded by a good novel, is that 
yielded by a good play ; and the deraoralization caused 
by excess of it would be still greater were there the same 
opportunity ior continuous absorption. Pleasures whidu 
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are intense must be sparingly pai-taken of. The general 
law of waste and repair implieB that in proportion to tho 
excitement of a faculty mnst be its subsequent prostration 
and unfitness for action — an xinfitness which continues 
imtil repair has been made. Hence, overwhelming sym- 
pathy feit fbr personages in a fiction or drama, is feit at 
the coBt of some subsequent callousness^ As the eye by 
exposure to a vivid light is momentarily incapacitated for 
appreciating those feeble lights through which objects 
around are distinguished ; so, after a tearful fellow-feeling 
with the sufferei-s of imaginary woes, there is for a time a 
lack of fellow-feeling Avith persons around. Much theatre- V 
going, like much novel-reading, iö therefore to be ethically 
reprobatei 

Perhaps among gratifications of the »sthetic class, 
that which music yields is that which may be indulged in 
most largely without evil consequences. Thoilgh after a 
concert, as after a fiction or a play, life in general seems 
tarne ; yet there is a less marked reaction, because the 
feelings excited are more remotely akin to those asso- 
ciated with daily intercourse. Still, the pleasures of music 
are frequently enjoyed to an excess which, if not other- 
wise injurious, is injurious by the impUed occupation of 
time — by the filhng of too large a space in life. 

§ 227. Throughout the foregoing class of pleasures, 
resulting from the superfluous excitements of faculties, the 
individual is mainly passive. We turn now to the class in 
which he is mainly active ; which again is subdivisible into 
two classes — sports and games. With sports, ethics has 
little concem beyond graduating its degrees of reproba- 
tion. Such of them as involve the direct infliction of 
pain, especially on fellow-beings, are nothing but means to 
the gratification of feelings inherited from sa vages of the 
baser sort* That after these thousands of yeai-s of social 
discipline, there should still be so many who like to see 
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the encounters of the prize-ring or witneeis the goring of 
hoiBes and riders in the arena, shows how slowly the 
instincts of the barbarian are being subdued. No con- 
demnation can be too ßtrong for these sanguinary amuse- 
ments which keep alive in men the worst parts of their 
natures and thus profoundly vitiate social life. Of course 
in a measure, though in a smaller measure, condemnation 
miist be passed on field-sports — in smaller measure because 
the obtainment of food aflFords a partial motive, because 
the infliction of pain is less conspicuous, and because the 
chief pleasure is that derived from successful exercise of 
skill. But it cannot be denied that all activities with 
which there is joined the consciousuess that other sentient 
beings, far inferior though they may be, are made to sufferi 
are to some extent demoralizing. The sympathies de, 
indeed, admit of being so far specialized that the same 
person who is unsympathetic towards wild animals may 
be in large measure sympathetic towards fellow-men ; but 
a fujl amount of sympathy cannot well be present in the 
one relation and absent in the other. It may be added 
that the specializing of the sympathies has the eflFect that 
theybecome smaller as the remoteness from human nature 
becomes greater ; and that hence the kiUing of a deer sins 
against them more than does the killing of a fish. 

Those expenditures of energy which take the form of 
games, yield pleasures from which there are but small^ if 
any, drawbacks in the entailed paina Certain of them, 
indeed, as football, are as much to be reprobated as sports, 
than some of which they are more brutalizing; and there 
cannot be much ethical approbation of those games, so- 
called, such as boat races, in which a painful and often 
injurious overtax of the System is gone through to achieve 
a victory, pleasurable to one side and entaiUng pain on 
the other. But there is ethical sanction for those games 
in which, with a moderate amount of muscular effort, there 
is joined the excitement of a competition not too intenss. 
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kept alive from moment to moment by the changing inci- 
dents of the contest. Under these conditions the muscu- 
lar actione are beneficial, the culture of the perceptions is 
useful, while the emotional pleaeure has but small draw- 
backs. And here I am prompted to denounce the practice, 
now so general, of substituting gymnastios for games — 
violent muscular actione, joined with small concomitant 
pleasures, for moderate muscular actions joined with great 
pleasures. This Usurpation is a sequence of that pestilent 
asceticism which thinks that pleasure is of no conse- 
quence, and that if the same amount of exercise be taken, 
the same benefit is gained: the truth being that to the 
exaltation of the vital functions which the pleasure pro- 
duces, half the benefit is due. 

Of indoor games which chiefly demand quickness of 
perception, quickness of reasoning, and quickness of judg- 
ment, general approval may be expressed with qualifica- 
tions of no great importance. For young people tliey are 
especially desirable as giving to various of the intellectual 
faculties a valuable training, not to be given by other 
means. Under the stress of competition, the abilities to 
observe rapidly, pereeive accurately, and infer rightly, are 
increased ; and in addition to the immediate pleasures 
gained, there are gained powers of dealing more eflFectually 
with many of the incidents of life. It should be added 
that such drawbacks as there are, from the emotions 
accompanying victory and defeat, are but small in game» 
which involve chance as a considerable factor, but are 
very noticeable where there is no chance. Chess, for 
example, which pits together two intelligences in such a 
way as to show unmistakably the superiority of one to the 
other in respect of certain powers, produces, much more 
than whist, a feeling of humiliation in the defeated ; and 
if the sympathies are keen this gives some annoyance to 
the victor as well as to the vanquished. 

Of course, such ethical sanction as is given to games, 
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caiimot be giVen where gambÜDg or betting kl an acciom* 
paniment« Involving, as both do, in a reiy definite 'way, 
and often to an extreme degree, the obtainment of pleasure 
at the coKt of another's pain, they are to be condemned 
both for this immediate effoct and for their remote e£Eect 
-the repreasion of f ellow-feeling; 

§ 228. Before passing to the altmistic aspect of amnse- 
ments, there should be noted a less familiär egoistic aspect. 
UnlesB they have kept up during life an interest in pastimes, 
those who have broken down from overwork (perhaps an 
overwork entailed on them by imperative dnties) nsnally 
find themselves incapable of relaxing in auy satisfactory 
way: they are no longer amnsable. Capacities for all 
other pleasuret are atrophied, and the only pleasure is that 
which business gives. In such cases recovery is, if not 
preveutedy greatly retarded by the lack of exhilarating 
occupations. Frequently dependents sufifer. 

This last consideration shows that these, like other 
classes of actions which primarily conoem the individual, 
concem, to some extent, other individuals. But they 
concem other individuals in more direct and constant 
ways also. On each person there is imposed not only the 
peremptory Obligation so to carry on his life as to avoid 
inequitably interferiug with the carrjing on of others' 
lives, and not only the less peremptory obhgation to aid 
under various circumstancea the carrying on of their lives, 
but there is imposed some obhgation to increase the 
pleasures of their Kves by sociality, and by the cultivation 
of those powers which conduce to sociality. A man may be 
a good economical imit of society, while remaining other- 
Avise an almost worthless unit. If he has no knowledge of 
the a**tS| no aBsthetic feelings, no interest in fiction, the 
drama, poetry, or music — ^if he cannot join in any of those 
amusements which daily and at longer intervals fiU leisure 
Spaces in life — ^if he is thus one to whom others caimot 
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readfly give pleasure, at the same time that he can give 
no pleasiire to others ; he becomes in great measure a dead 
iinit, and tmless he has some special value might better be 
out of the way. 

Thus, that he may addhis share to the general happiness, 
each should cnltivate in due measure those supei-fluous 
activities which primarily yield self-happiness. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



MARRIAGB. 



§ 229. Up to the present point there has been main- 
tained, if not absolutely yet with tolerable cleamess, the 
division between the ethics of individual life and the ethicö 
of social life ; but we come, in this chapter and the chapter 
which foUows it, to a part of ethics which is in a sense in- 
termediate. For in the relations of marriage and parent- 
hood, other« are concemed, not contingently and indu-ectly, 
but in ways that are necessary and direct. The impHed 
divisions of conduct, while their primary ethical sanctions 
refer to the proper fulfilment of individual life, are yet in- 
separable from those divisions which treat of conduct 
that is to be ethically approved or disiipproved because 
of its eflfects on those around. 

Let US glanoe first at the general Obligation under which 
the individual lies to aid in maintaining the species, while 
fulfiUing the needs of his own nature. 

§ 230. In The Frinciples of Biology (§§ 334—351) was ex- 
plained the necessary antagonism between individuation 
and reproducf ion — between the appropriation of nutiiment 
and energy for the purposes of individual life, and the 
appropriation of them for the initiation, development, and 
nurture of other lives. Extreme cases in which, after an 
existence of a few hours or a day, the body of a parent 
divides, or eise breaks up into numerous germs of new 
individuals, and less extreme cases in which a brief parental 
existence ends by the transformation of the skin into a 
protective case, while the interior is whoUy transformed 
into young ones, illustrata in an unmistakable way tho 
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eacrlfice of individual Kfe for the maintenance of species 
life. It was shown that aswe ascend to creatures of more 
complex structure and greater activity, and especially as 
we ascend to creatures of which the young have to be 
fostered, the expenditure of parental life in producing and 
rearing other lives becomes gradually less. And then, in 
The PHnciples of Sodology (§§ 275 — 277), when considering 
the " diverse interests of the species, of the parents, and of 
the offspring/' we saw that in mankind there is reached 
such conciUation of these interests that along with pre- 
sei'vation of the race there go moderated individual sacri- 
fices; and further, that with the ascent from lower to 
higher types of men, we tend towards an ideal family in 
which " the mortality between birth and the reproductive 
age falls to a minimum, while the Hves of adults have their 
Subordination to the rearing of children reduced to the 
smallest possible/' 

To the last, however, the antagonism between in- 
dividuation and reproduction holds — holds in a direct way, 
because of the physical tax which reproduction necessi- 
tates, and holds in an indirect way because of the tax, 
physical and mental, necessitated by reaiing children : a 
tax which, though it is pleasurably paid in fulfilment of 
the appropriate instincts and emotions, and is in so far a 
fulfilment of individual life, is nevertheless a tax which 
restricts individual development in various directions. 

But here the truth which it chiefly concems us to note 
is that, assuming the preservation of the race to be a 
deMeratum, there results a certain kind of Obligation to 
pay this tax and to submit to this sacrifice. Moreover, 
something like natural equity requires that as each in- 
dividual is indebted to past individuals for the cost of pro- 
ducing and rearing him, he shall be at some equivalent 
cost for the benefit of future individuals. 

In tribes and small societies, where maintenance of 
numbers is important, this obHgation becomes app|:eciablo ; 
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aud, as we (see in the reproach of barrenneiss, failure to 
t'ulfil it brings disapproval. But of course in large nations 
where multiplication is rather an evil than a benefit, this 
Obligation lapses ; and the individual may, in many cases, 
fitly discharge bis or her indebtedness in eome other way 
than by adding to the population. 

§ 231. Leaving here these conmderations which pertain, 
perhaps, more to the etliics of social life than to the ethics of 
individual life, and returning to the consideration of mar* 
nage as a part of individual life, we have first to note its 
ethical sanctions as so considered. All acti vities fall into two 
great groups — ^those which constitute and sustain the life of 
the individual, and those which further the life of the race ; 
and it seems inferable that if for füll health the stmctures 
conducive to the one must severally perform their functions, 
ßo must the stmctures conducive to the other. Such part of 
the Organization as is devoted to the production of oflF- 
ßpring, can scarcely be left inert and leave the rest of the 
Organization unaffected. The not infrequent occurrence of 
hysteria and chlorosis shows that women, in whom the 
reproductive function bears a larger ratio to the totality 
of the functions than it does in men, are apt to suffer 
grave constitutional evils from that incompleteness of life 
which celibacy implies: gi*ave evils to which there prob- 
ably correspond snialler and unperceived evils in numerous 
cases. As before remarked, there ai'e wide limits of devia- 
tion in what we call good health ; and there are every- 
where, in men and women, many shortcomings of fuU 
health which are not perceived to be such — shortcomings, 
however, which may be recognized on remembering the 
contrast between the ordinary state of body and mind, and 
that which is shown after an invigorating hohday. That 
the physiological effects of a completely celibate life on 
either sex are to some extent injurious, seems an almost 
iiecessary implication of the natural conditions. 
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But whether or not there be disagreement on this point, 
there can be none respecting tlie effects of a celibate Kfo 
as mentally injurious. A large part of the nature — partly 
intellectual but chiefly emotional — ^findsits sphere of action 
in the marital relation, and afterwards in thö parental rela- 
tion ; and if this sphere be closed, some of the higher feel- 
ings must remain inaetive and others but feebly active. 
Directly, to special Clements of the mind, the relation estab- 
Kshed by marriage is the normal and needful Stimulus, and 
indirectly to all its elements. 

There is in the first place to be recognized an exaltation 
of the energies. Continuous and strenuous efforts to suc- 
ceed in hfe are often excited by an engagement to marry 
— efforts which had previously not been thought of. Then, 
ßubsequently, the consciousness of family responsibilities 
when these have arisen, serves as a sharper spur to exer- 
tion : often, indeed, a spur so sharp that in the absence of 
prudential restraints it leads to overwork. But the most 
noteworthy fact is that imder these conditions, an amount 
of activity becomes relatively easy, and even pleasurable, 
whicli before was difEcult and repugnant, 

The immediate cauce of this greater energy is the in- 
creased quantity of emotion which the marital relatioo, 
and after it the parental relation, excite ; and there is to 
be recognized both a greater body of emotion, and a 
higher fonn of emotion. To the lower egoistic feehngs 
which previously formed the chief, if not only, Stimuli, are 
now ddded those higher egoistic feelings which find their 
satisfaction in the affections, together with those altruistic 
feelings which find their satisfaction in the happiness of 
others. What potent influences on character thus come into 
play, is shown in the moral transfonnation which marriage 
frequently effects. Often the vain and thoughtless girl, 
caring only for amusements, becomes changed into the 
devoted wife and mother ; and often the man who is ill»- 
tempered and unsympathetic, becomes changed into tho* 
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ßelf-sacrificing husband and carefiil father, To which add 
that there is usually exercised, more than before, the dis- 
cipline of self-restraint. 

Some effect, too, is wrought on the thinking faculties ; 
not, perhaps, in their power, but in their balance. In 
women the intellectual activity is frequently diminished ; 
for the antagonism between individuation and reproduc- 
tion, which is in them most pronounced, teils more 
espeeially on the brain. But to both husband and wife 
there daily come many occasions for exercises of judg- 
ment, alike in their relations to domestic affairs, to one 
another, and to children — exercises of judgment which in 
the ceHbate state were not called for ; and hence an in- 
crease of intellectual stability and sense of proportion. 

It must, however, be remarked that the beneficial 
effects to be expected from marriage, as giving a sphere 
to a large part of the nature otherwise relatively inert, 
presuppose a normal mamage — a marriage of affection. If, 
instead, it is one of the kind to be ethically reprobated — 
a mercantile marriage — there may follow debasement 
rather than elevation. 

§ 232. But now com es a diflScult question. If, on the 
one hand, as being a condition to fulfilment of individual 
life, marriage is ethically sanctioned and, indeed, ethically 
enjoined ; and if, on the other hand, there is ethical re- 
probation for all acts which will certainly or probably 
entail evil — reprobation if the evil is likely to come on 
seif, and still more if it is likely to come on others ; then 
what are we to say of improvident marriages ? 

There needs no insistence on the truth that if domestic 
responsibilities are entered upon withput a fair prospect 
of efficiently dischargiug them, a wrong is done: espe- 
eially to children and, by implication, to the race. To 
take a step from -which will result a povertynstricken 
household, containing half-starved and half-clothed family, 
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18, if estimated by entailed miseries, somethmg like a 
crime, When, after long years of pain, anxiety, cold and 
hunger, to adnlts and young, some out of the many born 
have been reared to maturity, ill-grown, nnhealthy, and 
incapable of the efforts needed for self-support ; it becomes 
manifest that there have been produced beings who are 
at once curses to themselves and to the Community. 
Severe condemnation must be passed on the conduct 
which has such consequences. 

And yet, on the other band, what would happen if no 
raarriages took place without a satisfactory prospect of 
maintaining a family ? Suppose that an average delay of 
ten years were submitted to, so that there might be no 
such risks of evil as are now commonly run. The usual 
ßupposition is that such persistent self-restraint would be 
purely beneficial. This is far from being true, however. 

I do not refer to the fact that ten years of partially 
abnormal life is a serious evil; although this should be 
taken account of in estimating the total results. Nor am 
I thinking of the increased liability to domestic dissension 
which arises when added years have given to each of the 
marpied pair greater fixity of beliefs and diminished modi- 
fiability of feelings. But I am thinking chiefly of the 
effects on progeny. The tacit assumption made by those 
who advocate the Malthusian remedy for over-population, 
is, that it matters not to children whether they are born 
to young parents or to old parents. This is a mistake. 

Because many factors co-operate, the evidence is so 
obscured that attention is not commonly drawn to the 
eflfects indicated ; but they certainly arise. The anf agon- 
ism between individuation and reproduction implies, among 
other things, that the surplus vitality available for the 
jnaintenance of species-life is that which remains after the 
maintenii^nce of individual life. Hence the effects on off- 
q)iing of early, medium, and late marriages, are not 
eonstant; because the surplus, though it has a general 
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relation to age, is not constant at any age. Bat from this 
general relation it results, in the first place, that children 
bom of very early marriageB are injuriously affected; 
ßince where the development of parents, or more espeoi- 
ally the mother, is not complete, the available surplns is 
less than that which exists after it is complete. It results 
also that where matemal vigour is great and the surplus 
vitality consequently large, a long series of children may 
be bome before any deterioration in their quality becomes 
marked; while, on the other hand, a mother with but a 
«mall surplus may soon cease altogether to reproduce. 
Further, it results that variations in the states of health of 
parents, involving variations in the surplus vitality, have 
their effects on the constitutions of offspring, to the extent 
that offspring borne during greatly deranged matemal 
health are decidedly feebler. And then, lastly and chiefly, 
it results that after the constitutional vigour has culmin- 
ated, and there has commenced that gradual decline which 
in some twenty years or so brings absolute infertility, there 
goes on a gradual decrease in that surplus vitality on 
which the production of offspring depends, and a conse- 
quent deterioration in the quality of such offspring. This, 
which is an a priori conclusion, is verified a posteriori. 
Mr. J. Matthews Dimcan, in his work on Fecunditi/, Fer^ 
tility^ Sterüity, and allied topics^ has given results of statis« 
tics which show that mothers of five-and-twenty bear 
the finest infaiits, and that from mothers whosB age at 
marriage ranges from twenty to five-and-twenty, there 
come infants which have a lower rate of mortality than 
those resultihg from marriages commenced when the 
mother's age is either smaller or greater: the apparent 
slight incongruity between these two Statements, beiiig 
due to the fact that whereas maniages commenced be- 
tween twenty and five-and-twenty cover the whole of the 
period of highest vigour, marriages commenced at five- 
and-twenty cover a period which lacks the years dming 
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whicTi vigoiir is risiag to its climax, and includes ouly the 
years of decline from the climax. 

Now this fact that infants bom of mothers married 
between twenty and five-and-twenty have a lower rate of 
inortality than infants bom of mothers married earUer or 
later, shows that the age of marriage is not a matter of 
indiflference to the race, and that the question of early or 
late marriages is less simple than appears. While the 
children of a relatively early marriage improvidently 
entered upon, may suflPer from inadequate sustentation ; 
the children of a late marriage are likely to suffer from 
initial imperfection — imperfection which may be consis- 
tent with good health and fair efficiency, but yet may 
negative that high efficiency reqnisite for the best and 
most successful life. For especially nowadays, under om* 
rdgiTTve of keen competition, a small falling-short of con- 
stitutional vigom- may entail failure. 

Thus, except in the positive reprobation of marriages at 
an earlier age than twenty (among the higher races of 
mankind) ethical considerations furnish but indefinite 
guidance. Usnally there has to be a compromise of prob- 
abilities. While recklessly improvident marriages must 
be strongly condemned, yet it seems that in many cases 
some risk may rightly be run, lest there should be entailed 
the evils flowing from too long a delay. 

§ 233. But what has ethics to say conceming choice in 
marriage — the selection of wife by husband and husband 
by wife ? It has very decisive things to say. 

Current conversation proves how low is carrent thought 
and sentiment about these questions. " It will be a very 
good match for her," is the remark you hear respecting 
some young lady engaged to a wealthy man. Or concem- 
ing the choice of some young gentleman it is said — " She 
is an accomplished girl and well-connected ; and her 
friends will help to advance him in his profession." 

35 
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Another engaged pair are described as well-suited : he is 
a domestic man, and she does not care much ior society. 
Or, perhaps, the impending marriage is applauded on the 
ground that the lady will be a good housekeeper, and make 
the best of a sraall income ; or that the proposed husband 
IS good-tempered and not too fastidious. But about the 
fitness of the connexion as considered not extrinsically but 
intrinsically, little or nothing is said. 

The first ground of ethical judgment is the reciprocal 
State of feeling prompting the union. Where there exists 
none of that mutual attraction which should be the in- 
centive, evolutionary ethics and hedonistic ethics alike 
protest ; whatever ethics otherwise derived may do. Mar- 
riages of this class are reversions to mamages of earlier 
types, such as those found among the rudest savages. The 
mariage de convenance has been called, with some show of 
reason, legalized prostitution. 

But passing over the interdict which ethics utters on 
mamages which are mercantile, or which arise from other 
motives than affection, we have to notice itß further inter- 
dicts physiologically originating. Here we see, as was 
pointed out in the preliminary chapter, how prevalent is 
the bUndness to all effects save proximate ones : unques- 
tionable as may be the genesis of remoter effects. Only 
in extreme cases do either those directly concemed or 
their friends, think of the probable quaUty of the offspring 
when discussing the propriety of a marriage. Disapproval, 
perhaps rising to reprobation, may be expressed when the 
proposed union is between cousins, or is a union with one 
who probably inherits insanity ; but consideration of the 
effects to be bome by descendants goes scarcely beyond 
this. A feeble mind or a bad physique is but rarely 
thought a sufficient reason for rejecting a suitor. Tliin, 
flat-chested girls, debilitated men pei-petually ailing, some 
who are constitutionally wanting in bodily energy, others 
who have no activity either of intellect or feeling, and 
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many who are from this or that defect so inferior as to be 
unfit to caiTy on tlie battle of life, are ordinarily con- 
sidered good enough for marriage and parenthöod. In a 
manner that seems almost deliberate there are thus entailed 
households in which illness and dulness and bad-temper 
prevail, and out of which there come unhealthy and in- 
capable children and grandchildren. 

Ethical considerations should here serve as rigid re- 
straints. Though guidance by the feeHngs is to be so far 
respected that marriages not prompted by them must be 
condemned, yet guidance by the feeUngs must not there- 
fore be regarded as so authoritative that all marriages 
prompted by them should be approved. A ceiiain per- 
version of sentiment has to be guarded against. Relative 
weakness, appealing for protection, is one of the traits in 
women which excites in men the sentiment of affection — 
''the tender emotion," as Bain styles it; and sometimes a 
degree of relative weakness which exceeds the natural, 
strongly excites this feeling : the pity which is atin to 
love ends in love. There are converse cases in which a 
woman of unusual power of nature becomes attached to 
a man who is feeble in body or mind. But these devia- 
tions from normal inclinations have to be resisted. Ethics 
demands that judgment shall here come in aid of instinct 
and control it. 

§ 234. There remains a question uniformly passed over 
because difficult to discuss, but the ignoring of which is 
fraught with untold disasters — a question conceming 
which Ethics, in its comprehensive form, has a verdict 
to give, and cannot without falling shoi-t of its functions 
decline to give it. 

The saying " that the letter killeth but the spirit giveth 
life," is exemplified not only by the way in which observ- 
ance of rehgious ceremonies replaces observance of the 
essential injunctions of religion, but it is exemplified every- 

35* 
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where. As in the primitive legal System of the Romans, 
before it was qualified by infusion of the Jus GerUium^ the 
essential thiiig was fulfilment of formalities rather than 
maiiitenance of right — ^as, among ourselves, the sacrifice 
of justice to the technicaiities of law, led to the supple- 
mentary System of equity, intended to rectify the enbiiled 
injustices — as, again, in the System of equity the observ- 
»uceof rules and conforming to orders, ever complicating, 
l»ecame in course of time so burdensome that equity, lost 
sight of, was replaced by inequity, or iniquity ; so is it 
throughout. Wherever requirements which have their 
roots in the order of Nature, come to be enforced by an 
extrinsic authority, obedience to that extrinsic authority 
takes the place of obedience to the natural requirements. 

It is thus in a considerable degree with marriage. I do 
not mean merely that unions of an essentially illegitimate 
kind are supposed to be legitimized by a church Service 
or a registration ; but I mean more. I mean that when 
the civil requirements have been fulfiUed, and the eccle- 
«ia«tical sanction has been obtained, it is supposed that no 
further control has to be recognizod — that when the 
religious restraints and the social restraints on the rela- 
tions of the sexes have been duly respected, there remain 
no other restraints. The physiological restraints, not having 
received official recognition, are not supposed to exist, or 
are disregarded. Hence a vast amount of evil. 

The antagonism between individuation and reproduo- 
tion comes into play throughout the entire process of race- 
maintenance. It is true tliat the fulfilment of individual 
life largely consists in fui-thering species-life : but it is 
none the less true that from begioning to end, the last put« 
a limit to the first. We have but to consider that, de- 
lighted as the niother is in yielding food to her infant, she 
yet sufiers a serious physical tax in addition to the physical 
tax entailed by production of it, to see that great though 
the maternal gratification may be, it entails loss of gratifi- 
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cations which a more developed individual life might have 
brought ; and that when many children are produced and 
reared, the sacrifices of individual life and of the pleasures 
which a higher development would bring, become very 
great. This law inevitably holds throughout the entire 
reproductive function from beginning to end — ^with the 
initial part as with the terminal part ; and ignorance of, or 
indifference to, it entails profound injuries, physical and 
mental. If the physiological restraints are not respected 
the life is undermined in all ways. 

"When, out of the total resources which the sustaining 
Organs furnish in materials and forces, the parfc required 
for the carryiug on of individual life is trenched upon 
beyond the normal ratio, by the part constitutionally 
appropriated to species-life, there comes a diminution of 
energy, which aflfects the vital processes and all dependeni 
processes. Chronic derangements of heaith supervene, 
diminished bodily activity, decline of mental power, and 
eometimes even insanity. Succeeding the mischiefs thus 
caused, even when they are not so extreme, there come 
the mischiefs entailed on family and others ; for inability 
to discharge obligations, depression of spirits, and per- 
turbed mental state, inevita,bly injure those aroimd. 
Several specialists, who have good means of judging, 
agree in the opinion that the aggregate evils arising from 
excesses of this kind are greater than those arisiug from 
excesses of all other kinds put together. 

If, then, Ethics as rightly conceived has to pass judg- 
ment on all conduct which affects the well-being, imme- 
diate or remote, of seif or others, or both; then the lack 
of self-restrabit which it condemiis in other cases». it must 
condemn in this case also. 



CHAPTER IX. 



PARENTHOOD. 



§ 235. The subject-matter of this chapter is of course 
oiily in part separable from the subject-matter of the last 
chapter. But though, in discussing the Ethics of Marriage, 
as primarily conceming the relations of parents to each 
other, it has been needful to take account of the relations 
of parents to offspring, it has seemed best to reserve the 
füll consideration of these last relations for a distinet 
chapter. 

Already it has been pointed out that in the order of 
Nature — *' so careful of the type ... so careless of the 
Single life" — the welfare of progeny takes precedence of 
the welfare of those who produce them. Though the 
happiness or misery of the married pair is ordinarily the 
result chiefly contemplated, this result must be held of 
secondary importance in comparision with the results 
reached in offspring — the superiority or inferiority of the 
children born and reared to maturity. For in proportion 
as race-maintenance is well or ill achieved in each case, 
must be the tendency of the species or variety to prosper 
or decline. 

Hence all requirements touching the proximate end, 
mairiage, are to be considered in Subordination to re- 
quirements touching the ultimate end — the raising up 
members of a new generation. Evolutionary ethics de- 
mands that this last end shall be regarded as the supreme 
end. 

§ 236. Obviously the parental instincts in large measure 
secure fulfilment of this supreme end ; since any species or 
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variety in whioh they are not streng enough to do this. 
must presently become extinct. Here, then, we are intro- 
duced to the tnith tbat achievement of those pleasures 
which parenthood brings, has a double sanction — ^that 
which the ethics of individual life directly yields, and that 
wliich is yielded indirectly by tlie ethics of social life. 

But satisfaction of the parental affections, while not to 
be ignored as an end in itself, is, as above implied, chiefly 
to be regarded as a spur to the discharge of parental 
responsibitities. The arrangements of things are dislo- 
cated if the two are not kept in relation — ^if the re- 
sponsibilities, instead of being discharged by parents, are 
shouldered upon others. It niight have been thought 
that this truth is too obvious to need enunciation; but, 
unhappily, it is far otherwise. We have fallen upon evil 
times, in which it has come to be an accepted doctrine 
that part of the responsibilities are to be discharged not 
by parents but by the public — a part which is gradually 
becoming a larger part and threatens to become the 
whole. Agitators and legislators have united in spread- 
ing a theoiy which, logically followed out, ends in the 
monstrous conclusion that it is for parents to beget 
children and for society to take care of them. The politi- 
cal ethics now in fashion, makes the unhesitating assump- 
tion that while each man, as parent, is not responsible for 
the mental culture of his own oflFspring, he is, as Citizen, 
along with other Citizens, responsible for the mental cul- 
ture of all other men's oflFspring ! And this absurd doctrine 
has now become so well established that people raise their 
eyebrows in astonishment if you deny it. A self-evident 
falsehood has been transformed into a self-evident trutb ! 
Along with the almost universal superstition that society 
is a manufacture and not a growth, there goes the un- 
wavering belief that legislators, prompted by electors, 
can with advantage set aside one of the fundamental 
arrangements imder which organio nature at large, and 
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human nature in particular, has evolved thns far I Men 
who have proved cunning in business-speculations, men 
who ride well to hounds and are populär in their counties, 
men who in courts of justice are ekilled in making the 
worse cause appear the better, men who once wrote 
good Latin verses or proved themselves learned about 
the misbehaviour of the Greek gods, unite in trying to 
undo organized dependencies resulting frora millions of 
yeare of discipline. Men whose culture is so little rele- 
vant to the fiinctions they have assumed, that they do not 
even see that everything in social life originates from 
certain traits of individual life, that individual human life 
is but a specialized part of Ufe at large, and that therefore 
until the leading truths presented by life at large are 
comprehended, there can be no right comprehension of 
Society — ^men who are thiis ignorant of the great facts 
which it cliiefly conceras them to know, have promised to 
do the behests of men who are ignorant not only of such 
facts but of most other things. The half-blind elected 
by the wholly blind take upon themselves the oflSce of 
creation-menders ! Daily accustomed to discover that 
established laws are bad and must be repealed by Act of 
Parliament, they have unawares extended their thought 
to laws not of human origin, and calmly undertake to 
repeal by Act of Parliament a law of Nature 1 

But this ignoring of the truth that only by due dis- 
charge of parental responsibilities has all life on the Earth 
arisen, and that odI}^ through tfie better discharge of them 
have there gradually been made possible better types of 
life, is in the loog run fatal. Breach of natural law will 
in this case, as in all cases, be followed in due time by 
Nature's revenge — a revenge which will be terrible in pro - 
portion as the breach has been great, A System under which 
parental duties are performed wholesale by those who are 
not the parents, under the plea that many parents cannot 
or will not perfoim their duties — a System which thua 
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fosters the inferior children of inferior parents at the 
necessary cost of superior parents and consequent injury 
of superior children — a System which tlius helps incapables 
to mnltiply and hinders the multiplication of capables, or 
diminishes their capabiKty, must bring decay and eventual 
extinction. A society which persists in such a System 
must, other things equal, go to the wall in the competi- 
tion with a society which does not commit the foUy of 
nurturing its worst at the expense of its best. 

The ethical code of Nature, then, allo ws of no escape of 
parents from their obhgations. While under its hedonisti(5 
aspect it sanctions in an emphatic way the gratification of 
parental affections, under its evolutionary aspect it per- 
emptorily requires fulfilment of all those actions by which 
the young are prepared for the battle of life. And if the 
circumstances are such that part of these actions must be 
performed by deputy, it still requires that the implied cost 
and care shall be borne^ and not transferred to others' 
Shoulders. 

§ 237. The time will come when, along with füll recog- 
nition of parental duties, there will go an unyielding resist- 
ance to the Usurpation of those duties. While the parent 
as he ought to be, will conscientiously satisfy all the 
demands which his parenthood entails, he will stemly deny 
the right of any assemblage of men to take his children 
from him and mould them as they please. We have out- 
grown the stage during which the despot, with an army at 
his back, could impose his will on all Citizens ; but we have 
not yet outgrown the stage during which a majority of 
Citizens, with police at their back, can impose their will, 
concerning all matters whatever, upon Citizens not of their 
number. But when there has passed away this contempti- 
ble superstition that, having the power, the majority have 
the right, to do as they please with the persons and pro- 
perty and actions of those who happen to be in the 
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minority — when it is understood that governmental orders 
are limited by etbical injunctions ; every parent will hold 
his sphere as one into which the State may not intrude. 
And if under such conditions there occasionally, though 
rarely, happens a non-performance of parental duties, the 
entailed evil biings, in Nature's stem way, its own eure. 
For with mankind as with lower kinds, the ill-nurtured 
üffspring of the inferior fail in the struggle for existence 
with the well-nurtured oflFspring of the snperior ; and in a 
generation ortwo die out, to tbe benefit of the species. A 
harsh discipline this, most will say. True; but Nature 
has much discipline which is harsh, and which must, in 
the long run, be submitted to. The necessities which 
she imposes on us are not to be evaded, even by the Joint 
eflforts of university-graduates and working-men delegates ; 
and the endeavour to escape her harsh discipline results in 
a discipline still harsh er. Measures which prevent the 
dwindling away of inferior individuals and families, must, 
in the course of geaerations, cause the nation at large to 
dwindle away. 

At the same time that intrusion into the parental sphere 
must, in a normal social state, be resented as a trespass, it 
will be further resented as a deprivation of those daily 
pleasures yielded by furthering the development of the 
young in body and mind. For when there have died out 
the stupidities of an education which may be briefly 
described as denying the mind that which it wants and 
forcing upon it that which it does not want, there will 
have come a time when the superintendence of education, 
at any rate in all its simpler parts, will be at once easy 
and enjoyable. The general law that through successive 
stages of organic evolution, there is an elongation of the 
period during which parental care is given, shown finally 
in the contrast between the human race and inferior races, 
ixs well as in the contrast between uncivilized and civiUzed, 
is a law which, involving as now a long and careful 
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phydcal mirturing of the young by their parents, will 
hereafter involve a long and careful psychical nurturing 
by them ; and though the higher and more special educa- 
tional fimctions will have to be discharged by proxy, yet 
the proxy-dischaxge will be under parental supeiintend- 
ence. 

People feel no adequate pride in bringing to maturity 
fine human beings. It is true that the mother, exhibiting 
eaeh infant with triumph, and during the childhood of 
each pleasing herseif by presenting it to visitors prettily 
clothed and with hair on which much time has been spent 
morning and evening, is not whoUy neglectftd of diet, 
and takes care that the day's lessons are attended to. It 
is true, also, that the father, commonly leaving fashion to 
determine the places of education for his boys, sometimes 
makes inquiries and exercises independent judgment ; and, 
moreover, looks with satisfaction on a well-grown youth 
and one who has brought home prizes. But it is never- 
theless true that scarcely anywhere do we see proper 
solieitude. Grave mischiefs are daily done in almost 
every family by ignorance of physiological requirements ; 
and in the absence of guiding knowledge in parents, in- 
numerable children grow up with constitutions damaged 
for Kfe. At the same time there is no such thoughtful 
ministration to the mind of each child as is called for — 
no search for a course of intellectual culture which is 
rational in matter änd method, and nothing beyond a 
rough and ready moral discipUne. On observing what 
energies are expended by father and mother to achieve 
worldly success and fulfil social ambitions, we are reminded 
how relatively small is the Space occupied by the ambi- 
tion to make their descendants physically, morally, and 
intellectually, superior. Yet this is the ambition which 
will replace those they now so eagerly pursue ; and which, 
instead of perpetual disappointments, will bring permanent 
satififactions. 
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And then, following on the discharge of these high 
parental functions, will come that reward in old age con- 
eisting of an affectionate care by children, much greater 
than is now known. 

§ 238. Anything hke due fulfilment of parental fiinc- 
tioDB as thus conceived, is possible only nnder conditions 
commonly disregarded — conditions the disregard of which 
is snpposed not to fall within the ränge of ethical judg- 
ments. 

" Providence has sent me a large family," is a remark 
which may occasionally be heard firom one who has more 
children than he can provide for. Thongh, in other direc- 
tions, he does not profess an oriental fatalism, in this direc- 
tion he does. ** God has willed it so," appears to be his 
thonght ; and thinking this, he holds himself absolved from 
blame in bringing about the distresses of a poverty- 
stricken household. 

If, however, improvident marriages are to be reprobated 
— if to bring children iuto the world when there will 
probably be no means of maintaining any, is a conrse 
calling for condemnation ; then there must be condemna- 
tion for those who bring many children into the world 
when they have means of properly rearing only a few. 
Improvidence after marriage cannot be considered right, 
if improvidence before marriage is considered wrong. 

The stimted and ill-formed bodies of dwellers in the 
East end of London, teil of the meagre diet and deficient 
clothing from which the many children of parents with 
narrow means, have siiffered durin g their early days; and 
even in country villages, where the sanitary conditions are 
relatively good, one may see in feeble and sickly people, 
the results of attempting to rear large famiKes on small 
wages. This reckless multiplication, while it inflicts the 
daily-recuning pains of unsatisfied appetites and the 
miseries of insufficient warmth — while it is to be debited 
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with that lack of bodily strength which makes efficient 
work impracticable, commonly involves also a stupidity 
which negatives all but the most mechanical functions ; 
for mental power cannot be got from ill-fed brains. 
Unhappy and weariaome lives are thus entailed by 
parents who beget more children than they can properly 
bring up. 

Matters are made worse, too, by the undue tax brought 
on the parents themselves — on the father, if he is eon- 
scientious, by an injurious amount of labonr ; and still more 
on the mother, whose System, exhausted by the bearing 
of many children, is still further exhausted by the cares 
which all day long the many children need. Manifestly 
hedonistic ethics, if we regard it as contemplating, more 
especially, immediate eflFects on happiness, severely de- 
nounces conduct which thns creates miseries all round ; 
while evolutionary ethics, if we consider it as more espe- 
cially contemplating future results, severely denounces 
conduct which thus bequeaths lower natures instead of 
higher to subsequent generations. 

Even where parents have means sufEcient to provide 
abundantly for the bodily welfare of many children, there 
must still be an insuflScient provision for their mental wel- 
fare. Though, in a family of several, the children amuse 
and teach one another, and thus mutually aid mental 
growth ; yet, when the number is large, the parental atten- 
tion they severally need becomes too much subdivided; 
and the daily display of parental affection, which is a 
large factor in the moral development of children, cannot 
be given in adequate amount to each. 

§ 239. With the ethical censure of this improvident 
multiplication, must be joined a like censure of an im- 
providence habitually associated with it, and in large 
measure the cause of it. The nature of this will best be 
shown by citing some facts fumished by races which. 
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being uncivilized, are regarded as therefore in all respects 
our infeiiors. 

The first of them comes from a society utterly brutal in 
most of its usages — Uganda. 

''The women rarely have more than two or three childreo, and 
the law ifl that when a woman has bome a child she must live 
apart from her husband for two years, at which age the children are 
weaned." 

In a still more brutal society — that of the Fijians — we 
meet with a kindred fact. Says Seemann — 

" After childbirth, husband and wife keep apart for three, even four 
yeara, so that no other baby may interfere with the time considered 
necessary for sackling children. ... I heard of a white man, who 
being asked how many brothers and sisters he had, frankly replied, 
'Ten!' 'Bat that could not be/ was the rejoinder of the natives, 
' one mother could scarcely have so many children.' When told that 
these children were bom at annual intervals, and that such occurrences 
were common in Europe, they were very much shocked, and thougbt 
it explained sufficiently why so many white people were 'mere 
shrimps.» » 

In these cases, however, polygamy prevails : in Uganda, 
for instanee, the enormous preponderance of women, due 
partly to the destruction of men in war and partly to 
the capture of women by war, rendering it almost uni- 
versal. Here, therefore, the usage, in so far as it affects 
men, is not so remarkable. But in two leading districts of 
New Guinea, there are monogamous peoples among whom 
a like rule holds. The Rev. J. Chalmers teils us that in 
Motu-Motu, the parents, after the birth of a child, " do 
not live together again until the child is streng, Walking, 
and weaned, and all that time he [the husband] sleeps in 
dubu. His friends cook food for him." Similarly of the 
Motu tribe, he teils us that the parents keep apart " until 
the child walks and is weaned." To ascertain the current 
opinion on the matter he asked the question — "If another 
child is born before the first is big and able to walk, are 
they ashamed ?" To which he got the answer — " Yes, 
terribly ; and all the village will be talking about it.*' 
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Even tliese warlike and sanguinary peoples then, and 
still more these trading, peaceful, and monogamous tribes 
of New Guinea, show us a deep consciousness of the tnith 
that too frequent child-bearing is injurious to the race — 
teils against the fxillest development of both the alreadv 
born cliild and the child to be presently bom. Beyond 
that constant surplua vitality which, in the female economy, 
remains after meeting the expenditure of individual life, 
there is also what we may call a reserve of vital capital, 
aecumulated during intervals in which the surplus is not 
being demanded. This reserve, used up during the interval 
in which an infant is being developed, takes some time to 
replace — a time shorter or longer according as the con- 
stitutional vigour is great or small. And if, much before 
the end of that time, the reproductive System is again 
called into action, the double result is an over-tax of the 
maternal System, and an infant which falls short of the 
füllest development ; at the same time that its predecessor 
is too early deprived of its natural supply of food. These 
are necessary consequences. They are coUateral results 
of that general cause which makes reproduction impossible 
before and after certain ages. 

Here then, as in sundry preceding cases, evolutionary 
ethics utters an interdict which current ethics, from what- 
ever source derived, shows no sign of uttering. 

§ 240. How then are there to be reconciled the interests 
of the individual and the interests of the race? This 
question, which here unavoidably presents itself, is one 
difficult, if not impossible, to answer — ^perhaps they cannot 
be reconciled. 

As already many times said, men have long been in 
course of acquiring fitness for that social state into which 
increase of numbers has forced them, and have still but 
partially acquired fitness for it. In multitudinous waya 
the survival of instincts appropriate to the pre-social stage, 
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has been a chronic cause of miseries ; and in multitudinous 
ways the lack of sentiinents appropriate to the social stage, 
has been a chronic cause of other miseries. 

While it has continually increased that pressure of 
Population which has been a cause of progress, excess of 
fertihty, has been among the chief factors in the produo- 
tion of these miseries, and must long continue to be such ; 
but, as is shown in The Priiicijples of Biology, §§ 373 — 374, 
the implication of the general law traceable throughout 
the whole animal kingdom, is that a still higlier develop- 
ment of mind, brought about by still increasing pressure of 
population, and still greater cerebral activity entailed by it, 
will gradually diminish the fertility, until the excess prao- 
tically disappears : the highest degree of individuation 
entailing the lowest degree of reproduction. And the 
further implication, there pointod out, is that this degree 
of individuation, especially shown in a more exalted mental 
life — wider intelhgence and more intense feelings — will not 
involve conscious stress, but will be the natural outcome 
of an Organization adjusted to the requirements of a more 
costly self-sustentation. Hence, if there are depiivations 
which ethics dictates, they must step by step be accom- 
panied by compensations, probably gi'eater in amoimt. 

Only in the slow course of ages, however, can any 
such change of balance be wrought. Whether, in the 
meantiirie, there may arise any qualifications of the process, 
it is impossible to say. One thing, however, is certain. No 
conclusion can be sustained which does not conform to the 
ultimate truth that the interests of the race must pre- 
doniinate over the interests of the individual. 
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§ 241. The title of this division— « The Ethics of Indi- 
vidual Life" — ^has excited a publicly-expressed curiosity 
respecting the possible nature of its contents. Nothing 
beyond prudential admonitions could, it was thoiight, be 
meant ; and there was evident surprise that ethical sanc- 
tion should be claimed for these. 

The State of mind thus implied is not, I believe, excep- 
tional. Ordinary individual life, when it is such as not 
directly to affect others for good or evil, is supposed to lie 
outside the sphere of ethics ; or rather, there is commonly 
entertained no thonght about the matter. Ethics, as 
Tisually conceived, having made no formal claim to regu- 
late this part of conduct, is assumed to be imconcemed 
with it. It is true that now and then come expressions 
implying a half-conscions behef to the contrary. « You 
ought not to have oveii;axed your strength by so great an 
exertion ; " " you ought not to have gone so long without 
food ; " are not infrequent utterances. •* You were quite 
right to throw up the Situation if your health was giving 
way," is said to one ; while on another is passed the criti- 
cism — "He is wrong in idling away his time, wealthy 
though he may be." And we occasionally hear insist- 
ence on the didy of taking a holiday to avoid an 
illness: especially in view of responsibilities to be dis- 
charged. That is to say, the words oibgM, right, wrong, 
duty^ are used in connexion with various parts of private 
conduct ; and such uses of these words, which in other 
cases have ethical significance, implies that they have 
ethical significance in these cases also. 

86 
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Moreover, as pointed out in the opening chapter, there 
are some modes of indiyidual life conceming i/frhich 
ethical convictioDB of the most pronounced kinds prevail 
— excess in drinking, for example. Recognition of the 
immense evils entailed by this prompte strong reprobation. 
ßut there is no conscionsness of the obvjons truth that if, 
becanse of its mischievous consequences, this deviation 
from normal lifo is to be condemned ; so, too, are all devia- 
tions which have mischievous consequences, however 
relatively small. It must be admitted that, conoeived in 
its fully developed form, ethics hsa judgments to give 
upon all actions which affect indiyidual welfare* 

Throughout the foregoing series of chapters, it has» I 
think, been made su£Sciently manifest that there is great. 
need for ethical rule over this wider territory. 

§ 242. Doubtless this rule must be of an indefinite kind 
— ^may be compared rather with that of a suzerain than 
with that of an acting govemor. For throughout the= 
gi'eater part of this territory, there have to be effected 
compromises among various requirements ; and in tba 
majority of cases. ethical considerations can do little more 
than guide ua towards rational compromises. 

This will probably be regarded as a reversion tb the 
ancient doctrine of the mean — a doctrine expressed in a. 
manner generally vague, but occasionally distinct, by 
Confacius, and definitely elaborated by Aristotle. And 
it must. be admitted that throughout most classes of 
actions which do not directly affect other persons, patlm 
lying between extremes have to be sought and foUowed. 
The doctrine of the mean is not, as Aristotle admitted, 
universally applicable ; and its inapplicability is conspicu- 
ous in respect of that part of conduct which Stands above 
all others in importance — justice : not, indeed, justice as 
legally formulated, nor justice as it is conceived by com- 
munists and others such, but justice as deducible from the 
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conditions which must be maintained for the carrying on 
of harmomous social co-operation. Ethics does not suggest 
partial fiilfilment of a contract, as being the mean be- 
tween non-fulfilment and complete fiilfilment. It does 
not countenance moderate robbe)y of your neighbour, 
rather than the taking from him everything or the taking 
nothing. Nor does it dictate the assault of a fellow-man 
as intemiediate between murdering him and not tonching 
him. Contrariwise, in respect of justice Ethics insists on 
the extreme — enjoins complete fulfilment of a contract, 
absolute respect for property, entire desistance from per- 
sonal injury. So likewise is it with veracity. The right 
does not Ue between the two extremes of falsehood and 
truth : complete adherence to fact is required. And there 
are sundry kinds of conduct classed as vices, which are also 
not contemplated by the doctrine ; since they are to be 
interdicted not partially but wholly. In respect of ordi- 
nary private life, however, the doctrine of the mean may 
be considered to hold in the majority of cases* 

But admitting this, there still presents itself the ques- 
tion — How to find the mean ? Until the positions of the 
extremes have been ascertained, the position of the mean 
cannot be known. As has been rightly remarked, " it is 
impracticable to define the position of that, which is ex- 
cessive on the one band, and defective on the other, tili 
excess and defect have been themselves defined." And 
here it is that the Ethics of Individual Life finds its 
subject matter. The guidance of uncultured sense, ordin- 
arily foUowed throughout private conduct, it replaces by a 
guidance which, though still mainly empirical, is rela- 
tively trustworthy ; since it results from a deliberate and 
methodic study of the requirements — a study which dis- 
sipates misapprehensions and reduces vague ideas to 
definite ones. In respect of nutrition, for instance, it is 
doubtless true that abstinence on the one hand, and 
gluttony on the other, are to be avoided — that food is to 
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be taken in moderation. But it may rightly be contended 
that eating is not to be guided by Observation of the 
mean between these two extremes ; but is to be guided 
by reaching that which may, in a sense, be called an ex- 
treme — the complete satisfaction of appetite. And here 
we are 8ho\vTi the need for critical inquiry. For the con- 
ception of a mean between abstinence and gluttony, is 
confounded Xvith the conception of a mean between no 
satisfaction of appetite and complete satisfaction of 
appetite ; and in consequence of the confusion this last 
mean is by some prescribed. But the notion, not iu- 
frequently expressed, that it is best to leave off eating 
while still hungry, would never havebeen enunciated were 
there not so many people who lead abnormal lives, and so 
many people who eat before appetite prompts. In that 
State of health which exists where there has not been, on 
the part of either seif or ancestors, a chronic disregard of 
physiological needs, proper nutrition is achieved not by 
partial fulfilment of the desire for food but by entire ful- 
filment of it — by going up to the limit set by inclination. 

Remembrance of the various conclusions drawn in pre- 
ceding chapters, such as those which concem activity and 
rest, culture and amusement, will make it clear that it is 
every where the business of the Ethics of Individual Life 
thus to dissipate erroneous beliefs, by systematic Observa- 
tion and analysis of private conduct and its results. 

§ 243. Remembrance of these conclusions suggests that 
beyond giving a definite conception of the mean, when 
the mean is to be adopted, the Ethics of Individual Life 
gives definiteness to a kindred idea — the idea of propor- 
tion. I do not refer to that proportion which is implied 
by the doctrine of the mean, and connotes a just estima- 
tion of excess and defect; but I mean that proportion 
which obtains among different parts of conduct. 

While, within each division of the activities, the middlo 
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place may be duly regarded, there may be no due regard 
for Proportion among the several divisions of the activities. 
There are various kinds of bodily action, some needed for 
eelf-sustentation and some not ; there are various kinds of 
mental action, aiding in different ways and degrees the 
maintenance of individual life, and various others which 
do not aid this maintenance, or do so in but remote wavs. 
And then, beyond the preservation of a right proportion 
between the life-subserving occupationep and the occupa- 
tions which do not directly subserve hfe, there is the pre- 
servation of right proportions among the subdivisions of 
these last — right proportions between culture and amuse- 
ment and between diflPbrent kinds of culture and different 
kinds of amusement. The conception of a mean does not 
touch the uumerous problems thus presented; since it 
impKes a compromise between two things, and not a num- 
ber of compromises among many things. 

Any one on glancing round may see that the great 
majority of lives are more or less distorted by failm*e to 
maintain balanced amounts of the activities, bodily and 
mental, required for complete health and happiness ; and 
that there are here, therefore, many problems with which 
the Ethics of Individual Life has to concem itself. 

§ 244. But while this division of ethics which has the 
control of private conduct for its function, may, by its 
ordered judgments, serve to prevent each kind of activity 
from diverging very far on either side of moderation ; and 
wliile it may serve to prevent extreme disproportions 
among the different kinds of activities, it cannot be ex-- 
pected to produce by its injunctions a perfectly-regulated 
conduct. 

Only by the gradual re-moulding of human natiu*e into 
fitness for the social state, can either the private life or 
the public life of each man, be made what it should be. 
In respect of private life, especially, the problems pre- 
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Rented are bo complex and so variable, that nothiag like 
definite Solutions of them can be reached by any intel- 
lectual processes, however methodic and however careful. 
They can be completely solved only by the organic ad- 
justment of Constitution to conditions. All inferior crea- 
tures. incapable of elaborating reasoned codes of conduct, 
are guided entirely by the promptings of instincts and 
desires, severally adapted to the needs of their lives. In 
each species the feelings are kept duly adjusted in their 
ßtrengths to the requirements, and duly proportioned to 
one another, by direct or indirect equilibration, or by both ; 
since, inevitably, the individuals in which the balance of 
them is not good, disappear, or fail to rear progeny. 
There are many who, while they recognize this necessity 
as operative throughout sub-human life, tacitly deny that 
it is operative throughout human life, or, at any i'ate, 
ignore its Operation; and they do this notwithstanding 
their knowledge of the immense divergences of habits 
and sentiments, which multiform human nature itself has 
acquired under the difi'erent circumstances it has beeu 
subject to. Any one, however, who contemplates the 
contrast between those who witness with pleasure the 
tortures of men and animals, and those who cannot be 
induced to witness such tortures because of the sympa- 
thetic pain they experience, may infer from this Single 
contrast, a capaeity for modification which makes possible 
an approximately-complete adjustment of the nature to 
the life which has to be led — an adjustment towards 
which there will be appreciable progress, when there 
have died out the fatuous legislators who are continually 
impeding it. 

Eventually, then, the degree of each of the activities 
constituting private conduct, and the proportions amoug 
the different activities, must be spontaneously regulated 
by the natural promptings. In the meantime, all which 
the Ethics of Individual Life can do, is to keep clearly iu 
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view, and continually to emphasize, the needs to which 
the nature has to be adjusted. 

§ 245. Finally, there must be uttered a cantion against 
striving too strenuously to reach the Ideal — against strain- 
ing the nature too much out of its inherited fonn. For 
the normal re-moulding can go on but slowly. 

As there must be moderation in other things, so there 
must be moderation in self-criticism. Perpetual contem- 
plation of our own actions produces a morbid conscious- 
ness, quite unUke that normal consciousness accompanying 
right actions spontaneously done; and from a State of 
unstable equilibrium long maintained by efifort, there is apt 
to be a fall towards stable equilibrium, in which the 
primitive nature re-asserts itself. Ketrogression rather 
than Progression may hence result. 
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füll titles, is shown at the end of the references ; where will be 
found arranged in alphabetical order, these initial syllables of authors' 
names, &c, and opposite to them the füll titles of the works re- 
ferred to. 



REFERENCES TO VOL. L 

§ 13. Äristotle (Arist. Nicom. Ethics, 1, 7 ; Ih. 1, 8, Gillies' translation), 
§ 14. Hutcheson <Hutch. eh. IV). § 14.* Blessed (Matthew, v, 7, S.- 

Psalms, xli, I). § 18. Dymond (Dym. pref. ix ; eh. II). § 52. Bodo 
and DhimaU (J. A. S. B. iviii, 741). § 60. Plato (Pia. Rep. Davies and 
Vaughau's trans. xxix) — Äristotle (Arist. Nie. Eth. 1, 8; Ih. X. 7) — Jetos 
(Psalms, xvii, 2) — Early Christians (Colossians, iv, 1) — Äristotle (Arist. 
Nie. Eth. V, 1). § 74. ** Love ihy neighbour" (Leviticus, xix, 18 . 

§ 89. Kant (Kaut, 54-5). § 106. Socrates (Xen. Mem. III, d)—Flato 
(Ghpote, Plato, i, 420, 4>79) ^Äristotle (Arist. Nie. Eth. JII, 4, Wüliams* 
trans.; — Stoics (Zeller, The Stoics, Bpicureans^ and ScepticSy translatod 
by Keichel, pp. 253-4)— J^icttri« (Zeller, 456)— JTawe (Kaut, 54-5). 
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I 112. Veddahi (Bailey in T. E. S. L. n.s. ü, 802)— ZuZim (GalL pt. ii, 
14ß'7)—Äustraliaru (Smyth, i, 107)— Tongam (Mar. ü, 100)— Gold Coatt 

iEUiB, T.S.P. ll)-'Änc. Mexicant (Zur. l^S-Uiy-Hebrewi (Schenk, y, 431 ; 
Jrach, 368 ; Fritz, v, xxxiv)—Rig-Veda (B. V. i, 33, 4, 5 ; vi, 14, 3; x, 81, 
7 ; iv, 17, 10)—Rameset (B. P. ii, 70)— CAry««« (Hom. *• Iliad," Lang, bk. i, 
2)— Med. Europe (Brace, 230). § 113. Äisyriant (B. P. n.b. iv, 66 ; R. P. 
V, 8 ; xi, 49 ; ix, 42)—EgyptianM (B. P. ii, 70-72). § 114. Kareru (Mason 
in J. A. S. B., xxxvii, Pt. ii, 14S) ^Dakotas (Soho. iv, 70) — Iroquoi» (Morg. 
1\0)—Änc. Indiaru (Maha. xiii, 3880; Bhiravi, in Wil. 459; Caral, in Con. 
220)— Chinese (Alex. 117, 25^-5)— Egyptiatu (Benoof, 72). § 115. Bp. of 
Durham {Herald ofPeace, Dec. 1890)— X. Cranbrook (Standard, Joly 12, 1889) 
— Dr. Moorhoune (Manchester Examiner, May 14, 1887) — German Emperor 
(Daily Papers, Jone 18, 1888). § 116. Malagaty (Dniry, l92)—Hebr€tDa 
(Bruch, Sil)— Egyptiant (Poole in Cont. Rev, Aug. 1881, p. 286)— 
Miü (MUl, 124). S 117. (HahHtans (Hawke. ü, 101-2)— ilnc. IndiOm 

SMaha. iü, 1124, etc.)—Bami'jana (Bich. 149)— C^neie (Edkins, 85, 179>. 
I 120. ÄrabM (Palg. 10-11)— Rustiant (Niemo. ii, 107)—Matelhapees (Lioht. 
li, 306)— ilra&f (Baker, 2ed)—Makololo (Liv. Zamb. 285)— £9. African» 
(Beade, 2^)—AraucanianM (Smith, 214)—Ckinoola (Lewis & C. 439)^ 
Chukchi (Erm. ii, 530, noU)^Maliabharata (Wheel. i, 121)— Frenek 
(Leber, xiii, 10-11)— Patagonians (Falk. 125)— Dakotas (Irving, 134)-- 
Esquimaux (Crantz, i, 154) — Ca fers (Thomp. ii, 354) — Mayorunas (Beade, 
15S)—Bambarans (Cailli6, i, S9S)—Wa'kavirondo (Thom. ^7)—Ärahs (Peth. 
161)— Khonds (Maopherson in Perc. M5)—Tahitians (Cook in Hawke. ii, 208) 
—VaUans (Tum. " P. B." A50)—Fijians (Wilkes, iü, 100). § 121. 
Innuits (Hall, ii, 315) — Ancient Peruvians (Oarci. bk. ii, eh. 12). § 126. 
Bushmen (Liv. " Miss. Trav." 159)— Uganda (Wils. A Fei. i, 224)—Bedouint 
(Burt. "Pilg." iii, 66-7)— ^uÄi« (Bown. 187)— PatÄan» (Temp. "Bep." 63). 
i 127. Ancient Indians (B. V. i, 74 ; vü, 6, 2 ; vü, 32, 7 ; Maha. xü, 5290 ; 
V, 6617)— Assyrians (B. P. i, 49, 78 ; v, 9 ; Ib. n.s. ii, 137, 143, 153 ; iv, 61)— 
Suevi (CaBsar, iv, 2; vi, 21) — Mottoes (Various Peerages) — Wolseley 
(Wolse. 5). .$.128. Ancient Indians (Maha. xiü, 5571, in Wil. 448; 

Jones, Works, iii, 242) — Persians (Sadi, i, st. 33; ii, st. 4) — Chinese 
(Lao-Tsze, xxxi; Conf. Anal, xii, 19; Mencius, bk. i, pt. i, eh. 6; Ib. iv, 
i, 14)—Sumatrans (Mars. 17S)—Thdrus (Nesfield in Calc. Rev. 1885, 
Ixxx, 41)—IroquoU (Morg. 92, 330). § 129. Fijians (Ersk. 247; Will, 
i, 218, 246-7)— Waganda (Wils. & Fei. i, 201)— Charlemagne (Hallam, 16). 
S 131. Comanches (MöU. 1, 185) — Patagonians (Snow, ii, 233)— JB. Africans 
(Liv. "Miss. Trav." 526)— Kalmucks (Pallas, i, 105)— KirgkU (Atkin. 
" Amoor," 206 ; Ib. Sib. 500)— Merv Turcomans (O'Don. ii, 407, 278)— 
Pathans (Temp. "Bep." G2)—Afridi (Bown. 123-4)— Kukis (Dalt. 45)— 
Mongols (QU. 273) — Angamis (Stewart, in J. A. S. B. xxiv, 652) — Chinooks 
(Waitz, iii, 337) -Waganda (Wils. & Fei. i, 224)— Fijians (Will, i, 127). 
§ 132. Vishnu (B. V. i, 61, 7)—Tvashtri and Indra (Muir, O. S. T. 
V, 229; Wheel. i, 244)— Norse (Dasent, xxxiv) — Prim. Germans (CaBsar, vi, 21) 
—French (Ste. Pal. 11, 47)— Thirty Years' War (Gmd. ü, 393-7). § 133. 
Wood-Veddahs (Hartshome in Fort. Rev. Mar. 1876, p. 416) — Esquimaux 
(King in J. E. S. 1848, i, m)—Fuegian8 (Darwin in Fitz, iii, 242; Snow, 
i, S2S)— New Guinea (Macgil. i, 270; Earl, QO)—LetU (Kolff, Ol)— Vera 
Cruz Indians (Baker in P. B. G. S. Sept. 1887, p. 571)— Tharus (Nesfield in 
Calc. Rev. Ixxx, 1, 41) — Iroquois (Morg. 333). § 135. Australians 

(Grey, ii, 240)— Sioux (Burt. C. S. 125)— Guiana (Schom. i, 15S)— Fijians 
(Will, i, 180)^'New Zealanders (Thoms. ii, 86) — Kukis (Macrae in As. Bes. 
vii, 1S9) ^Arabs (Peth. 27)— E. Africans (Burt. C. A. ii, 329)— Japans«« 
(Dening, pt. ii, %l)—Anc, Indians (B. V. x, 87; vii, 104; Wheel. i, 287-8, 
290). § 138. Anc. Indians (Manu, ii, 161 ; vi, 47-8, in Wil. 283 ; Cnnü, 
in Con. 427)— Persians (Con. 226 ; Sadi, ii, st. 41 ; Hafiz, in Jones, iii, 244) 
— Chinese (Lao-Tsze, Ixiii ; Mencius, bk. v, pt. i, eh. iii ; Cohf . . Anal, xiv, 
86). § 137. Lepchas (Campbell in J. E. S. L. July, 1869, pp. 150-1), 
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§ 139. Philip. Islanäs (Pore. 213)— Qutawpane« (P. S. M. July, 1891, p. 8Ü0) 

^Arahi (Burck. 84-6). § 140. Ouiana (Im Thum, 213-4). § 141. 

Anc, Indians (Wheel. i, 102, 103 noU)—Toda8 (Shortt in T. E. S. L. 

N.8. vii, 241)— Bodo & Dhim&ls (J. A. S. B. xviii, pt. ii, 744) — Hos (Hayes 

in Dalt. 194)— Pit«&lo« (Ban. i, 665, 647)— Jlfawati«a» (Holub, ii, 206-11)— 

Th&rus (Nesfield in CdU, Bev. Ixxx, AVj—Let-htas (Fytche, i, 343). § 144. 

Arabs (Palg. i, Sl)-'Kirghiz (Atkin. Sib. 506)— JB. Africans (Burt. C. A. ii, 

274)— Fijians (Wilkes, in, 77 ; Jackson, in Ersk. 460)— iäino« (Bird, ii, 101)— 

Australians (T. E. S. L. n.s. iii, 246) — Samoans (Jackson, in Ersk. 416) — 

Kaffirs (Licht, i, 272)— ^/rfcan« (Wint. i, 213) — N. American Jndians (Morg. 

327) — New Zealanders (Angas, ii, 22 ; Thoms. i, 191, 98) — St, Augustine 

Island (Tum. Samoa, 292-3). § 145. Bushmen (Barch, ii, 64) — Hottentots 

(Burch. ii, 849; Kolben, i, 165)— io^t ^/Wcan« (Liv. "Miss. Trav." 601)— 

Loango (Proyart in Pink. ivi, 565) — Australians (T. E. S. L. n.s. iii, 271) — 

Saiid. Islanders (Van. iii, 21)—Guiami (Brett, 276)— TÄife^t (Bogle, 110). 

§ 146. Australians (Eyre.i, 278 ; Sturt, i, 114; ii, 105)'-Tasmanians (M-erea. 

i, 201)-— Tongans (Mar. i, 228). § 147. Ana, Indians (B. V. x, 107, 2, 5, «fec. ; 

Manu, iii, 105, 106 ; iv, 29 ; iii, 9B—Apa8tamba (Bühler, 114, 119)—Persian8 

(Sh&yast, xii, 4, in West, 341 ; Sadi, viii, 60; Ib. yiii, 2) — Chinese (Conf. Anal. 

vi, 28 ; viii, 11 ; x, 15). § 148. Early Germans (Tac. Germ, xxi) — Christians 

(Lecky, ii, 93 ; Browne, pt. ii, § 2). § 149. New Zealanders (Angas, i, 

312 ; Cook in Hawke. iii, 447 ; Thoms. i, 149) — East Africans (Burt. C. A. 

ii, 333)— Fi/tan« (WiU. i, 55, 133)— Docoto« (Burt. C. S. 12^-5) —Nagas (Butler, 

68)— Äftettw (Colq. Shans, lßO)'-ChrysS (Colq. Ckrysi, ii, 120, 208)— Malavnn 

Tribes (Favre, 97-100, 8, 73, 72, 100-2) —^ra/wra» (KolfE, 161-3). § 150. 

Bushmen (MofFat, 68; Licht, ii, 195; Moffat, 150)— Hottentots (Kolben, i, 832, 

166, 142, BIS)— I>yaks (Boyle, 223). § 151. Karens (Mason in J. A. S. B. 

xxxvii, pt. ii, 144) — Honduras (Herr, iv, 141) — Loando (Monte, i, 244) — 

Dahornans (Burt. " Miss." i, 196, note ; Ib. ii, 190, note) — Ashantees (Burt. 

W. & W. 121, l2S)—Damaras (Baines, 243 ; Galt. 190)— DaÄomaiw (Burt. 

"Miss." i, 345) ^Marutse (Holub, ii, 297)— West Africans (Wolseley in F(yrt. 

Rev. Dec. 1888) — Prairie Indians (Burt. C. S. 124-6) — Comanches (Bollaert in 

J. E. S. 1850, u, 269). § 152. Greeks (Grote, ü, 32). § 153. Veddahs 

(Tenn. ii, U5)-^Tamiese (Turn. "P. R." 92)—Papuans (Jukes, ii, 248)— Dya/r» 

teoyle, 216) — Malagasy fl^rury, 230) — Esquimaux (Hall, ii, 312) — Iroquois 

(Morg. 171}— Chippewas (Scho. ii, 139) — Araucanians (Thomps. i, 416, 403 — 

ManMngos (Park in Pink. xvi, 871) — Luan (Kolff , 127). § 154. Anc. Indians 

(Maha. iii, 16782, 16796, 16619, AO—Zend-Avesta (Hang, 242)— Per«ian» 

(Sadi, i, st. 10)— Egyptians (Dunck. i, 203 ; Poole in Cont. Bev. Aug. 1881, p. 287) 

— Chinese (Legge, B. of Ch. 224 ; Conf. D. of Mean, oh. xx ; Mencius, bk. ii, 

pt. i, ch. 6 ; bk. i, pt. i, ch. vii). § 155. Karens (Mason in J. A. S. B. 

xxxvii, pt. ii, Ib2)—Afridis (MacGreg. i, 27)— Fijians (WiU. i, 128-9)— 

Veddahs (Tenn. ü, 444 ; Prid. 460). § 157. Dakotas (Burt. C. S. 130)— 

Mishmis (Grif. 40)— Kirghiz (Vali. 279)— Fijians (WiU. i, 124)— Uganda 

(Wüs. A Fei. i, 224)— Cent. Americans (Lact, bk. ix, ch. 2; Dun. 336) 

^Philip. Islands (Fore, 186-7). 1 158. Greeks (Mahaf. 27, 150)— 

Merovingian Period (Mart. ii, 709 ; Salv. iv, c. 14) — Early Feudal Perird 

(Mart. ii, 709) — French Monarchy (Crowe, ii, 201) — Lecky (Lecky, i, 138). 

§ 159. Kois (Morris, 89) — Sowrahs (Shortt, pt. iii, 38) — Cent. Indians (Fors. 

1^4)— Bamx)fAs (Sinclair in I. A. July, 1874, im)—8onthdls (SherwiU in 

J. A. S. B. XX, 654 ; Man, 21)— Puluyan (Oppert in M. J. L. S. 1887-8, p. 104) 

—Wood'Veddahs (Bailey in T. E. S. L. n.s. ii, 291)— Ostiaks, dtc. (Rev. Sib. 

ii, 130) — Hottentots (Barrow, i, 101 ; Kolben, i, 69) — Iroquois (Morg. 336) — 

Patagonians (Snow, ü, 233) — Khonds f(Macpherson in J. R. A. S. vii, 196) — 

KoUs (Sinclair, in I. A. July, 1874, p. 188)— JST/Mwd« (Macph. Report, 27). 

§ 160. Mexicans (Tern. v, 102)— E. Africans (Liv. Zamb. 309 ; )— 

Egyptians {Bi. John, 77)— France (Mich, i, S41)—English (Kirkns in Fort. 

Bev, Nov. 1866» p. 644). § 162. Araucanians (Smith, 201)^Arawak$ 
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(HiUhoüM in J. B. O. S. ii, 229)— DaÄcoto« (Bart. C. S. 1Z1)—E. Africana 
(Bari, C. A. ii, SSSy-Bedouitu (Barck. 201, SC^—Chippewayans (Hear. 
^46)'^KanUichadaleM (Kotze, ü, lß)^Dakota» (Bart. C. S. lSl)-^Fijian$ 
(WUl. i, m)— Hottentott (Kolben, i, 128)— ZuZim (Thomp. ii, 418)— JTarenj 
(Mason in J. A. S. B. xxxvii, pt. ii, 144) — Esquimaux (Hall, ii, 314). 
S 163. ÄtnfHans (Smith, \4.)— Hindus (Müller, H. L. 833-4)— CMn«te 
(Ck)nf. Anal, i, 2; Edkins, 155; Legge, B. of Ch. 104)^Egypt (Poole 
in. C(mt, Bev. Aug. 1881, p. 286). § 164. Khonds (Bown. 101)^BMls 
(Hanter in J. B. A. S. viii, 189; Mal. C. I. ii, IQ0)—Kalmuck8 (Pallas, i, 106)— 
Bgaas (Mason in in J. A. S. B. xxxv, pt. ii, 12) — Chinese (Genf. AniJ. 1, 7; X, 
4) — Persians (Sadi, i, st. 28, 31 ; Ib. I, 25) — Anc. Indians (Manu, tu, 8) — 
Efjyptians (B. P. n.s. üi, 21 ; Danck. i, 184) — Mottoes (Borke's & Debrett's 
Peerages). § 165. Mexicans (Herr, üi, 203 ; Tem. ii, 195 ; Herr, iv, 
\2&)—Fijians (Ersk. 208, 456; Will, i, 30)— Da/iomatw (EUis, E.-S. P. 
102-3; Dalzel, 69 ; Ellis, L c.)-'Frederick II (Gould, ii, 202)— France ( 

). § 168. Chippewas (Scho. v, 150)— Snakes (Lewis, 308)— 

Dakotas (Bort. C. S. 12&)—Iroqtu)i8 (Morg. S29)— Esquimaux (Crantz, i, 154) 
— Chippewayans (Hear. 90)— Guiana Trihef (Brett, 27) — Araucanians (Smith, 
214) — Chippewayans (Frank. Joumey, IQ1)—Creeks (Scho. v, 272)— Tupis 
(Sou. i, 250)—Patagonians (Falk. 125)— HottentoU (Kolben, i, 159)— 
liechuanas (Burch. ii, 50^)—Kaßrs (Shoo. 7d)—A8hanti (Beech. 129)— 
Fernando Po (J. E. S. 1850, ii, lU)—Lower Niger (Allen & T. i, 396)— 
Chinooks (Boss, Oregon, 92)— Damaras (And. Ngami,231) — Congo (Tack. 120) 
— Dahome (Burt. " Miss." ii, 248) — Mishmees (Coop. 207) — Buskmen (Spar, i, 
198) — Arabs (Niebuhr, in Pink. x, 131) — E.Africans (Liv. Zamb. 67) — Abyssinia 
(Bruce, iv, ^74)— Caüaris (Cieza, ch. 44). § 169. Khonds (Camp. 50)— 
Javans (Baf. i, 240)—Caribs (Schom. ii, 427-8)— -S\ E, India (Lew. 90-1)— 
Santals (Sherwill in J. A. S. B. xx, 554). § 170. Manu (Manu, iv, 238, in 
Wil. 2^)— Book ofthe Dead (Bunsen, v, 254-5)— Persians (Alb. 21 ; Fram. 48). 
$ 171. Gr€«Jk»(Arist.Pol.bk.iii,ch.5). § 172. Jlfana7wa«(Holub,ii, 211). 
§ 173. Confucius (Anal. I. 14; VHI. 21). § 174. Australians (Grey, 

ii, 277-8; Christison in J. A. I. vii, 148) — Esquinuiux (Lyon, 181-2) — 
Yakuts, etc. (Coch. i, 254 ; Wrang. 384; Erm. ii, 361). § 175. Tahitians 
(Cook in Hawke. ii, 202) — Arabs (PaJg. i, 10) — Ancients (Manu, ii, 67 ; 
Muir, O. S. T. v. S24)—Egyptian8 (Dunck. i, 225). § 176. Arafuras 
(Kolff, 161) — Andent Indians and Greeks (Müller, B. V. i, 118; Muir, 
O. S. T. V, 200)— Dahomans (Burt. "Miss." ii, 250)— ^ino« (Bird, 
ü, 96 102,)— Polynesians (Will, i, 141-6)— ^ino« (Bird, ü, 68). § 177. 
Kolmucks (Pallas, i, 121)— Khonds (Camp. IM)— Guiana (Brett, 349)— 
Guatemalans (Haef. 406) — Peruvians (Garci. bk. vi, ch. 22) — Yucatanese 
(Landa, §§ xxii, xxxii) — Mexicans (Saha. bk. i, ch. 22) — Veddahs (Bailey in 
T. E. S. L. N.s. ii, 291)— Lepchas (Campbell in J. E. S L. July, 1869, p. 147) 
—Sumatrans (Mars. 173)— Foo/a», etc, (Wint. i, 72)— Negroes (Waitz, ii, 86). 
§ 178. Gauls (Diod. v, 2)— Pnm. Germans (Tac. xxii)— £ow?m8 (Greg, v, 41) 
— Charlemagne (Egin. cn. 24) — French (Mont. ii, 14)—Engli8h (Massey, 
ii, 60). § 179. Asiatics (Balf. i, 164)—Bedouin8 (Burt. Pilg. üi. 93). 

§ 180. Kasias (Yule in J.' A. S. B. xiii, 020)— Cyrus (Plut. Syvip, 
lib. I. qu. iv). § 181. Thihet (Wilson, 236). § 182. Early Indians 
(Wheel. i, 131-6, 142; Maha. v, 14667, &(i,)—Ladäkhi8 (Drew, 287, 
239, 240, 250)— Ancient Indians (Muir, 0. S. T. iv, 41 ; v, 324 ; Maha. i, 
4719-22, in Muir, O. S. T. ii, 336). § 183. Chinooks (Lewis, 439 ; Boss, 92) 
—Sioux (Lewis, 77)— Creeks (Scho. v, 272)— Tupis (Söu. i, 241)— Caribs 
(Waitz, üi, SB2)— Esquimaux (Lubb. 550)— Chippewayans (Hear. 129) — 
Dakotas (Burt. C. S. 142)— Nicaragua (Pala. 120; Herr, üi, 340-1)— 
Kamtschadales y dtc, (Ploss, i, 292)— Kalmucks (Pallas, i, 105)— Kirghizes 
(Vau. B5)—Mongols (Prjev. i, 70)— Karens (Mason in J. A. S. B. xxxv, pt. ü, 
19)— Todas (Shortt m T. E. S. L. vii, 240)— ÄÄoa (Harris, üi, 107)— Upper 
Congo (Tuck. IS^-^Bushmen (Licht, ü, 48-9)— Ladrone Isl, (Frey, ü, 8<5C>->* 
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Pelew liL (Kubary, S0-1)—Mandans (Cat. i, l2l)^Chtppewas (Keat. ii, 165) 
— KaffirM (Barrow, i, 160) — Tongan» (Mar. ii, 161) — Sumatrang (Mars. 
2^)—B&meo (Low, 300)— JDory (Kopsin Earl, 81)-— L&yaUy Isl (Ersk. 841)— 
Fuegians (Snow in T. E. S. L. i, 2ß2)—Mu8heras {Calc, Rev, April, 1888, p. 222) 
—Bodo d; DhimdU (Hodgson in J. A. S. B. xviii, 719)— SantoZ« (Dalt. 217)— 
Veddahs (Virohow in A. k. A. W. 1881, 2l)--ÄU8tralians (Tap. 19)— l^V/z^w« 
(Ersk. 255 ; See. 191-2)— TaAttiarw (Cook in Hawke. ii, 196, 188). § 184. 
Wotyaks (Buch, 46)'—Chibchas (Simon, 254) — Japanese (Dizon, 472-3). 
§ 186. TahiUam (Cook in Hawke. ii, 186)— DaÄoman« iBurt. "Miss." i, 83) 
— jy. Africans (Burt. C. A. ü, 332). § 187. Ku-ka-tha (Tap. 101, 94, 
95, 98). § 190. Pathdns (OUv. 139-40)— Fi/iaw« (Ersk. ißVi)^ÄU8tralians 
(Grey, ü, 239)— Fytarw (Ersk. 228)— £i7oc/w (Oliv. 29)— Blantyre (MacDon. 
i, lB5)—Wotyak8jBxxQh, 46). § 191. Bilochs (OUv. 24)— Äinos (Bird, ii, 

im)—Let-hta8 (Fytche, i, 343). § 192. Woheley (Wolse. 5 ; Debrett). 
§ 239. Uganda (Wils. and Fei. i, \%ß-1)—Fij%an8 (See. ldO)-^MotU'Motu 
(Chalm. 162-3) § 242. Mean (I. ö. Smith, 57). 
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